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PEBFAOE, 


Tnn; pni-ugraplis o£ this book printed in the lai'gcr type 
cover the more elementary parts of the suhject, and are 
meant to form a first course ; together with the pai'agraphs 
in smaller type to which no asterisk is prefixed they 
should be found sufiicient to cover the requirements of the 
London University Matriculation Examination. The pas- 
sages marked vsdth an asterisk are somewhat more advanced 
than the rest of the book, and may he omitted on a first 
reading. 

The writer desires here to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professor Skeat’s Principles of Etymology, from which 
and from Koch a very large number of the examples are 
taken ; he has also made miich use in certain parts of 
the book of Whitney’s German Grammar, of Dr. Wright’s 
Gothic Primer (for Grimm’s Law), of Brachet’s French 
Grammar, and.of Miss Soames’ Introduction to the Study of 
Phonetics, Professor Skeat’s Dictionary has been constantly 
employed. It is to the author a matter of regret that 
Dr. Sweet’s luminous New English Grmntimr did not appear 
till after the whole of this book was in type ; he has, how 
ever, made here and there a few alterations suggested by a 
perusal of it. Many other books have of course been con- 
sulted, biSt he believes there is noiie besides those named 
to which ho is under any considorablo obligations. 




ABBEEVIATIONS. 

Moat of those, Buuli :is ailj. for ttiljectivej vb. for verb, etc., are not given hero, as 
they oanr.ut lint be wiulorslooil ; others are— 

if ./'', for Anglo-l’rouch. J/. is', for MkUUe English. 

(I’ov ,, German. O.IK „ OM Ercnioh. 

T,K. „ Iflilo-Eni'oiiean. Vnih „ I'oimlar. 

L,l. „ Late or Low Latin, Ji, „ rioinaiico. 

0,R „ Old Engliah. Teat. „ Teutonic. 

SYMBOLS. 

> [“ greator than "] is used for “becomes," “passes into," “gives ua aderivn- 
■:'tiv.e,",eto. ■ 

< [“ Ics.=i than ”] is used for “ comes from," “ is derived from," etc. 

+ is Hasd for “ in combination with," “ together with." 

For the letters Jj. 'Sj seo § 23. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 

ITS HISTORY ANIJ STRUCTURE. 


CIIAFIER I. 

The Relation op English to Othee Languages by 
ITS Origin. 

§ 1. Englisc. — About tbe raiddle of the fifth, ^ century 
inv aders , from, ... sliqres , o f _ t lie ..Horlih .„..i Sea bega n to 

se e£ Brit ain and settle it by coionisa tiqn and co nque st. 
iflSe settlers were men of various elos^y-conneeted’ Low 
German ...t ribes, prominent among whom were the “ Engle^. 
oiT^ Angles . "nrom their name, the language spoken "By 
the Gex'manic conquerors of Britain became known as 
“ Englisc, ” or (as we now pronouneei it) English . That 
l anguage is the foundation or backbone of the Engl ish"^ 

. tn^cSy T” : ,, 

(a) The immigrants appear to have been mainly Angles 
inhabitants of Angel — now Angeln — in Schleswig), Saxons (whoso 
name is retained in German Saxony and in English Sussex, Essex, 
Middlesex, i,e., South Saxons, East Saxons, etc.), and Jutes, (who 
came from a district somewhat to the north of the Angles now 
known as Jiitland, i./'.. Juteland). I n the old est E ngl ish t he e xls- 
leuce of fiifTorent dialecis lias been infer red by s chol ars, though there 
afe'no” written specimens fqi^sqme tlu^ ^ntuncs after the inv asion ; 
the chief 'of these dialects are the Northumbrian; Mercian (Midland), 
and West Saxon (in the West and South) ; Northumbrian and 
Mcrciiin aje the Anglian dialects ; Saxm is represented in literature 
by the West Saxon. The Kentish dialect was (perhaps) Jutio. 
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(6) Literature first flourished in the North, and therefore among 
Angles, whence the name “Englisc” or English became used as a 
general term for the speech of Angles, Saxons, etc., in coixtradistiiic- 
tion to Latin, Celtic, Norse ; after the Scandinavian invasions 
stamped out the Northern culture, and the South became the honxo 
(^f_lettere. (especially-.- unden-Alfrod-- and his successors), the name 
English was still used for the language, though the literary dialect 
was now West Saxon. 


§ 3, The Nearest Relatives of English. — Tliere were otiier 
Low German p eop les, left ,heb.m<l on the m ainland , a nd their 
languages "wer;^ o lose lj akin ^tp th at of th e invaders ot ' 
Britaiu ; Dutch and L>is ian are the chief survivors of 
these, and th^*c6ust!tute w ith English the so-called “ Low 
Gorman ” group . But various other tribes or nations 
spoler'*G[emam^ tongues of common origin with these, 
though they differed from them more widely than these 
diSered from one another ; thus we have the Scandinavian 
g rou p (Nor se, D ankh, Icelandic, S wedish ). High Germa n 
(t he l angu age of moTmn "O^^m ahyT'and Got h ic. All t hese 
tongues, toge^r with some dialects of minor importance, 
constitute the Germanic or Teuton ic ” [see a below] gr oui? 
of languages ; a tabular view of their relationships is given 
below [§ 4]. 

(«r) As the word “ German ” is generally used in common speech to 
signify modern High German, it is preferable to use Teutonic in the 
wider sense. N.B. — By German (or Ger.) henceforth throughout this 
book is signified modem High German unless the contrary is explicitly 
'stated. Teutonic (or Teut.) refers to any or all of the languages 
clas sed above as Teutonic-or Germanic, or to the parent language. 

(6) The word Teutonic is derived from a Latinised f^irm (adj., 
Teutimiaus, fi'om Teutmies, “ Teutons ”) of a Teutonic word meaning 
“people” ; this is in Gothic in O.B. ]>end. The Mid Higli 

Ger. form of this wmrd, with an adjective sufSx, is divt-ish, whence 
Get. dmtUch (=“ German”) and Engl, JOiiteh. The deiivation of 
“ Gorman ” (which the Germans do not use, except in the wider sense 
of Teuton) is doubtful j we have it from a late Latin “ Germanus,” 
which is perhaps from a Celtic word. 


ITS relationships. 
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§3. Other Eelatives of English. — Just as English, G erman, 
Dutc h, Norse, and other languag es have tg- 


gether as close connections by birth, sonETave'varioi^ other 
tongues been similarly grouped, and in several of these V’e 
shall find we are interested. Thus, for instance, there are 
the C eltic , the Italic, the Slavonic gro ups or famil ies. 
|Durther, just as the vai'ious languageis wTiich make up a 
I giveit group may be I'egarded as diaiect.s of a single original 
[common tongue, so, too, may the various common tongue.s, 
leacli reprc.senting one of these groups, be regarded again as 
jdialects of one common tongue. We know, for instance, that 
in comparatively modern times, French, Italian, and Spani.sh 
have been developed out of .spoken Latin, widely as they may, 
at first sight, appear to differ from it in many ways. We 
h ave rea.son t o Relieve tha t in some what s imil ar ways all 
the languages grouped. as..TautonicL. were -de\:ejope d ou t of 
one prmutiYn,„XeutQiiic.J:iong and that likewise I rish , 
S cotch, and the language o f the Britons procee d from a , 
primitive C eltic Wgne , and so on. Further, the investi- 
gations of philologists teach us that the pr imitiv e Italic , 


Celtic, Teutonic, and many others were evolved~" i n the 
r emote past from a common ty pe of speech ; to this tlie 


convenient descriptive name Indo-European is 
given. 


(a) One of the chief distinctions which mark oS the Teutonic 
languages from the other Indo-European ones lies in the way in 
which the former shifted the mutes. Another is the formation and 
use of a verbal (Conjugation having a preterite and past participle 
with dental suffixes — the weak conjugation. 


* (6) One of the chief distinctions which mark off High. German 
from the other Teutonic languages lies in the fact that the mutes iu 
the fornifer have generally progressed a stage further than in the 
latter [Oh; v. j. 


§ 4. A general view of the relationships between the 
chief members of the Indo-European family of langiiage.s 
is easily obtained from a table such as the following ; — 
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Table of the Inbo-European Family of Languages, 

Sanskrit 


Indian gronp , including 

(dead), and several spoken lan- 
guages of India. 

Iranian gi'on p, including Persian. 
Armenian . 

/ Hellenic group , including (Jlassit 
I Greek, and all Greek dialects. 


Asiatio 


jluding Classic Latin, 


Italic group , 
and popular spoken Latin, with its 
offspring, tiifL.Romance La nguages , 

Por tuguese. Roumanian, etc. 

Celtic group , including British and 
Cornish (dead), Cymric (Welsh), 
Breton, Erse (Irish) . G^elic/Scotclik 
Ulanj. 

Russian, Polish, Czech (Bohemian) ; 
Old Prussian (dead), Lithuanian, etc. 

Tentonie group, including English, 
German, Norse, etc., given in de- 
V tail below. 


T xdq-Eueopea n 
"“^( or Aryan). 


Eurojpean 


Table of the Teutonic Group of Languages. ? 
' Gothic (dead). 

Scandinavian, including Norse, Ice* 
landic, Swedish, Danish. * 

! Low Germa n, including English, 
i Dutch, Frisian, etc. 

High German, of which ^the only 
existing representative is always 
( known as “German.” 


Hast Teutoni o 
J}ivmo>C ~ 


Teutonic 


CHAPTER II. 


^Survey of the Ciiiep Ohasges that have taken place 
IN the Grasimatical Structure of English, 

§ 5. Decay of the Plexional System, Although, as has 
been said, t he langua g e spoken by the Anglo -Saxons is the 
btisis of modern English , y et the latter at first sight seem s 
ver y little i n co mmon ivith it. The main causes 
tEaFEaw brought this about are two : the vocabulary hasl 
been ever growing bigger and more heterogeneous owing n 
mainly to the influence of other nations upon us [Ch. iii.] ;J 
« C the flexional system has been ever decaying and becoming 
(simpler, until it has •well-nigh disappeared. It is with this 
latter cause that we are mainly occupied in this chapter, 
and the statement concerning it in the preceding sentence 
is of such importance that it may be weU to state it again 
somewhat more fully and call particular attention to it : — 

A tendency to simplify its inflexional system has heen 
exhibited by English during the whole period of its existence : 
and this natural tendency, aided by certain external influences 
(§ 10), has converted it from a tongue which employed many 
distinctive flexions into one which has extremely few. 

(a) frrainmatical relationships mainl y 

by flejflon is called (o -w-, “with,” “together’*; rWTj/it, “put”). 

A lan guage whiahjise s auxi liary indeijcndeQt_woid3im.Place-o£..flgxiQn 
is sometimes culled a.?iaLvtio ( dva^. “back.**“un-’*; Ai/w,“ loose”). Thus 
fnr inslahce in Latin, which is synthetic, if we say 
« am-o puer-i bon-i patr-cm, 
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person singular present indicative is being used, tbe -evi showing 
us that nmtmn is employed as a direct object and so forth ; but in 
•the English equivalent 

I love the good boy’s father 

there is only one inflected word, and even that would be avoided in 
speech if the speaker did not suppose his hearer to know in advance 
whether one boy or more [Le. loi/s or lK>ys''\ were meant ; but there 
is no distinction in form between love, Isb pers. sing, present indie., 
as used here, and love, 1st or 2nd or fird pers. plur. present 
indie., imperative, infinitive, and substantive : similarly the form in 
no way indicates to us that father is (here) direct object, or that 
g<wd refers to lay. Hence besides using auxiliary words to make 
up for want of flexions (ef. am-aho and I loill love), a non- syntheti c 
language admits of less ela-sticity in the positions that words, may 
occupy : J^ahn loves Susarfis by no means the same as Susan loves 
Ifoim, while Susan John loves is inadmissible in prose and ambiguous 
in verse [but in Latin we may say JBallus amat IvJiam, JBallvs 
luliam amat, Amat JSalhvs Juliam; Amat Juliam JBallus, luliam 
lialhus amat, luliam amat Balbus], 

(b) In O.E., however, I love the father oftheycoi lay shows the 
synthetic forms : — ic hifg-e \> 0 ‘ne faeder )>ae-s god-an cnap~an; cp. 
Ger, ; ieh liebe den Vater des guten Knalen, 


§ 6. Three well-marked stages are to be distinguished 

to the ^an aTytiq^ i^ Sfflj." ~ " ' ’ ’ 

Old English (O.E.) is the era of full inflexions ; -as, -an . 

Middle English (M.E.) is th e era of le velled or wea k- 
e ned i rijia!djQri£, in which the ol d le^on al vow els 
were redticed to -e . 

Modeun English is t he eta of vanished in flexions^ 
in which the Middle English -e <iisappears wher- 
ever possible from px'onunciation, while consoKantal 
flexions disappear except in a few cases. 

I §7. The passage from O.E. to M.E., and again from 
; M.E. to Modern English, was of course not effected suddenly 
ior deliberately; the termination -tw, for instance, in the 
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pom. plural of nouns did not at once pass into the -es of 
pliddle English, nor did this immediately pass into the of 
Ito-day. Thei’e was a period in which the two forms -as 
land -es existed side by side, until the latter finally pre- 
Wailed, and so similarly there was a period where -es struggled 
{with -s before giving way. To these periods the convenient 
name of “ Transition ” is given, and if we assign to each 
of them a range of about a century, we may draw out the 
following table to illustrate the changes which we have 
been considering: the dates assigned, however, are neces- 
sarily only rough approximations to the truth, for there 
is no such thing as sudden change in the structure of a 
language, but only growth ; moreover in different areas the 
development was not of equal rapidity. Th ese dates apply 
( roughly) to East Midland E n glish, the par en t of our 
modern litera ry dialect . 


? 8 . 


N.'ime of Period, 

Limits. 

Flexions. 

Remarks. 

Old English . 

to 1100 . 

Full . . , . 

to about the end 
of generation 
alive at the 
N. Conquest. 

l.yi Transiihm 

Middle Eng- 

U00tol200 . 

P u 1 1 a n d 
Weakened 

a century on- 
ward, 

lish . . 

1200 to 1400 , 

Levelled . 

Chaucer died 
1400. 

2nd Transition 

Modern Eng- 

1400 to 1500 , 

Levelled andi 
Vanished 

a century on- 
ward. 

lish 

ifroni about 1500 

1 

Vanished . . 

introduction of 
printing, 147G, 


§ 9. If we desire typical examples of the three stages we 
|mighttake— - 

O.E. leorn-i-an (inf.) sun-u hund-as. 

M.E. lorn-en son-e hund-es. 

Modern, learn son hound-s. : 
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i § 10. Foreign Influences. — We have ti’eated the decay of 
the flexional sy.stem and its re pIaceme nt...h:K-the-aaaIytig.. as 
I mainly due to a tendenc y inhm’en t in the lan gx xag e, and we 
.are jrlstlSsdisr^'' ddmgdotH by the history of Old Eng]i.sh. 
jbefore it was appreciably afiected by foreign influences, and 
|by the history of cognate Teutonic tongues, which exhibit 
she effects of the same tendency without those external 
pauvses which have affected English. The progress sif the 
movement, however, was undoubtedly facilitated by the 
Sca ndina vi an invaaons of the ninth and following two 
cent uries which d id much to unsettle the English flexiona l 
system, espec ially in East Anglia and lilorthnmbria , and by 


nT ce"di.stinction3 of Teutonic gi*amma r. We proceed to deal 
more fully with thase foreign influences in describing the 
sources of the vocabulary of modern English in the next 
chapter. But it may be well to point out here that, what- 
ever influence foreign tongues may have exei'ted in assisting 
the tendency of the inflexions to become levelled, in no ease 
have they been the cause of giving us any new inflexion or 
method of inflexion; all the infl^ions used in English ore 


Possibly the employment of -s, -es for the plural of (nearly) 
all noxjns was somewhat assisted by the French usage which also 
employed the same suffix (though of quite different history) ; the -» 
plural noun flexion is of course English (O.E. -as), but it was only 
one arnong many, varieties formerly employed. t 


OHAPTBE III. 


The Influence of otiibb Languages upon English— 
Sources op our Vocabulary. 

§ 11. Bearing in mind whafc has been said as to the 
gradual process from the liexional to the analytic sta^e, 
we may now study the evolution of modern Eng'lLsli chiefly 
with regard to its vocabulary. Here we have mainly to 
follow the course of the nation’s history. 

§ 12. Earliest Foreign Elements. Until the invasion of 
Britain we suppose t he language of Angles and Saxons to 
have been purely Teutonic^n vocabulary , with the trifling 
e xception oTT very few Latin word s used by them and 
otKer (Tainan" tribe^ on th^ontinent. The Anglo-Saxons 
harried, displaced and absorbed the Celtic inhabitants of 
great part of Britain, and from them adopted a f pw Cel tic 
words, as -well as a little of the Latin known to the Britons, 

■who had long been under Roman sway. Ohristianitv was 
preached to th e Englis h by Ronasm missiona ries ( Augustine’s 
mission, and~~tEis was th e Limning of the first . - 

considerabie..infl,iix of _ Latin w ords, thejwbr'ds so intro duc e ^ 
being in the fii’st place -those connected ’'with ecHesiastica li 
xisages, several of them being therefore u ltimately of G reek _ 
origin * from the ninth century and onwards there was 12? 
also a considerable amount of t ranslat ion from Latin 
origi nals, by w’-bicli means some more Latin wHirds were 
introduced. The words thus brought into Old English are 
known as " iAtin of the secpnd_.p.eriod,” those learned on 
the Continent or from the Britons being Latin, of the 
first period.” 
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(a) Tlie number of first and second period Latin words together 
—often not to be accurately distinguished— is probably no^jcouple 
of hu ndre d, and of these a considerable number has perished and 
since been re-introduced in forms which show us that we have not 
got them direct from Old English. 

§ 13. ScandinaviEin. — The Scandinavian invasions of the 
ninth and following centuries culminating in the ascendency 
of a Norse dynasty over all England half a century l>efore 
the Norman Conquest caused the introduction of a number 
of Scandinavian words, especially in East- Anglia and 
Northumbria 5 some of these are easily distinguished and 
are given in the list below, but in other cases it is extremely 
doubtful whether a wmrd is of Norse or native English 
origin, the two languages being closely akin by birth (§ 2) 
and strikingly alike in their Teutonic vocabulary at this 
period. A more important effect of the Norse invasions on 
the language was th e influence it bad on the inflex io nal 


system of which we have ^ready spoken ( § 10). 


§ Id. The Normans (Anglo-French). — ^me other word s 
of Iiatin origin may have reached us before the Conquest 
tEroIigh~th6 medium of the Normans, with whom the later 
Saxon kings (notably Edward the Confessor) had intimate 
relations. These Normans or Northmen had raided upon 
France and settled there, much as their kin had done in 
England ; brought in contact, however, with a Bomance- 
speaking nation, they had practically abandoned their own 
tongue, aud spoke French, the dialect of it used by them 
being known as Norman-^ench. The C onquest of Engl.-m d 
by the Normans, which we date from the battl& of Hastings, 
established NormauTErench as the language o f the rulinp; 


English, of course, never ceased to' be spoken, but it was 
now the language of a subject people, and was no donger 
cultivated as a literary medium, s o that its vocabular y 
was reduced to the small modicu mlnecessarv for oi-dinary 
purposes in the l o wer walks of life . Yet if was' the” tongue 
of the conquered thaT was destined to survive enriched with 
vast borrowings from the conquerors’ language, wdiich itself ^ 
finally disappear’ed before th e, end of JJmfojurt eentj ijiflntiiry. 



SOURCES OF ITS VOCABULARY. 11 

Tlie beginning of the great influx of ISTorman-Frencb (or, 
more correctly, Anglo-French) words into English ma,kes 
itself first noticeable in the scanty remains of the English 
writings of the twelfth century; and from this time onwards 
to the time when Ah^<>Erehoh was itself dying out (some- 
what before 1400), the borrowing from Anglo-French went 
on to a vast extent, so that by the time when business ^ 

the laAV-coints was first allowed to be conducted in English 
(1362T, and when children. were first taught. in .schooLthrough 
the_ medium of English (1386) instead of Anglo-French, 
English had become a thoroughly composite language, having 
grafted upon the Teutonic stock a large number of words 
of Romance origin, wh ich it inflected and used precisely 
if t hey were nativ e , and to which it imparted an appearance 


§ 15. Continental French in Middle English. — Be.sides the a 
in.flux of Anglo-French, there was another source whence 
French words were introduced into Middle English. This 
is continental French, which was spoken by the early 
Plantagenet king5~anH their courts, and was the medium 
of a literature w’-hich powerfully influenced our writers, 
especially during the foiir teenth century and after. Hence 
French words were adopted into English; later borrowings, 
oven when coined directly from Latin, have asually been 
formed on the fnodels of these. 

§ 16. Revival of Learning. — ^The borrowing and coinage 
of words of Latin origin was greatly increased by the 
revival of the study of the classics and the Ptenaissanco of 
Literature in the sixteenth centuiy, and by the increased 
interest displayed in theology, arts, and , science which 
accompanied it; nor has the coinage ever cease d — it was 
particularly active in the seventeenth century — and it is 
not likelylo do so entirely while new words are required for 
new ideas and can easily be formed from the dead languages 
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on the model of earlier examples, adopted in the Middle 
English period. It is important to notice that thp^laJer 
boriw^gs (with some inconsiderable exceptions) shape^ 
them seTySi on the mndeljif words_^us_teken„centiiries,a"o 
from Laian through the me dium of Old I^nch, eve n w here 
they do not happen to ha\'e passedjblu’ou^i Ereiich.at,iill 
and' ai’e'lqxtrte^ _modern m Jheir. formation ; hjpnotist^ 
^msopkpj for instance, are creations of yesterday, and the 
latter a mere ElhglisE 'coinag e — y et the form is the same as 
if theyhad been 'Greek formations transliterated into Latin, 
thence borrowed by French and so taken into English, 
perhaps as far back as the fourteenth century — as we see 
if wo compare 

(a) ThfiisJiLnQ.thiug raaJJtn^M uiTav points o ut] in procession and 
pregresmmin sliow that one is eleventh cenfciiry, the other sixteont^^ 
Even pJiotograpli, gedlogp^ ie lep1io ne \&'!rCi t h e form they w ould 
havo'liad'if~f hey hM~Bee n living words .m the mouths., of CrLccks, 
LatinSjFrenQh, and Eng lish fro m the Ireginning, instead of formations 
of .the nineteenth contu^: evangelist^mirmomyj dialogws are worfs 
w)ncE have soli vedff heir pmsentlorm being the result. '~Plhptggraj^ii 
ety,, take their form <2# ^ they had BO. lijed. 

§ 17. Comparison of the Native Teutonic with the 
Romance Element in English. — No other language has 
had an influence upon our vocabulary in any way com- 
parable to that of Latin, which (mainly, of course, vid 
French) has given us a supply of words that far out- 
numbers the native Teutonic store ; at least, such" we shall 
find to he the case if we consult a dictionary, where each 
word is entsered only once ' and where the abstruse and the 
familiar alike rank as equal ; but in writing and in actual 
speech each of u.s uses only a certain proportion of all the 
great mass of words in the language, and this proportion, 
be it as small as that of the peasant or as considerable as * 
that of Shakespeare, contains practically all the living^ 
native Teutonic element; and this is one of the reasons 
that Justify us in regarding the composite Englij^h of tlio 
nineteenth century as Low German, not Romance. The 
words which we all use and must use, and without which 
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it is difficult to frame a couple of consecutive sentences, are 
all native, and essentially the same words as our Low 
German foregoers used in the England of Alfred, in the 
Britain of the Celts, and on the mainland of Europe j 
hence, even from considerations of vocabulary alone, wo 
should he justified in regarding spoken English as a Low 
German language. But in the classification of languages, 
structttre is- of more importance than vocabulary — shape 
and form rather than stufl' and coloni’ — and this as -we have 
seen (§ 10) is pure Teutonic in oiir tongue. Bet us observe 
here that one effect of all our flexions beiiig native is to 
a word containmg'^ments^ 

■fhan one Janguage— pjjt of evej;y non-native word which 
mSESita.,., flexions : thus, for instance, rive is Old Noi-se, 
’Mention French, yacJii Butch; hut since these are fully 
naturalised English we can inflect them, thereby imme- 
diately adding an English element as in riv-m, iiivention-Sf 
yacht-ing. 


§ 18. The subject of the native constituents of modem 
English is so interesting and impoi'tant that we shall do 
well to examine them a little more closely in contrast with 
the Bomanee elements. To begin with let us notice that 
Bomance words consist almost entirely of “ presentive ” 


word s ; thatlsT oTsay, of words which c^ up some ^fi nite 


conception to tKe„.u^d ve rbs, ^jective s), w EiIe~TEe 

■‘^'^mbolie or relational wdr^^ ^e absolutely necessary 


liHfes'“bf 'speecE wdiicH o nIjr~have hiba iuhg ~ in cbh^ 


In the following section an attempt is made to present a simple 
classification, of the Teutonic elements of the vocabulary. Adverbs 
are omitted here as a separate part of speech, falling under the 
head .either of conjunctions or prepositions, or being obviously 
derived from other parts of speech ; see §§ 204-8, 
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§ 19. Teutonic are , 

(i) all inflexions ; 

KB. — All words of whatever kind containing a mutated 
vowel C§ 63), the process of miatation having disappeared from 
English before the blending of Anglo-French with the native 
clement, ^ 

(ii) all pronouns; 

(iii) all numerals, except the adjective second, which, has 
replaced other when more than two things are discussed, 
and dozen, 'million, 'billion which ax'e Romance ; 

(iv) all geiuiine con junctions and prepositions : e.g. and, 
in, but ; biit other parts of speech or combinations used in 
place of these are often Romance or hylirid : e.g. except, 
provided, granting, considering, because, durmg, etc. (§§ 
214-215); 

(v) all genuine interjections or natural expressions of 
emotion by a mere cry ; 

(ff) but some words of this class originally presentive are now so 
used symbolically : alas is the chief Komance form now used as an 
interjection (§ 221). 

(vi) Onomatopceic words, i.e., words which endeavour to 
imitate by sound the thing they name, such as eoo, buzz, 
hiss, hush ; 

(a) But words formed originally by this process in other tongues 
have also been IxuTowed like others by English, e.g. murmur 
(<F, <L.), iariarous <L. iarbarus <Gk. j3d.p|3apos, “ foreign"— • 
one who says §ap-^ap-. 

(vii) Several living suffixes and prefixes, such as mess, 
-ly, -er, un-,^ as well of course as many no longer living. 
[By “ living ” is meant such as are still used to form new 
words.] But several common living affixes are 'foreign : 
e.g. ante-, in-, -ity, -ess (fern.), -isrn (Gk.), -ize (Gk.), -ist 
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(■sdii) Yerbs. 

All tlie auxiliaries are Teutonic (symbolic and indispens- 
able, § 18). 

Also ail strong verbs (including those once strong but 
now weak, see §§ 168-171) and their derivatives (§ 188); 

(a) and all verbs with mutated present stems, such as tliinltf sell, 
eto. (see § 175), 

Of o*her verbs, many such as denote the commonest or 
most necessary actions, states, etc,, and therefore could 
scarcely have become so little used by the English as to 
give vray to foreign intruders, are Teutonic : such are, 
for instance (beside those included in the classes indicated 
above, among which are e.g. eat, drink, sing, sleep, go, do, 
run, hite, uoake, bear), make, live, wend, fill, kiss, greet, learn, 
work, clothe, weigh, vnsh, send, till, stir, live, dwell, heal, 
siame, listen, cleanse, feed. 

But examples of Erench verbs (especially early borrow- 
ings), which replace or exist side by side with native ones, 
are common enough, e.g. move, suffer, rest, turn, fail, join, 
please, preach, cook, state, view. 

There is a vast number of other French verbs in 
English, especially among those more particularly asso- 
ciated with higher culture of various kinds, e.g. evolve, 
operate, quote, stupefy, induce, exhort, cultivate, summon. 

(ff) Cp, exist (Romance) with he (Teut.), commence (R.) with 
hegiii (T.), tolerate (R.) mth hear (T.), meditate (R.) and po7ider 
(R.) with (T,). 

(ix) Adjectives. 

Besides thei pronominal and numeral (see ii. and iii. 
above), to the native element belong mo,st of those which 
denote common qualities (cp. viii. above) ; e.g. red, black, 
white, green, little, strong, weak, short, good, better, best, bad, 
near, fqr, bright, sloio, quick, fast, loose. But French are 
tlie monosyllabic large, long, brief curt, false, coy, sage, 
frail, with many more ; and (mostly of later origin) a very 
large number of others, such as quiet, crud, jealous, equal, 
stupid, fragile, amiable, dependent, regal. 

(ff) Cp. ancient (Romance) and old (Tent.), mute (R.) and dumb 
if.'), false (R.) and untrue (T.), sage (B.) and wise (T.), 
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(x) jSouns. 

A,s with %’erbs and adjectives, many of the indispensable 
and most common a, re Teutonic ; e.g. — 

'‘]>?atui‘ar' features— s ea , wafer , land, heavens, 
stone, sand. Eut air is Eomance (<]?. air, <L. aer, <Gk. 
mjp). 

Karnes of beings, common family relationships, etc. — man, 
v;oinan, child, father, mother, daughter, son, brother, sister, 
husband, wife. But Romance are aunt (<O.R. ante^\p.ov^ 
ta7ite\, <L. amita), cousin (<F. cousin, <L. coyisobrinus), 
uncle (<F. oncle, <L. amcnculvs “uncle,” diminutive of 
avus, “ grandfather ”). 

Names of many familiar creatures — cow, ox, hound, pig, 
fish, fly, horse, sheep, calf But Romance are beef ( < F, hmuf, 

< L. hovem, acc. of bos, “ ox ”), porlc ( < F. joorc, < L. porous, 
“pig”), mutton (<F. mouton), veal {<O.F. ved [now veau\, 

< L. vitellus, diminutive of vitvlus, “ calf ” ), etc. 

Names of trades, callings, professions, etc., are nearly all 
Romance, with, as might be expected, the exception of a 
few humble and indispensable ones ; thus, haher, ploughman, 
smith axe Teutonic, but Romance are butcher, grocer (i.e. 
grosser, “ one who deals wholesale or in gross, < F. grassier 
<gTos, “ great,’-' < L.L. “ big,” “fat”), tailor (<F. 

tailleur < tailler, “to cut”), chandler (< F. chandelier < pop. 
L. candelarius <L. candela, “candle”): and Romance of 
course are advocate, solicitor, barrister, tutor, accountant, 
professor, author, poet, parson, curate, editor, general^ colonel, 
captain, lieutenant, doctor, surgeon. 

Further, Romance is the greater part of oitr nouns 
denoting things not absolutely indispensably for every-day 
life, including a vast number of abstract nouns, of terms 
connected with art, literature, and science, theology, etc. 
These are so numerous that it is scarcely worth while 
giving examples ; in the sentences just written, for instance 
(^beginning with “ Further,” six lines above), the following 
nouns and adjectives are Romance ; liomance, part, nouns, 
indispemahh, vast, nuniber, abstract, terms, art, literature, 
science,^ theology (Gk.), numerous, examples (and denoting, 
including, co7inected)\ but notice the Teutonic noutis, things, 
day, life, while. 
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§ 20. Astiiking proof of tlie ubiqiiitousness of the native 
element in English will be seen if we attempt to construct 
sentences which contain no Teutonic words ; it can be done, 
but it is extremely difficult, while it is almost impossible 
to write a paragi-aph of half a dozen lines under the same 
conditions, inasmuch as we are deprived of the use of 
articles, auxiliaries, conjunctions, pronouns, etc. ; moreover 
the Teutonic element is almost certain to asseid. itself in 
some necessary inflexion. 

(ct) e.g^ “ Stupidity perpetuaHy claims attention. Terrible accident.? 
occur frequcntZy during theatrical proceediwy* ; extraordinary ac- 
tivity prevents similar ridiculous panic.” Uerhaps an imperative 
sentence is the most we can, do without any Teutonic element at all 
— e,g. “ Triumph gross stupidity, silence acute perception ! "—and 
even here this is only clue to the decay of our inflexional system. 
On the other hand, it is possible to write many pages without 
necessarily using Romance words ; but it is not natural or easy for 
us to do so, and we cannot do it without circumlocution or straining, 
when the matter does not deal with bare and simple statement of 
common facts. As an example, we might observe the first three 
stanzas of Gray’s Elegy, in which the diction is remarkably simple : ^ 
yet here there are Eomance words (in italics below) which could not' 
easily be removed and replaced by equivalent Teutonic substitutes. ; — ' 

“ The oitTfm tolls the knell otjpartmg day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me- 

“ the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the a stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the iZisitaKt folds : 

‘ Ssic that from yonder ivy-?nci?if7ed toimr 
The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign” 

(b) Apart* from the classification by meaning and function, the 
mere form will also often help uS to recognise that a word is 
Teutonic. Thus, for instance, ail stems showing gradation [§ 61] 

B.L> 2 
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or Hjutated vowels [§ 63] are Teutonic ; so also nearly all words 
beginning with lo, which is unknown to French and Latin, and all 
beginning with wJt : nearly all containing ffh or beginning with y. 
On the other hand, w'ords beginning with j are (with very few 
exceptions) not native— -as, e.g. judge, Jury, juvenile, jelly, etc., the 
O.E. consonantal i- or ge- becoming y— e.g. year from O.E. gear. 
Of words beginning with^ probably none is of Teutonic origin [see 
§ i7d hi.]. The appearance of th or dJt (§ 30) is generally a mark 
of English origin, the sound being unknown to French (and*^Latin) ; 
but a number of words containing it are Greek (and are, however, 
easily recognised as such), the th then transliterating the Greek 6 ; 
e.g. theme, antijiathy, ethie, mthetwim. 


§ 21. Beside.'; the native eloinent and the Eoinance drafts 
of various stages, there have entered into English as into 
England natives of almost every race under the sun : these 
we may deal -with shortly here, though the whole subject 
is both large and intei-esting. Foreign words reach us (a) 
by direct contact with foi*eign peoples or {h) vid literatixre, 
and there is no need for us to distinguish between the two 
cai;esher6; it follows that we have got words from every 
nation with whom we have had intercourse in warfare, 
trade, diplomacy, art, science, or any other way, as well as 
indirectly through the medium of writings of all kinds. 
In the following sections (§§ 22-27) the chief of these 
sources are touched on, and what has been said in the 
previous sections is summarised. 

It is to be remembered that the borrowing and coinage pro- 
rK jmc'J' cesses are ever going on around us ; to hov eott. a gladetone (bag) are 
made from living persons' names just as we re to 'burlte, a ftpermr in 
the past -. closure, though practically coined (or re'Coin^d)”in ourdays, 
ha.s followed the precedent of enclosure, exjiosurc, etc. ; so, just as 
contact with Dutch seamen in the Elizabethan age and the seventeenth 
century gave us hoom, sehoener, shipper, modern warfare with the 
Dutch in South Africa in our day has taught us boer, lager, and treh. 
Foreign products at one time unknown in England have now become 
so familiar to ns that their names arc not uttered with any feeling of 
strangeness, e.g, tea, coffee, potato : with less common or more rcceiit 
introductions the process of naturalisation is still go*ing on, e.g. 
banana, pimetdo,- 
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Summary of the Sources op our Vocabulary with 
SOME Selected Examples. 


(a) ’She native Low German Element; see §§ 18, 19, 

A<Id a large number o£ the commonest place and pemon names 
[l)ut soe § 25]. especially (“home” : cp, Ger. “-helm 'tun'_ 

town”), -7oiok, -ford, -I/ridge : examples arc Michleham, Birming- 
ham, Hamilton (= Ham -f- toib § Greenwich, Wallinsford, 
Knightsbridfje, Freeman, Smith, Batter- 

, • (6) Dutch, 

(i) Many nautical terms, including ahoy, aloof, avast, 
boom, cruise, deck, hoist, h%ill, shijtper [the native English 

. form , is sM^ojterl, yacht, yawl. 

(ii) Some military terms and words easily connected 
with camp life, together wdth others, mainly due to English 
volunteers in the Low Countiies during the Elizabethan 
period, or the Dutch merchants who settled in London 
about the same time, ii3 eluding beleaguer, hlmiderbuss, knap- 
sack, snaffle, suttler, trigger, waggon t boor, h'andy, ledger, 

\stiver. 

(iii) Others worth noticing (some may come under the 
above headings) are 

(a) most (if iiot all) diminutives in -km, such as manikin, 
bumpkin, % \^%h. 

(h) art-terms: easel, landscape. 

(c) from place names: delf (Delft), holland, cambric 
.(Cambrai), spa. 

• {d) burgomaster', landgrave, margrave, elope, fop, frolic, 

kottentot, wainscot. 

Some words of continental Low German origin not strictly Dutch 
I (ISelherlands in general, Flemish, Frisian.) may be reckoned in with 
the above. 
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(q) Scaiidiimvian. 

(i) Many words due to the viking raids and settlements, 
often not to be accui'ately distingtiished from native words 
(see § 13) : among those certainly of Old Noi-se oi’ Danish 
oi’igin are are (§ 17^6), hath, fro (cognate English from)^ ill, 
same, they, them, their, and till (pi-ep,), hitshand, die, shy, 
which are remarkable as such common words and belonging 
to such classes [§§ 18-19] as to indicate that the iDanes’ 
speech was indeed regarded as but a pax'ticulai* kind of 
“ English,’' Further we may mention aye, fellow, gimss, 
happy, happen, hushing, low, meek, odd, rot, rotten, sake, 
ugly, voindov) — ’breadth, depth, length, loidth — hilloio, earl, 
raid. Diking, stra nd, thrall — scant, score, shill, shin, skirt, 
mull, and some'^hers ^ih initial s/a- — ’hash, blush, husk 
(whei’O the final -sk = sik, reflexive pronoun) — and -by 
[= town "], -dak, -firth, -frith, -thwaite, -wick in place 
names, such as Grimsby, Clydesdale, etc. ; as alsQ Riding 
[§ 126/]. 

The woid «o» was used in patronymics among the Northmen 
(e.g. Tyrgmssm, JBjSrmon) before it was so employed in English ; 
probably its common employment with us (Johnson, Watson, Sinison, 
etc.) was due to Northern' influence ; the O.E, method was by the 
m&x4ng(0,g.BroiminffP 

(ii) Later borrowings from Scandinavian languages include 
geysir (Iceland. ),/oc,/?^, and some others ; 

(a) but such words are few, for we have had little contact with 
the Scandinavians since the Danish invasions until quite recently. 
JDaMia is coined from a Swede’s name (J9ffl7i/-{-pseHdo-I.atin ending), 
just as Xhichsia from a German’s (Fuchs'). 

(b) A certain numher of words of Scandinavian origin reached 

us through French — the Norman, it must be remembered, was a 
North-man, ^ 

. (^) Geiroan.— bee n taken 

< ^ectly ifrom High (Ge rman; the commonest are meerschaum . 
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(а) Tcolinical philological words (Germany being the cradle of | 

Hciuiitific philology) very recently borrowed sometimes appear in ? 

English, but arc scarcely adopted as English, words: e.g. Umlaut 

(§ 6ii), Ahlaut (§ 61). ; 

(б) Others of High ^German .origin have reached ns at diSeront 

times mainly thro ugh French, in whiiS’ there is a considerable » } 

numher of' suclirwords : e.g. yay, manital, riehas, etc. Dollar, -5 

wine-acre are High German words come to ns rid Dutch, -t 

' • ■ " - - I 

EOMANGE, \ 

§ 23, (Including also words taken directly from Latin and 
words coined in English on the model of Latin or Romance 
words already naturalised.) 

,f (a) LatiiLof the First and Second Periods (see § 12). 

Examples are (i) -cliester, -cas te r, -cester in plaeo. nOdBhS \ 

( e,g, Chester, Ciren cesie?7X an^'a : < L. cmtrum), -co in ] 

in^inwH't< street (< L. st?'ata via), mall 

(< L. valhirii), fort (<L. foirins “harbour”: seen in 
place names, e.g. Devonjoori), mile (< L. mille),pine vb. 

( < L. poena ) — these and a few others before end of sixth 
century. 

(ii) (a) Ecclesiastical, scriptural, etc, altar, arh, candUf ^ 
cowl ( < mciUlm]', creed ( < credo), disciple, font and fount 
(< font-mi), mm ^fT'nonnu), 7^oo^i (< ndna hora), shrine 
(< scrinixm), temple (< te mplm n), and several of Greek 
01 ‘igin ; see § 24, below. 

(6) Miscellaneous — inyalements, commodities, etc. clial h 
(< calc-em), cheese (< case-'us), cooh (< coquus), fever 
(< febris), imh {<, O.E. y7ice with mutation from L, urmiai 
possibly belongs to “first” period), lake (< lacus), mint 
(< mo7ieta), mount (< mont-e7/i), pea {< pisum, § 106a), pear 
( < pirum), pound ( < pondus), and several of Gx'eek origin ; 
see § 24, below. 

All th«! above are nouns : verbs are offer ( < ofh're), sTvrive 
• (< sci'ibere), sp)e7id (< dispendere), and two or three others. 

Ci'isp ( < crisqms) is the only adjective. 

ft We may note here, among words taken dhectly from Latin, a fev? : 

nouns takeii mainly in quite modem times without change of form — i' 

* these are mostly technical and scientific : appendix, axis, formula, i 

fungus, index, -memorandum, series, | 
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(b) French, 

(i) From Norman-French as spoken in England (Anglo- 
French) : § 14. 

(ii) From Continental French, and coinages from Latin 
on the model of French words naturalised in English, as 
discussed in §§15-16. 

(hi) From modern French (since about 1660 1. J;Im;e_th,e 
Ooiii^entaLpi^nuj^iation of the sj^mbols is frequently; a 
gui de : cp. for exainph,n2ie sound of ch in dimmpagne 
and in clmnihev'f other instances are anutieur, camjMzg'/i, 
critique^ ennuis etiquette (but of Germanic origin : a doublet 
of ticket), connoisseur, restaurant, rouge, trousseau. 

(c) Italian. 

Tlie ma|or part of the vocabulary of.niusic: duet, con- 
tralda^~<^Sra^'pwiin^pHMtrd&M.aJ(^^ quints, semibreve, 
soh, sonaia, soprano, l^io, etc. Also canto and stanzcif 
hy'occoli, cupola, dado, dilettante, ditto, macaroni, manifesto, 
motto, stiletto, umbrella, volcano. 

: armada, flotilla, commodore, stevedore, com- 
rade, domino, duenna, flamingo, merino, mosquito, negro, 
peccixMlh, punctilio, quadroon, tornado, vanilla, etc. Sherry 
is from a Spanish place name {Xeres). So 'port (wine) is 
from the Portuguese Oporto \ other Portuguese words are 
caste, moidore, molasses, pimento, fetish, parasol. 

§ 24. Greek. 

(i) viA La tin in Old English (see §§ 12, 23 (a) above): \|| 
these are mp^ly words connected with the church, scripture, [ ' 
etc. : examples aro alms (shortened from O.E. celmesse < L. 
ehemosyna < Glc. Ik^rjpoo-vvY}), angel (< L. angelus < Gk. 
ayyfXos, “messenger”), anthem (< L. antiphona < Gk. 
oi’TKpmvr , — “ aniiphone ” is its doublet), apostle ( < »apostoluH ■ 
< dirdcTToXos), bish op (episcopus < im-crKovroi, “ over-seer ”) 
and archbishop (ttrcA=Gk. apyi-, “chief”), canon {< Kavwv, 

“a rule”), Chris t (Xptcrrds), e/iwch (older cyrice < L. 
cyriaca < Kvpiaxd, “ belonging to the Lord ” < /cvpt^?, “ lord ”), 
clerk {< clericus < KXoypiKos < kAt^po?, “portion”), deacon " 
( < diaconus < Bimovos, “ servant ”), devil ( < diabolus < 
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StajSoXosj “slanderer”), ma/rtyr {< lyAfrevp, “ %\'itness”), 
mmsfer { < monasterium < /rovocrT^piov < jawo?, “alone” t 
monastery is a doublet through French), monk ( < monachtts 
< fjuovay^os < ftdvos), pope (O.E. popo, < Xi, pwpa^ < TTO.TtTra.ti, 
“father”; a doublet of papa)^ priest {< preshy ter < 
irpeafivrepos, “ elder ” : its doublet is presbyter). 

Others are anchor, buit&r, copper {< KUTrpw, “Cyprus”), 
dish (Sto-Ko 5 : its doublet is disc), paper ( < vrain’pos, papyrus” 
— of Egyptian origin), pepper. 

ia) For explanation of the term “doublet ” see § 7ib. 

(ii) Besides these classes, Greek words which passed into 
Latin share the fortune of Latin words, and therefore reach 
us through French (as well as occasionally tlu’ough other 
Ilomauce languages) Just as Latin words do [§§ 14-16]; 
examples are (A.-F.) astronomy, baptize, hihle and (Con- 
tinental French) philosopher [the -er is English agent suffix : 

§ 126a], sojyhism, etc. Further, Greek has been constantly 
used and is used still for the purpose of coining words 
(in French or in English) referring to the sciences and 
arts, the* model of established words being generally followed 
— examples (whose derivation presents no difficulty to any 
one with an elementary acquaintance with Greek) are 
arcJuBology, psychology, synthesis, thermometer, telephone, 
pkoriograpli, cKiromancy, Qte. 

it will be noticed that the Greek ‘ (rough breathing) is 
written in Latin, French, English h ; v (upsilon) is written 
y] X is generally w-ritten c ; oi is written os or e ; € and rj 
are both vTitten e ; o and w both become o; x is 'tvritten ch ; 
6 is written thr (pi-on. in English like English th in thin) ; 
<fi is written (pron. /) or /, ^ is written jpa, p is written 
r/i (pron. r). 

(a) A few woids of Greek origin whose etymologies are not at all 
obvious first sight are worth noticing ; blame is a doublet of bias- 
jdieme, slander of scandal, palsy of paralysis, fancy of phantasy ; 
— see § Tib ; dropsy is shortened for hydropsy < Gk, VSpuf < Sdm, 

watev'’ •, f renzy or phrenzy is the Gk, fppirTjcns < tppTqv < (atom 4>psv-'), 
“ he.TJt.” m&overn < F, gouvemer < L, gubernave Gk. Kv^epvar, 
“to steer**! surgeon was formerly chirwgetm ohirurgien 
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< chintrgie, “surgery” < Gk. xe£/)ou/) 7 ta: “ faiind-working ” c 
“hand” + Spryav, “work” '.place 9.n& plate are ?Joth (tlirougli French 
and Latin) from Gk. fl-Xareta fem. of TrXaTi/s “ broad ” : iah is the Lat, 
eneavstum < iyKaveros^ “ burnt in,” 

§ 25. Celtic. 

(i) In O.E., and presumably leaxmt from tlie Britons 
(§ 1*2), there seem to be buiL.ja 2 ity,-j 6 i£,: examples are 
hminock (“ cake ”), (“ badger,” tolerably comijj!.on as 

person-name), cwck (“pitcher”), ihm (colour), 
u (ii) Borrowed (mainly in comparatively modern times) 
from Irish, Scotch, "Welsh, etc. ; e.g. (Erse) brogue, 
banshee, fun, lough, shamrock, shillelagh, spalpeen, tory, 
usquebaugh or whiskey ; (Gaelic) cairn, claymore, cosy, crag, 
giUie, glen, loch, macintosh [from person-name], slogan, 
sporran; {Oymric) flarmel, coracle, kick. 

Add to these, of course, many names of natural featuroH 
(notably rivers and mountains) in England, and the bulk 
of Welsh, Irish, and Scotch proper names : Britain, Thmnes. 
Lomond, Ah&rystwyth, Mackenzie, O' Flaherty, 

Further we must remember that French retained some words from 
the Celtic vocabulary when this generally gave way to the Eomance, 
and learned a few others perhaps at later times ; hence several words 
which have reached us through French are to be regarded as of 
Celtic origin — e.g., car, and 'its deriv.atives career, carry, charge, 
chariot, are among these. 

§ 26, Other Indo-European Sources (see § 4), 

Sclavonic. — Russian are droshy, ronhlc, steppe, and uhase [wa 
use the Russian ezar just as we do the German huiser in English, 
hut both these are of Latin origin < Caesarl ; hiout is taken by us 
from Russia, but is originally Scandinavian. Other Sclavonic words 
are slave (properly “ a Slav^” “ Slavonian,” used as a term of degrada- 
tion, because the name of a conquered race) ; cravat (peci^xle-name 
« Croatian) ipoUa (=- Polish dance), mazvrha (= Masovian dance) 
^eraia n.— Among the earliest in English are : (i) Chess and its 
derivatives and terms ; cheoh, exchequer, rooh, hazard, (ii) Oriental 
plants, etc. ; -oratige, lemon, pec^h, myrtle, lilac, tulip, (iii) Scarlet, 
azure; ia^ar, ca^amn, divan, tiat'a, turlan, turguoile; satrap, 
derdsh,pa^, hhedive, parsee , hawri,peri; magic. 
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Sanskritj Hiadoo, etc. — A few are oM in ISiiglisli : e.g. hmip, pepper 
(pia Greek and Latin in O.B.) ; tteryl [whence ncunl 

(in Wiclifs Bible) ; ««</«?* (in fourteenth century, xm French, etc.) ; 
others are lanyan, indigo^ mush — camphor, candy, sidp7iur — 
carmine, crimson, lahe (colour). Direct borrowings from India date 
from the middle of the last century, and arc now (owing to our 
interest in Anglo-Indian doings) apparently on the increase ; 'bangle, 
chints, chutney, loot, rajah, punkah, shampoo, are examples. 

But igome of these latter are possibly loan words in Hindoo and 
not of Indo-European origin. 

§ 27. Non-IridO'Etirapean. 

The Semitic i.s the only non-Indo-European element of importance ; 

(i) Hebrew (with Aramaic, Syriac, etc.) nearly all via the 
Scriptures. A few arc quite common (mostly early, through L.-Gk,, 
or P.-L.-Gk.) in non-scriptural parlance : alphabet, abbot, balsam 
and balm, camel, delta, elephant, iota and jot ( < iwra), jubilee, 
sapphire, shibboleth ; othens are alleluia, amen, cherub and seraph, 
hosanna, hyssop, leviathan, manyia, mammon, llessiah, rabbi, pharisee 
and sadilucee, sabbath, shelicl. 

From Hebrew proper names are (besides Hebrew, Judith, Jm, 
Mary, Martha, etc.) bedlam Bethlehem'), jesudti_< Jesus), la%ar 
(== “leper” < Lazarus), maudlin (i.e. Magdalene <Magdala), 
simony ( < Simon, who “ offered them money ” for the Holy Ghost), 
damas'k and damon ( < Bamasous and adj. Bamaseenus). 

(ii) Ai’ahic [often through mediaeval Spanish and French — the 
*'al” in these words is the prefixed definite article]. Algebra, 
alcohol, alltali, alcove, alhoran or horan ; so alchemy [where -chemy 
is Gk.] ; ameer, emir, admiral (Latinised form of avieer)~~aniber, 
attar OT otto [ot laoses], coffee, gazelle, hookah, jasper, late, myrrh, 
nitre, saffron, sherbet — cipher, nadir, zenith, zero — caliph, harem, 
magazine, Afoslem (pv Mussulman a,ml Tslam), mosgue, sultan, sheik. 

Add from proper names Mahometan, Saracen. 

Other Non-Indo-European elements are many but unimportant;— 

, (i) Magyar (spoken in Hungary) : hussar, tokay (from place-name), 

shako (via Wfonch). 

(ii) Turki.sh: bosh is the only quite common one; others are 
ottoman (from person-name), janisury, bey, caviare. Notice that 
sultan, vizier, and others that might be expected to be Turkish are 
of Arabic origin. 
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(iii) Tartar : liltan, tartar, Turk, 

ijome Indian pliice-namesnsedas coiniuoiinuuns~fl«Zi<3i>,«?s7imffre', 

(iv) Bengali : tom-tom [onotnatopceie : § 19 (vi,)]. Dravidiau 
(Malayalitn, Telngu, Tamil, etc.) : betel [nut], arcea, teak, cheroot, 
coubj, jjariak. Malay : avmeli, bamboo, ourang-outang , sago, oqoas 
[iree]. JaTa: bantam [from place-name]; so gamboge from 
Cambodia, 

(v) China; china; tea, wdth bohca (from place-name), 
hgsvn, oolong, jtelioe, soj/c/ze/ty—perhaps also silk (through L. and 
tik.) and serge (F.-L,-Gk.). Japan; jajmn (vb. and noun). Tibet; 
larm [high priest]. 

(vi) Australian; kangaroo, boomerang. Polynesian; taboo, tattoo. 

(vU) Africa— («) Egypt ; gypsy (shortened from Egyptian), ibis, 

andjprtpyr 2 z.v [§ 2-t (i.)]. (7») Barbary : barb. Morocco; 
morocco. Canary Isles; canary. Gold Coast, etc.: .cMmpatizee, 
gorilla, guinea. ■ 

(viti) America— (a) N. Am. Indian ; hominy, mocassin, pemiean, 
shunh, sgu&w, tomahawk, wigwam, (b) Mexican (through Sp.).: 
cocoa, chocolate, tomato, (<?) W. Indian ; cannibal (from Caribbean), 
easuw, Imri'icane, mahogany, maize, potato, tobacco, (f?) S. Am. lan- 
guages (mainly throngh Sp., l^eruviaii, and Brazilian) : ipeoaonanlia, 
yMam,pampas, tapioca, qninine ; alpaca, jaguar, llama [sheep], puma, 
tapir, ' ; ■ , 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Alphabet a:n’d the Sounds of Exolish. 

§ 28. A Letter is the symbol employed in writing to 
represent a speech sound or combination of speech sounds. 
The letters used in English Jire those of the alphabet 
together with the symbol w. 

(а) The Britons used the Latin alphabet learned during the Homan 
occupation of Britain, and the English learned it from them. Hitherto 
they had employed the old Germanic rimes (O.E. run = “mystery,” 
“secret”), which are found in a few inscriptions in this country. 
For two English sounds not to be accurately represented by the 
Latin letters, they continued to use runic chaiacters ; these were p 
[wen = w] and \> [thorn = th, dh]; a new symbol tS (equivalent to 
b) was formed from the Latin d : these gave way to w, th, after the 
Conquest and disappeared in M.E. The sign y* or ye for “ the ” some- 
times seen in pseudo-archaic style is a blunder for the old be — ‘Le, 
“ the ” ; of course it was pronounced the not similarly b* was 
written for “ that,” 

(б) The symbol j is simply a variant of i, which arose from the 
fashion of writing that, letter with a tail (i, ij) in certain combina- 
tions; it was not employed as a character representing a sound 
altogether distinct from i till the middle of the seventeenth century. 

(c) The symbol v is a variant of u ; both began to be used as conson- 
ant as well as vowel signs in the M.E. period, generally representing 
O.E. f (■— v) as well as O.E. u in English words, the two forra.s u and 

V heing merely two ways of loriting the same letter (just as some 
write 4- aud others t nowadays). Towards the beginning of the 
modern period of English u began to be restricted to the vowel sign, 

V to the consonant, 

(of) Th<i symbol w (== m form vv, nu — -/.e. “double u”) is merely 
the M.E, substitute (duo to the Anglo-French scribes) for the old 
Ilunic character ; the sound has remained unchanged. 
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(«) The symbol q in. the combination qu was introduced in Ih-encb 
words in the M.E. period, and gradually supplanted the equivalent 
O.B. combination cw: e.g. queen =O.E, cwen; rnider the same 
influence c, which had only a k sound in O.E. (which used k very 
sparingly), was given the French s sound before e, i, y. 

(f> The letter 3 («=• y-sound initially, gutturid h-sound in other 
positions, escc’pt -where it sometirucs stands — by confusion of form — ■ 
for 2) was also employed in M.E. ; the symbol is a v.ariant of g. 

(g) The Anglo-Saxons used each letter of the Latin alphabet to 
denote the English sound nearest to that which the letter represented 
in Latin as pronounced by the Celts. This (which did not diixer 
widely from the Italian pronunciation of Latin) gives “ continental ” 
values as the original sounds denoted by the English vowels a, e, i, 5, u, 
w’hich were sounded nearly as those of father, fate, machine, note, 
nde respectively, with corresponding short sounds. 

(Ji) The Latin alphabet had taken the letters x, y, from the 
Greek, using the two latter only in transliterating Greek words, for 
which purpose y did duty for Greek v. 

The word alplmlci, the name given to the whole of the letters • 
used in any one language, is from the Greek, d^tpa, (37}Ta, (^fhe first two 
letters), themselves of Semitic origin. 

§ 29. Speech-sounds are divided into 
Consonants, sounds formed by stopping 01* squeezing tbe 
breath in some part of the mouth or throat. 

V0WEL.S, sounds formed -without such stoppage of tlie 
breath. Hence, roughly speaking, a vowel (e.g, 

0, i) can he sounded alone, a consonant (e.g. b, d) 



(o) Organs of Speech. — Speech-sounds are produced by the expul- 
sion of breath from the lungs and the treatment by the orgaits of 
speech of the breath thus expdled. The air is driven through the 
windpipe to the larynx situated at its upper extremity (“ Adam’s 
apple,” the projection which moves up and down when one fa^v allows, 
marks its jmsition); it is in the larynx that “voice” is formed. 
Across it stretch two elastic ligaments called the vocal chords, 
between which is an opening called the glottis, which can be nar- 
rowed or closed at will. The vocal chords are set vilu-ating by 
the breath passing into the larynx, and these vibrations produce 
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[To realise the esact position of the glottis, attempt to soirad the 
letter It without a following vowel ; the spot where yon feci the 
breath squeezed is the glottis. In forming other consonants (in 
English) the breath is stopped or squeezed after it has passed the 
larynx.] 

Speech-sounds being formed in the larynx by the vibrations of the 
vocal chord.s under the action of breath, are modified and differea- 
tiatcd^roni one another by the action of lips, tongue, teeth, palate. 
The palate consists of a hard and a soft part, .as can easily be felt 
by pressing the roof of the mouth with tJie tip of the tongue from 
the teeth backwards ; the back part of the soft palate is the “ uvula,” 
which can he pressed backward and forward ; in ordinary breathing 
it lies forward, and so allows the breath to pass through the nose, 
and this is its position in forming the sounds called nasal («, m, 
ng^ which we cannot pronounce if we have such a cold in the nose 
as to prevent the passage of the breath through it) j it is pressed 
back, thus closing the nose passage, in the production of all other 
sounds. 

§ 30. Consonantal sounds are divided into 

Stops (or Checks, Mutes, Shut, Explosives), in forming 
whicjh the breath is entirely stopped for a time, 
being released again with an explosion. These are 
the sounds generally represented by p, b ; t, d ; k, g 
(as in go). 

Continuants (or Spirants, Open), in forming wiiich the 
breath is only squeezed, so that the sound can he 
prolonged by merely continuing the breath. These 
are the sounds generally represented by £, v 3 th 
(in thin), th (in then; phonetically dh) 5 s, z 3 sh, 
s or z in pleasure, azure [= zh]3 y (young) 3 h, 

Liquids (“ flowing ” letters), which form a group between 
Stops and Continuants, partially obstructing the 
breath, but not closing it entirely (stops), or hjaving 
it*an entirely free though contracted psissage (con- 
tinuants) 3 these are m, n, ng (sm^wj?), 1, r \voll). 
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§ 31. Cj J, q, X. — Four consonantal symlols ai'c not men- 
tioned in tbe last paragraph because they do not represent 
simple consonantal sounds not otherwise represented. 

c, when it stands liefore e, i, y, is equivalent to the sound 
usually repre.sentecl by s 5 cp, e.g. city and set, Gyrus and 
sireyi, cell and sell', but when c stands befoi-e a, o, u it 
I'opresents the sound otherwise represented by k : e.g^ cat, 
kill. The combination ch (as in chxxvch) is ecpxivaleht to 
t •+• sh (.stop -p continuant), ch as in (7/irist = k. 

3 is the soft sound (§ 32) corre,s];>oncling to ch as in 
church, and is equivalent to d + zh (the sound heard in 
pleasure) — this sound is represented sometimes by g (before 
e, i), as in gentle, grin, sometimes by -dg when medial and 
-dge when final, e.g. jucZgring, judgre. 

q is only used in English before u, and is then equivalent 
to k ; i.e. cj^u = kw. 

X = k -f s (as in box) or g + z (as in examine). 


§ 33. Consonantal sounds are further classified as soft 
(voiced) and hard (voiceless) ; the following can be arranged 
in pairs : — ■ ■ 

Hard. Soft. Hard. Si ft. 

I'th(thin) dh (then) 

Stops Continuants \ i v 

(Muted’' ?fe») (Spiraute) If d>(ploa.we) 




Except h, all the other consonants (viz. the liquids and 
consonantal y) are geneiully voiced (soft) in English. 

(a) For Hard, Voiceless, the terms Sharp, Surd, Tennis, Breathed, 
are sometimes used ; and similarly for Soft, Voiced, the corresponding 
terms Flat, Sonant, Medium are employed. We use hard and soft 
throughout this hook as the most easily comprehended. 

* (&) “ The consonants p, t, k, etc., are called hard, whilst b, d, g, 
etc., are called soft, because in p, t, k there is a more forcible explosion 
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oE the breath. But this is not the most important point of dilEerenee 
bet ween these two classes of consonants. The essential diftcrence 
can be more easily appreciated if we study ktme of the open con- 
simants or continuants. Take, for instance, s or z and prolong them. 
The sound of s, or hissing, is evidently formed by the hrt'ath in the 
■month : but in the prolonged z, or buzzing, a faint sound of voice, 
formed in the larynx, is tiistinctly heard at the same time. And the 
same thing may be very well observed in prolonging f or v. . . . The 
essetitial d'ifference between the hard or soft corisonants i.«, therefore, 
that tine hard consonants are simply formed liy the breath [hence 
called ‘ breathed ’ or ‘ voicGlc5.s’], whilst in the soft consonants there 
is a faint sound of voice [hence called ‘ voiced’]. They arc midway 
between the consonants and the vowels,” — Miss Soames’ Intt'ailuetion 
to the Study of Phonetics. 

* (c) “ The main distinction between vowels and consonants is that 
while in vowels the nicmtli configuration merely modifies the. voiced 
breath — which is, therefore, an essential element of them — in con- 
sonants the narrowing or stopping of the month passage is the 
foundation of the sound, and the state of the glottis is something 
secondary. Consonants can, therefore, be breathed as well as voiced, . 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a distinction 
%vithout the help of ‘ voice.’” — Sweet's Primer of Phonotios. 

§ 33. Consonantal sounds are further classified accoi’ding 
to the organs of speech which give them their distinctive 
character. Thus, in producing p, b, the breath is stopped 
by closing the lips, whence these are called lip-stops or 
labials (L. lahiiivi, “ lip ”) ; in t, d the breath is stopped 
at the root of the upper teeth, whence these are called 
dentals (L. dent-, “ tooth ”) ; th, dh are produced with the 
tongue between the teeth, whence they are dental letters 
distinguished from other dentals by being called inter- 
dentals; k, g*are throat stops or gutturals (L, guttur, 

“ thi-oat ”). The upper teeth and lower lip come in contact 
to produce f, v, whence these letters are lahio-dental ; h is 
formed by scpieezing the breath in the glottis (§ 29a) ; in sh, 
zh (pleasure), y, the blade or broad part of the tongue is 
pressed against the palate. The whole classification of the 
consonantal sounds tippeai-s in the following table ; — 
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§ 31. C, j, q, X . — Pour consonantal symhols are not men- 
tionud in the last paragraph because they do not represent 
siraple consonantal sounds not otherwise represented. 

c, when it stands before e, i, y, is equivalent to the sounrl 
usually represented by s; cp. e.g. city and set, Qyriis and 
dren, cell and sell', but when, c stands before a, o, u it 
i-('presents the sound otherwise represented by k ; e.g. cat, 
kill. Tlie combination eh (as in church) is equivalent to 
t + sh (stop + continuant), ch as in Chriat ~ k, 

j is the soft sounrl (§ 32) corresponding to ch as in 
church; and is equivalent to d + zh (the sound hoard in 
pleasTU'e) — tliis sound is represented som<3times by g (before 
G, i), as in r/cntle, ^in, sometimes by *dg when medial and 
-dge when final, e.g. juc?^ng, judge. 

q is only used in English before u, and is then equivalent 
to k : i.e. qu ss kw. 

z = k + s (as in bos) or g + z (as in examine). 

§ 33. Consonantal sounds are further classified as soft 
(voiced) and hard (voiceless) ; the following can be arranged 
in pairs : — 

Ilanl. Soft. ■ ITanl. Soft. 

( th (thin) dh (then) 

Continuants } , \ , v 

zh (pleasure) 


(Mutes) 


d 

g(go) 


P b 


(Spirants) 

Ihw 


Except h, all the other consonants (viz. the liquids and 
consonantal y) are generally voiced (soft) in English. 

(a) For Hard, Voiceless, the terms Shaip, Surd, Tenuis, Breathed, 
are sometimes used ; and similarly for Soft, Voiced, the corresponding 
terms Flat, Sonant, Medium are employed. We use hard and soft 
throughout this book as the most easily comprehended, 

(6) “ The consonants p, t, k, etc,, are called hard, whilst h, d g 
etc., are called soft, because in p, t, k there is a more forcible explosion 
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of the 'breatli. But this is not the most imiiortant point of difference 
between these two classes of consonants. The essential difference 
can be more easily appreciated if we study s<jme of the open con- 
sonants or ccmlmuants. Take, for instance, s or z and prolong them. 
The sonnd of s, or hissing, is evidently fanned by the hrmtk in fh& 
minith; blit in tbe, prolonged z, or buzzing, a faint soinid of vow,' 
formed in the larynx, is distinctly beard at the same time. And the 
same thing may be very well observed in prolonging f or v. . . . The 
essential difference between the hard or soft consonants is, therefore, 
that hard consonants are simply foi-med by the breath [hence 
called * breathed ’ or ‘voiceless’], whilst in the soft conscdianfe there 
is a faint sound of voice [hence called ‘ voiced']. They are midway 
between the consonants and the vowmls,” — Miss Soames’ Intmluetum 
to the Stufhj of Phonetics. 

* (e) “ The main, distinction between vowels and consonants is that 
while in vowels the mouth configuration merely modifies the voiced 
breath — which is, therefore, an essential element of them — in con- 
sonants the narrowing or stopping of the mouth passage is the 
foundation of the sound, and the state of the glottis is something 
secondary. Consonants can, therefore, be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to yjroduce a d!,stiiiction 
without the help of ‘ voice.’ ” — Sweet's Primer of Phonetics. 

§ 33. Consonantal .sounds are further elas.sified according 
to the organs of speech which give them their distinctive 
character. Thus, in producing p, b, the breath is stopped 
by closing the lips, whence these are called lip-stops or 
labials (L. lablimi, “ lip ”) ; in t, d the breath is stopped 
at the root of the upper teeth, whence these are called 
dentals (L. de'nt-, “ tooth ”) ; th, dh are produced with the 
tongue between the teeth, whence they are dental letters 
distinguished from other dentals by being called inter- 
dentals ; k, g* are throat stops or gutturals (L, fidtur, 
“ throat ”). The upper teeth and lower lip come in contact 
to produce f, v, whence the.se letters are labio-dental ; h is 
formed by squeezing tbe breath in the glottis (§ 29a) j in sh, 
?-h (pleasure), y, the blade or broad part of the tongue is 
• pressed against the palate. Tbe whole clas.sificatiou of the 
consonantal sounds appears in the following table ; — 
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The sounds. s, z, sh, zh, and the compounds eh, j, are known as sibilant, “liissiiif” A>res nait of 
X. siJiZarc-, “ to hiss ”). 

r is sometimes called a trill. 

w, 2/ (as in we, ye) are sometimes called smni-vowels or semi-consonants. 
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§ 35. Wo see from the preceding taUo that- we have 
twenty-three consonant sounds and that we have only 
twenty-oiic symbols, of which four (j, c, q, x, § 31) do aiot 
rcpre.sent soumls which, could not be expressed by the 
others. The di-spi-oporfion between our vowel-synilxjis and 
vowel-Konnds is, however, far greater; for with tho six 
symbols a, e, i, o, u, and y, w'6 have to represent many 
Lillies that number of vowels. 

§ 36. The following words give tw’elve simple ¥Owel 
sounds commonly heard: — 

Long. ShorL 

father fat 

fato foteli 


(«) Ml*. Pitraan’ft memorial sentences for these sounds will be 
familiar to students of his Phonography. They are (long) “ Half-p.ay 
she thought so poor,” and (short) “ That pen is not one foot.” 

§ 37. A very common vowel sound is that heard in the 
second syllable of better, villa, cujjboard, or the first syllable 
of grammarian, attend, verandah. This is sometimes called 
the obscure vowel, the neuti'al vowel, or the natural vowel. 
It only occurs in unaccented syllables, and may often be 
heard in such words ( .os hut, and, or, vias, what, a, when 
used unemphatically in sentences. The accented vowel 
ne.arest it in sound is heard in Imt (accented), bun, one, etc. 
A long accented vowel corresponding (or almost correspond- 
ing) to it is heard in heard, urn, colonel. 

Final r is^never sounded in southern Engli-sh as a consonant except 
Jjefore a word beginning with n vowel (cp. “ Hai?’ grows fast ” and 
" Tho hair* of the head,” fij*e and fiery), and not always then. Its 
place is generally taken by the obscure vowel, so that in such words 
as hare, here, roar, etc., we have really diphthongs, of which this 
obscure vowei (usually denoted by phoneticians by o— i.<?. a turned 
e) is the final element. 
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$ 38. The following give four of the commonest dipli- 
tliongal sounds — sounds produced by beginning on one 
vowel and passing towards and gradually into another; — 

fine [a (as in fathei-) -f I (as in fit)]. 
fo?{nd [a (as in father) + u (as in put)], 
foist [aw (as in law) + i (as in fit)], 
fidine [r (as in fit) + oG (as in fool)]. 

It must be noticed that the word “diphthong” applies 
solely to the sound, and not to the symbol or symbols, w'hicii 
in iMnglish are mo,st misleading. 

Cff) Tims, we see that single symbols represent diphthongs in 
filming, finer; on the other hand simple vowel-sounds arc often 
represented by a combination of letters, as in sheaf, k«y, feat, nisee, 
deci'ivo (.■ill having same vowel as she, machine), in (cp, pen), 

beef, fwt, etc. 


§ 39. In a perfect or ideal alphabet we should have one 
and only one symbol for each simple sound in the language, 
and this as we have seen is far from being the case with 
us. Our twenty-six letters have to represent twenty -three 
consonant soimds, and at least thirteen simple vowels, 

(a) But it must be remembered there are in reality a very much 
larger number of vowel sounds than it would be practicable to 
represent by separate symbols (to say nothing of diphthongs) ; for 
shades of difference between what appear to be to the untrained ear 
identical vowel sounds are easily discoverable by the phonetician. 
The vowel heard in ttn'/i should perhaps be mentioned as easily 
distinguished from any of those given above. 


§ 40. Our Spelling. — It follow'S from the nature of the 
case that our system of spcdling could not be Altogether 
phonetic (i.e. having sonnds and symbols consistently cor-'* 
responding) unless we were to add considerably to the 
number of oui' letters. It is not, however, paxicity of 
symbols that mainly gives rise to the esjfcraordinary 
anomalies of our spelling, but the inconsistent way iii 
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•which we employ such symbols as we have. As a common 
example of the way m which a conple of diflerent sounds 
are represented by the same symbol, where we have .symbols 
enough -{.o discriminate the sounds if wm chose to use them, 
•we may instance the inflexional a which is ‘p'onounced hard 
after a hard letter, but soft after a soft one (= z, § 32). 
Thus «q;.s (both hard), mb.s (both soft) ; similarly the 
iniiosH)nal d, -ed, e.g. /mped ( = p + t, both hard), «ta&bed 
( “ b + d, both soft). On tlie other hand, the imstunces 
given in §§ 31, 38«, will illusti’ate our ways of using a 
variety of symbols to represent a given sound. 

explfinatioji of many of the anomalies of onr orthograpliy 
is afford cil by the fact, that, while our spelling has changed little in 
essentials during the last three centurio,?, our pronunciation has 
vastly altered, so that the orthography is that of a no'sv thoroughly 
archaic English pronunciation which it never very adequately repre- 
sented. Spelling could be fixed and stereotyped^ and this began to 
be. done by the Elizabethan printers ; but the language itself altered 
in the course of nature. 

(6) To give one or two more examples of the curiosities of our 
orthography—the student will find others on examining any sentence 
or group of words— we take (from Miss Soames’ Phoneties) the 
following twenty-one words w^hich show the vowel heard in fata 
written in twenty-one different ways :—iaia, lady, tail, may, pkyed, 
d«7iHa, champcrynfi', campaign, straeyAt, trait, haij^enny, gaol, gauge, 
rein., they, break, eh, obeyed, xeign, -weigh, weighed^ 

On the other hand the symbol a represents a different sound in 
each of the following : father, fate, fall, fat, uwi, organ, as well as 
(in combination with other lettera) in jjea, foam, earth, care, mid, 
guinea. 

Among consonantal symbols we might notice, besides some alremly 
indicated, such instances as — 

ch in charm (=tsh), chasm (=k), chaise (— sh), and schism 
(where it is silent). 

g in go (soft guttural stop), gentle (= j == d -f zh, § 31), in sing 
(-ng, nasal), in finger (where the -iig == nasal ng -}- g as in go), and 
in the combination -imgh as in though, hough, thought [in each of 
which it heips to produce a different vowml or diphthong, but has no 
trace of consonantal sound] and in cough [cp. i^'], hiccough [cp. cun}, 
rough [cp. ruffl, hough [cp. hock]. 
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§ 4L Etymological” Spellings. — Many mis-speliings aviso 
from false notions of etymology, sometimes duo to mere 
etmfusiou or analogy "with other forms, sometimes to a 
conscious but misdirected attempt to force a word to show 
its origin by its form. Thus co^lM is spelt -with an i 
because its foinn has been assimilated to those of should 
and wottldi but in the latter the I though now unplionetic 
is a surTO'al from the time when it was sounded ; iy coukl 
no 1 sound was ever heard (for conld belongs to can, but 
vmidd, should to ^nll, shall: see § 177). On the other hand 
flehf; doubt coming from French dette, doufe were propeidy 
spelt in Slid. Eng. without tlie b wlxich they now have; 
but this was thrust in in the modeni period (sixteenth cen- 
tury) in order that the connection between them and the 
Latin originals of the French fox'ms [dehit-um, duhit-are) 
might be evident. 

(a) Instances of pedantic spellings such as doubt, debt are common. ; 
a few more may be consiclerod. — 

phantcon- is the M.E. fantom < O.F. fanUmne (now fanflme) 
ultimately from Q-k. ^dpracrua : it is of course from this last that 
the ph has been taken for the f which should commence the English 
word ; but we have kept the f in other words of the same origin, 
viz. fantasy and its shortened form fancy, fantastic, (Words, of 
“ learned ” formation coined from the same source properly keep the 
ph — e,g, phenomenon, dia-phan-ous. sycophant [Gk. ffuvo- « “fig”], , 
etc.: the stem is that of Gb. ^atvav, “shew,” “make to appear,” 
“shine”), 

posthumous (also spelt owes its li to a fanciful etymology 
connecting it with post, “after” -f- Imnvs, “ground”; it is really 
the Latin superlative formed from post. The h is found in French. 

receipt has the p of the stem (L. receptum — re-cipere — capere), 
which should have disappeared (F, recette') as it Inis in enn-eeit, 
de-eeit, etc. The word recipe (three syllables) is simply the Latin 
imperative (=“Takc thou”) used as a noun owing to its standing 
regularly first in formulas for concoctions, etc. »■ 

scent is from the F. sent-ir, L. smt-ire, “feel,” and was formerly 
written sent. The intrusive ts is perhaps due to analogy with scienoe 
(L. seientia, scire, “know”) w’ith which of course it is ryiconnected ; 
several other words were thus misspelled with sc for a in the seven- r 
teenih century, one of which remains, viz. scythe. [This stands for 
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older iitlin (O.B. itS/-, siff'Se : cp, G. Seme) : the same root meaning 
*‘cut” appeals in Lat. sec-are, %vhence sec-ant, insect, bisect, siek-lv, 
scion, etc. Scion appears in M.E. as aim, from 0,F. sier, “ to cut’ 
(but: Mod. Fr. writes sekr, seion), from L, seeare-l 
Sirverehjn ou.’es the spelling of its last syllable to a supposed eon- 
iicetioa with “reign” L. regnunii it should rather be sooeran (as 
Milton spoils it) being from F. souverain <|older soverain), from Low 
Latin superanus, adj, formed from super, “above.” The Italian 
soprano adfipted into English is a doublet of it, coming from the 
:: :.v''''saiBe.'adieetive.. ^ 

■victuals owes its c to the L. viehuilia (viet-U7>i from vii'Cic, 
“live”), from which it is derived through the O.B\ intaUles (Mod. 
F. vb, avitailler) : the incwlern spelling disguises tlia M.story, but 
the modern pronunciation (vitfls) is correct, 

(6) Other misspellings of words due to the influence of similar 
forms (.see could above) have as a rule followed from a “ popular ” 
etymology of a word which has altered its pronunciation, (see “ cray- 
fish," “ livelihood,” etc., in §§ 122, 124:c), 
eyry is so spelt by confusion apparently with M.E. ey, “ egg ” (cf, 
Ger. Hi) ; the Fpelling aery [nothing to do with aerial and air < Gk. 
d-^p] shows a little more clearly its derivation from the Low L. 
area, “ nest,” 

frontispieee owes the spelling of its final syllable and the pronun- 
ciation of it to confusion with the word piece ; it should rather be 
frontispiee fi‘om L. L. fronti-spleium, where the second element is 
from Lat, spee-ere, “ see ” [stem of our spee-ics, a-speo-t, speo-ial, etc.]. 

isIaTiil (in which the s was never pronounced) has been influenced 
in spelling by a natural tendency to connect it with the word isle ; 
but while isle is O.F. isle (now He), L, insula, island is A..S. ig-laiul 
(where ig means “ island ”). 

Addendum, — T he classification of sounds given above is all that 
the onlinary learner will require : a scientific treatment of phonetics 
is beyond the scope of this book. It may, however, be here noted 
that, 'strictly speaking, the sound heard in fern, turn (§ ,S9a), should 
be added to the long simple vowel sounds (§ Sfi), and the obscure 
^ Vowel (§*^7> to the short ; while the sounds heard in fate and foam 
(§ 30) should be. transferred to the diphthongs (§ 38) ; 

fate [e (as in met) + i (as in fit)]. 
foam [o (as in poke) + u (as in (Jut)]. 



CHAPTER T. 

The Coxsonaktal Sound Sjiiftings {‘‘Grimm’s Law,” Etc.). 

§ 42- Tres and Tliree. — Some o£ the most striking char- 
actori-stics which distinguish the Teutonic from tlie other 
Indo-European lai\guages appear in the way in w'hioh the 
former treated certain the consonants, Eor example, 
the Indo-European p, ■ t^ g, which w'ei'e preserved in the 
classical languages in pater ^ tres, germs, and in rrargp (pater), 
T/jeis (treis), yeVo? (genos) appear in modern English as f, 
ih., hm father, three, hin. 

The student must clearly grasp the fact that none of 
these words is “ derived ” from the other ; patei*, Trarrjp, 
father, all spring from a common Indo-European source: 
they are “ cognate” — i.e. related by birth to one anothea*, 
as cMldren of the same parent, not as child and parent. 

§ 43. The consonants we are concerned with in this chapter 
are the Indo-European stops or mutes and their resultants 
in English and some other tongues. These I.-E. stops may 
he conveniently classified as follows (ep. § 32) ; — 

Soft. Hard. Aspirates. 

, Dental d t th and dh 

Guttural g [as in go] k kh and gh 

Labial b p ph and bh 

(a) The souirds given above iis “ aspirates ” are not the spirants 
(see § 30) heard in ttucJi, this, enough, philosoplLer, etc., in English, 
but combinations of t, d, p, etc., with h: if we put a vowel after 
them we can sound them approximately without much difficulty, 
pronouncing them almost as ia pot-house, mad-house, Uoet-hmd, log- 
hut, loop-hole, olub-house, but without such a distinct interval before 
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the a^ipirate, and. of course without dropping the aspirate as is usually 
done in Clapham, Mthain, etc. [The fact that w;e so drop it illus- 
i rates the reason why aspirated eonsonanls have disappeared from 
Engli.sh and other languages (Latin as wall as the Teutonic ones) : 
they were found dijfk-ult to j})'(mounei>.2 

(6) Of the sounds given above the aspirated hard mutes, viz;., ih, 
hii , ph, were of rare occurrence in Indo-European, and. thcdr resultants 
in English need not ftirther be discussed here. 

•*'(c)’We ought also to make a distinction between two originally 
distinct forms of the gutturals : the one the ordinary (palatal;, as in 
f/o, kill; the other s'clar somewhat, as in Gioniy <}ue.en\ but iii an 
elementary work it is not practicable or necessary to deal wdtli the 
latter where their treatment ditlers from that of the palatals. 

§ 44. The first sound-shifting. — Now .at some time after 
the .separation of Teutonic from the pax’Ont .stock, and 
>.)of<.)rG it split up into separate languages [§ 3], each of 
t]ii;.se letters was pushed forwai'd oiw step in its oicn class ; 
for example, an original soft dental (d) became a hard 
dental (t), an original hard dental t passed into th which 
was, however, not an awspii-ate {§ 43a) in primitive Teutonic, 
hut a hard spirant (thin thick); similarly an aspirated dental 
passed into d ; and similar changes took place in each of 
the other classes. This process is known as the first sound- 
shifting; when we have stated the second (wdiich does not 
concern English) we shall have the whole of what is known 
as Grimm’s Law. 

(cj) Jacob Grimm was the first to tabulate the vaiious shiftings so 
as to comprehend them under a set of formulas. 

§ 45. The processes of the whole of the first sound-shifting 
may be easily* remembered by the word L. tres (or Gk, 
rpas) and the English three ; here, the original t (kept in 
Latin and Greek) shifts into English th. Write down these 
two letters in due order, putting of course the original first 
(thus t » th : u.se the symbol > for “becomes” or “become”), 
add to this the remaining dental (d) and we have the row 
t > th > d, which remmd.s us — 

(i) that original t should become primitive Teutonic th ; 

(ii) that origijial th should become primitive Teutonic d; 

(iii) that original d should bceome primitive Teutonic t ;■ 
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iJii!; latter is best shown by writing after the three letters iu 
order tiie one which begins the scries, thus t > th > d > t. 

Vv’ith similar treatment of the guttiu*als and labials, and 
using the same symbols th, 'kh, ph for original asph'afas 
and Teutonic spirants^ ha^d and eofi, we get the whole 
table of changes as far as English is concerned : — 

Spirant 

Hard.' or Soft, Hard, , 

■ xispirate, ' 

Dentals t > th > d > t 

Gatturals k > kli > g > k 

Lahials p > ph > b > p 

It makt's no diileixmce with what letter you begin, as 
long as the cyclic order is preserved : it is well to preserve 
the symmctiy by beginning each line with the same kind 
of mute (all hard in the table). Read it : Indo-European 
t becomes in English th, Indo-European th becomes in 
English d,”' and so on. 

The use of the table is at once apparent : if we look at 
g, for example, we see g > k — i.e. an original Indo-European 
g (as kept in Latin ghms) becomes in primitive Teutonic a 
k (as kept in English ; similarly kh > g — i.e. English 
g represents Indo-European kh (in Gk. as x)j ^’-Lid so forth. 

§ 46. Cornu and Horn. — Examples of the whole of the 
changes are not always to bo found precisely as the “ Law ” 
or formula indicates, owing to a variety of circumstances 
further discussed below. One whole class of sounds in 
English in which the “ loiiw ” at fii’st sight seems to bi’eak 
down may be mentioned here. This is the ease of words 
■which should begin %\dth kh according to the table. There 
are none such iu English (the sibilant ch has nothing to 
do with this, nor of course ch pron. k, in words such as 
Ohristian derived from Greek) ; but on examij:s^tion of 
Ckissicai and English cognates we see at once what has 
happened — one instance will sufficG : Latin corn-w.is repre- 
sented in English by horih, not khorn, i.e, the aspii-abed 
hard guttural mute, passing into a spirant (something like 
the German guttural ch) in primitive Teutonic,' has been 
I'eiiuced to the simple aspirate h (cp, § 43a). 
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§ 47. Selected examples of tliese cbartgea in their most 
regular fo!*m are given in connection with the exposition of 
the further shifting in § 52. 

(cf) In tlie following paragraphs (§ 47, h, c, d) we esatniae the 
action of the shifting process, as far as it concerns English, in some 
deiail. For original Indo-European Latin examples are taken where 
they retain the original sound sufficiently cle.arlyj in other cases 
(notably for the aspirated mutes) Greek forms are given. Examples 
from lt!ss-known tongues which often better preserve the original 
sound (e.g. Sanskrit) are 7iot adduced. Modern I'lnglish forms are 
given in preftmence to older ones (or to other Teutonic forms) where 
they show the sound discussed with sufficient clearness. In all the 
wonls cited, our only business at present is wuth the particular sounds 
considered tis iilustiutive of the siiiftings, and the question of tfaoir 
other relations to one another is not entered into ; but the student 
is not to suppose that the vowels in such form.s are necessarily 
equivalent, still less that they “ don’t count.” If, for instance, we 
write li. grajuim, Eng. cor/i, we merely state that from the same 
form or root originally containing g come the Latin g in granum, 
and the English k lieard in corn. For oui' purpose we may disregard 
here entu'ely the Latin suffix, and the dilferenco in the form and 
position of the vowels. But we should have no right t-o do so, if 
comparative philology had not shown us that the history and 
development of those words justify us in referring them back to a 
common pre-historic original. 

(6) Seatale — 

(i) Original t (preserved in Gk. and L.) becomes in English dh, 
tli (both written th and alwaj-^s spirant). Gk. Tpets, L. tres, Eug. 
three; Gk. rii, LMu, Eng. thoa ; Gk. t6, L. is~te, Eng, that; Gk. 
tppdrtjp, L. fraier, Eng. broi/ter. 

(ii) Original aspirated dental dh (preserved as 0 in Greek, f 

initially and d medially in Latin) becomes d in English. Gk. O;/- 
(root of ©j/'O-w), Eng, do ; Gk. Qvydrtjp, Eng, <iaughter j Gk. 

^ ©ilpa, L./oi-cs, Eng. r^oor. 

(iii) Oi'iginal d (preserved in Gk. and L.) becomes t in English 
Gk. SiJo, L, dm, Eng. two ; Gk. Seka, L. c^ccem, Eng. !(en; Gk. KapBla, 

» L. c<.»riZ-is t^genitive shows the stem), Eng. heart; Gk, o-Sovr-os, 
Ij, <7ont"eni, Eng. tooth ; L. vkZcre, Eng, wof ; L. edere, Eng. eat. 
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(c) Gutturals— 

(i) Original k (presorvetl in Gk. and L.) becomes li (representing 
primitive Tent, spirant kii, pron. much as cli in loeli, Ger. or hScot., 
6 40) initiaily. Gk. Kt'/w*', L. nanis, Eng. /iouiul ; 6k. KapSt'a, L. cor 
Kng. /licart ; Gk. iKarov, L. centum. Eng. 7iimdred, cp. § 147, 5; 
L. caput, Eiig. 7tead (O.E. beafod) ; L. can-ere Q' sing "), Eng. hen 
(iem. of O.E. liana, “cock”); Gk, Kifpas, L.' cornu, Eng. /iorn. ; L. 
cap-ere, Eng, i^eave; L. ^^Kod, Eng. w7iat (— bwat). Medially and 
tinally it was represented in O.E. by b (pron. like Ger, cb, guttural 
spirant) wbif;!! generally disappears entirely from Mod. Englisb, 
tliough the spielliirg sometimes preserves traces of it. Gk. o6cn, L, 

de. 'iem, O.E. teon (for tiTian), now ten ; L. diico, O.E. tco/ian (whence 
tow, tie) : L. pecus, O.E. fco7i., now fee. In some words there is 
noiv no tracii of iiie original guttural, the O.E. h having disappeared 
from Erigli.sh before 1, r (§ (>7). 6r. KXcnJy, L. (in)clutus, “ renowned,'’ 
O.E. 7dud, now loud ; Gk. Kpms (flesh), L. crudus, O.E. Ti-n^w, now 
■raw. 

(ii) Original a.spirated guttural gh (preserved as x Greek, in 
Latin h initially, g, etc., otherwise ; cp. the Teutonic treatment of 
Teutonic kh above, § 46) becomes g in English, Gk. \a\os, Eng. 
fjiall ; Ok. yjiv, L, 7mnser, Eng. yoose (O.E. gOs, for gons for gans ; 

cp. Ger. Gans) ; Gk. xopros, L. /tortus, Eng, ^ard-en ; L. 7tomo, Eng. 
groom, (with intrusive r, O.E. gum.a) ; L. /tostis, Eng. //uest. Medially 
and finally the English guttm-al has frequently disappeared, though 
sometimes leaving traces in the spelling. Gk. rdxos (wall), Eng. 
douy/t (O.E. da/t, stem day- : cp. Ger. Teiy); Gk. irgyvs, Eng, (el)bo?«, 
hough (O.E. bo7<, stem boy- : cp. Ger. Boyen) ; Gk. Xe’x-os, L, lee-tus 
(for ley-turn), “bed,” Eng. lie (O.E. licy-an; cp. Ger. lieyen). 

(iii) Original g [pron. as in yo] (preserved in Gk., L.) becomes 
k in English, Gk, y^v-os, L. ycn-ns, Eng. Mn; Gk. dyyiij, L. 
ayer, Eng. acre ; Gk, ^pyov, Eng. wor/i ; L. yranum, Eng. corn; 
L. yel-u (frost), Eng. col-d ; L. auy-ere, Eng, c/te : Gk. fyy6t', L. ju- 
yum, Eng. yo7te. Wo do not pronounce a k liefore an n in Mod. 
English, though the spelling often represents the older pronuncia- 
tion : — Gk. y6vv, L. yenu, Eng, 7tiiee ; Gk. yi-yviIxrKeiVf ynoscere 
(noseere), Eng. Aiiow. Final guttural has frequently disappeared in 
English, so that the correspondence is often not apparent from the 
modem language. Gk. iy<i, L. eyo, Eng. I, for O.E. ic [ic. i/i]. 

(cl) labials— 

(i) Original p preserved in L. and Gk. becomra f (the iabio-dental 
spirant now ropi-esenting the Teutonic ph) in Mod. English, Gk, 
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var-np, L. ^jater. Eng. /ather ; 6k, irotfs (iro3-), L. ^>es (pecl-)> Eu/x- 
/oot ; L. ^eras, Eng, fee ; L. ^nscis, Eng. /ish ; Gk. /rX^irrei*', L. 
clcyK.-,re, “steal,” Eng. li/t (only in woRi shop-Zj/iftf?' in Mod. Eng. ; 
Goth, verb hlifan) ; Lat. ^^aucns, Eng. j%w (‘with the guttural spirant 
corresponding to the Latin c[k3 dropped in earliest English); 
Gk. irAXa, L.jj)ellis, Eng. /ell (a skin). In seren (O.E. soo/on.) the 
consonant stands for^;i!;, L. sepiem, Gk, t'trra. 

(ii) Original a-spirated labial bh (preserved as tp in Greek; in 

L. as/) becomes in English b. 6k, ^pdr-rip, L. /rater, Eng. Jrother ; 
Gk, 4>ipi>>,h.fero, Eng. bear; Gk. L./ugio, Eng. Sow (verb). 

The i thus produced finally has sometimes disappeared, but remained 
ill the spelling ; Gk. Eng. comJ. 

(iii) Original b preserved in Gk. and Lat., and corresponding 
to an English p, is rarely found. Of its aiipcaranoe thus initially 
there are no examples — po.s.sib]y there are no native English woids 
beginning with p ; medially and finally the letter appears often 
enough in English words, but in such eases L. and Gk. cognate.s with 
b are not easily found. These examples are given;— L. luJ-ricus 
(for sluJ-ricus), “slippery,” Eng. sli/; ; L. tri&-ns, Eng. thor^; Eng. 
sleep is perhaps connected with L. laS-are. Eng. kemj> (O.E, Prenejo 
is not cognate with Gk. KciwoPis, though it show's the shifting in hoth 
consonants, but is derived from it or rather from its Latin form (the 
W'ord is an interesting example of the fact that sound shifting process 
was applied to some words borrowed at an extremely early date 
§ 12 ), 

§ 48. The Second Sound-Shifting. We now come to the 
second sound-shifting process, which applies only to High 
German (Modern Germ.an, § 2a). This is distinguished 
from the rest of the Teutonic languages by having pushed 
the shifting j>ro«ess one step further ; this step, unlike the 
older shifting, was taken in historic times (the Old High 
German period), and w’as by no means carried out so regu- 
larly and universally. The dentals show its operation most 
cleaidy ; i^hus an Indo-European t (preserved in Latin ^u) 
..was converted into th in primitive Teutonic (represented by 
Eng. (Aou) according to § 45 ; this th bec,ame in High 
German d (as in Ger. c?u). 

Hence supposing the ivhole process to have been regularly 
I carried ou5 we might use the table already given in § 45, 
expecting to find that any sound in all Teutonic languages, 
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except German, would be, represented in Gennan by the one 
adjacent to it on the right. Thus, reading the line k > kh, 

> g > k as “Indo-Eur. g becomes in' primitive Tout, k — 
primitive Tout, k becomes in (High) Gorman kh,” we shoxihl 
expect a given High German kh to correspond with an 
Engiish k and a Glassie g. Similarly German j) should 
corresporul with an English b, and a Classic ph [p > pis 

> b > p]. Tho complete table is given below in § 51 ; 
that alrkidy (bawn out (§ 45), of which it is only an 
extension, may be used. 

§ 49. The Actual Correspondences between the Engiish 
and (High) German Mutes are not, however, exactly such 
as the table would indicate, though tho dentals show all 
these, processes with considerable regularity. Tho gutturals 
show the processes least perfectly, frequently appearing 
in German as in English. One class of examples will serve 
to illustrate this : the Indo-European k became in Primitive 
Germanic the spirant kb, and this was always reduced, 
as we saw (§ 46), when initial to h : hcnco it was not 
ahbetod by the second or High German sound-shifting 
and remains as h, e.g. Lat. cornu, Eng. /iorn, Ger. i/bru, 
Similaxdy Ind.-Enr. p produced the general Teutonic p>h, 
which being a spirant ( = f) was no further shifted. Thus 
Lat. ^ed-era, Eng./oot, Gor. Akiss. 

Some further dot.'iils as to the action of the High German sound 
shifting are given here : — 

(a) Dentals — 

(i) General Teutonic t (from I.-E. d) becomes not tli (which is a 
sound never heard in High German), but ts (written z) at tho begin- 
ning of a word, s, ss (sharp) in other positions— 5Pwo ; j?wei. Ten: 
^elui. J'ooth ; iSihn. Jb : iTu, Jbngue ; Zungo. ibe s ifelu), Twig ; 

Tide : Siait. Eai5 : e^ven. Wot : wmn. Whai ; wa«. Thai} ; 
das, dass. Fooi : Fuss. Water : AVas.s'er. Bometimes z (written Iz) 
medially when commencing a syllable — SiS : sitecn. Be# r setecu. 

(ii) Genenal Teutonic th (I.-E. t) becomes regularly d. T/av-o ' 
ifrei. Thou : dn. Brother : Bru(fer. TAough : (foch. TAat : rfas. 
T/ds ; dies, 27trough ; iZurch. BoZA : beide, Il'eaZ A : Hciafe. BaZA ; 
Had. 

(iii) General Teutonic d (from I.-E. dh) becomes regularly t. 
J7aughter: ibchtcr. JJot ten [the spr/Ztwy (Aim is deceptive ; every 
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th In native German words is etymologically t and is so prononnecd]. 
jOoor: ITire, Tor. DriTC : treiben, Z>ay: T&g, Hea«Z(0,E. iTieafod); 
Hanp?;. GooiZ: gui, -hoo«! : -hoif. Inflexions of. weak verbs, e.g. 
lidd : legiile, golcgf. 

(6) Gutturals — 

(i) General Tontonic k (from I.-E. g) usually shifted to kh (ch) 
medially and finally in High German. SpeaX; : spree 7ien. I (O.E. ie) : 
ich. Brca7i : brec/ien. Ma/io ; mafl/ten, Stro/ie : Streic?//-. Initially 
it remains unsl lifted, 6'ow: iTub. <7aTi: Aann. Gome: /iommen. 

(ii) General Teutonic li (for kb, § 47c (i), from I.-E. k) remains as 
bin High German. iJeart; //erz. J/undred; Imndcrt. iZead : ilaupt, 
7/cn ; /ienne. Horn i Horn. Hnre : Jiaiben. JJelp; /^elfen. Medially 
and finally it disappears (though often still written, generally mark- 
ing length of vowel or avoiding hiatus) as in English fee (O.B, f&oh ') : 
Vie/i. Ten (cp. decern, § 47c (i)) ; ze7/.n. 

(iii) General Teutonic g (I.-E. gh) remains as g in High German. 
Goose: Gans. Garden: Garten. Guest: Gast. Finally and medially, 
it is frequently preserved where the guttural has disappeared from 
spoken English. Bongh ; Tei< 7 . BouyZi : Boyen. Lie : lieyen, So 
Day ; Tay. Bain : Beycn. [In some dialects of Germany, however, 
there is a tendency to pronounce g nearly as fc.] 

(0) labials. 

(1) General Teutonic p representing I.-E, b medially and finally 
(sometimes, § 47^2 (iii)) regularly appears in German as f. Examples 
are slip ; schlci/en. Thory.? : Do^. Sleejp: Schla/en. Hemyj: Han/, 
As a rule Eng. final and medial p regularly corresponds to Ger. f 
Whatever its origin may have been. Other examples are help* ; 
hel/en. Tire appearance of initial p in native English words is 
donbtful, § 477 (iii) ; but p in early horrmoing from I.atin (§ 23) 
appear,".' in High Gorman as pf. Pepper (L. yiiymr) : Pfoffar. Port 
(L. port-ns) ; J/orte. l-’ound (L. ymndus) : i^'und. 

(ii) General Teutonic ph (representing I,-E. p) remains without 
further shifting in High German as f [often written v, pronounced 
as English f], Phthcr : Fator, Poot : Puss. Adsh ; idsch. Por : 
/■iir. Pour : vicr, Fxoo : /rei. P''ull : Toll. Pbather : Peder. 

(iii) General Teutonic b (I.-E, bh) is not shifted further in High 
German, Prother; JJrndcr. Pear: Zdlrcn, Pow:&iegen. The final 
and medial Tenionic b, which rve observe as we.nlcened to v and f in 
English, is gcner,aHy retained in High German. Dore: Tau7/e. Cal/: 
Kal7*. Shore: schk^am. Den/: taub, Li/e: Ijebcn, Lore; lieben. 
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§50. Formal Statement of “ G-rimm’s Law.” — UiKlor- 
standiiig the circumstances under which these shiftings of 
the mutes took place or failed to do so, the student may 
now take the following as a concise statement of Griuiin’s 
Law, which regards — for the purposes of coiicisetiess and 
symmetry — all the shiftings as proceeding “ rogulariy ” — 

“ Original I.-E. hard dental (generally preserved in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin) shifted first into general Tout.ouic^ 
spirant dental (preserved in English), and fuvtlior and long 
snhsoquontly shifted into a High German soft dent'.al. 
Similarly, original aspirated dental becomes on the iirst 
shifting soft, and on the second hard ; original soft dental 
liecomes on the first shifting hard, and on the second spirant. 
Precisely similar shiftings apply to gutturals and labials.” 

Or more briefly (using i for both aspnute and spjrant, 
s for soft, /i for /iard) : — 

“ mule shifted one step forward in its own class on 
passing from original Indo-European into original Teutonic^ 
and sh fted one step further on passing into High German, 
the 07'de7' of progression hemg 


§ 51. Complete Table to Illustrate Grimm’s Law.— The 
formal exposition and statement of the whole “ Law ” in its 
theoretical form may easily he I’emembered and illustrated 
by the same method as that of § 45, adding to L. ires and 
Eng. three the Modern German drei. If the student under- 
stands the history of the matter, no “mnemonic” shoxdd bo 
needed, nor is there any need to commit to memory tlio 
statement or formula of the last paragraph. Proceeding 
precisely as iu § 45, wo write from tho" example t>th>d, 
and complete the cycle on the same principle as bcl'oro by 
wHiiug again the first two letters. Tlius, t>th>d>t>t}i, 
which we read “Indo-European t becomes primitive I’outoiiio. 
th, which hecomes High Gorman d,” and so forth. Similarly 
German t shouhl correspond with English d and with Classic 
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til. Treating tlio other mutes in the same way (writing 
hard guttural under hard dental, and so forth), we get the 
complete table, which the student should exercise himself in 
constructing, not from “learning” it or the “law” by heart, 
but fi'oni understanding its foimation,' starting always with 
a regular example. Hence 

Oom-fleM table for the shifting of the mutes as formulated 
hjj Grimm, each letter in the original Indo-Eufroj^ean 
{generally in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin) being represented after 
the first shifting [English and all Teutonic Languages, except 
High Gev'tnan) by the one next to it on the right, which itself 
is represented after the second shifting {High German) by the 
0716 next to itself 07i the right; the symbols th, ph, gh 
sta7iding in the table alike for aspirates and sphmits soft or 
hard. 

Dentals: t>th>d>t>th. 

Gutturals : k > kh > g > k > kh. 

Labials: p>ph>b>p>ph. 

It is conciser, though perhaps not so simple for reference, to write 
each, line in a diagram such as this— 


Read as before “ d becomes t, t becomes th,” etc. Still more com- 


of § 50, which gives the whole thing 


pendious is the 


but the student must remember that any attempt which begins 
by “learning” the law from a formula (especially the last) will 
.infallibly end in discomfiture. 

§ 53. The following n.i’e examples showing the working 
•of the “ Law,” selected with a view to exhibiting the pro- 
cesses, as far as possible, in accordance with the above 
statemeiij;.; the letters in brackets indicate the “theoretical” 
•cor rcspoudi mccs : — > 
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(i) Dentals. 

(t — til — d) 

(th — . d — t) 

(d _ t — th) 

(ii) Labials, 

(P — ^ 

(ph ~ b -- p) 

(b — P — pb) 

(iii) Gnttni'als. 

(k - — kh — g) coi'nii — horn — 

(kh ~ g — k) x^)pros (khortos) 

(g — k . — kk) jngnm — yoke - 

*(cf). Verner’s law.— A whole class of apparent exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law has been explained by Vcrner. It is fotmd that an 
original (Ind.~Eur.) t,p, h i^ifted one stage further than explained 
by Giimm, when immediately preceded by an unaccented vowel r 
under the same circumstances original s passed into a, and then into 
y. A clear example of the clifEerence thus caused by accent is seen 
in the following 

Gk, varip - ; Old Eng. fxder ; Ger. Va/ier [unaccented vowel 
immediately before ; but 

Gk. (ppaTTip', Eng. brof/ter; Ger, Bruder [accented vowel imme- 
diately before the ij. 


tz'es — three — droi 
6vpa (thura) — door — tilr 
duo — two — zwei. 


pedom — foot — Furs 
frater — brother — Bnider 
{s)lnbricus - — slip — schloifon. 


Gflxten 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


Mexiiod of Derivation — Boot and Steji — Prefixes and 
Suffixes — Gradation and Mutation. 

§ 53. If we examine tlie words — 

reduc tion^ educate^_,diicpiley duccd _ 
we see at once that the group contains — 

{a) an element wMch is common to all the words in the 
group, viz,, -duo- : and 

(6) various elements which we recognise as frequently 
entering into the structure of other words not necessarily 
containing the said common element, viz., con-^ re-, e-, and 
-ion, -ate, -He, -aL 

GHie syl l able -d ue- is said to be th e root o f each of thes e 
' wo rds. 

'"'" The sylla bles CPU-, re-, e-. and oth er, syllables -Placed 
bfiiore-.the.amV.are. cLalled..-pr-efiXfiS (L. prae, “before,” 
and Jixus, “ fixed ”) : the syllables -ate, -He, -al, and o ther 
syllables placed after the root, are called suffixes (L. 

“ under,” andyiOTs). 

(«) Both prefixes and suffixes may be grouped together under the 
nam e,affix .fa<i^, “ to," and Jixtis). 

§ 54. The, woi*da .ju.^ ex amined ['§ 53] ar e, hmirever, not 
native, English words.~.bnA de rivatives Latin, aC''o£ 

cpuim-tha-student ydll at once perceive ; therefore duo or 
dule is not an English root, but aXarih ' one, or, to be more 
precise, a Jjatin one in the form in which it sometimes 
appears in English. 

* (a) The goiieral Teutonic cognate of this root would by Grimm’s 
Law have initial t and final kh (see § 52), and this is represented to 
us in Modern English in tow (O.B, tog-en, pp. of teon'. cf, G. zichen), 
tie (O.E. tygv), tuck, and tug (M.E. borrowings from continental 
'Low German) ; so in German we have regularly zieh-en, Zug, etc. 
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§ 55. A little further study will reveal to ns .several morn 
words in English all traceable to the same origin or i-oot, 
though this is not always quite clear at /irst sight, e.f/. — 
duha, duchess, duchy, doge, ducat, duct, ductile, conduit, 
douche, redoubt, subdue, 

and also a number of words in which the root appriars with 
a final sibilant (= s) instead of a guttural (k), .such as — 
introduce, reduce, traduce. 

All of the.se m.ay be easily traced ba(;k to Latin oi‘igiiia,l,s 
with the element dtik, and this we find to bo practically 
the Indo-European form. 

§ 56. Still examining words from the same group, we may 
draw a clear distinction between root and stem by the help 
of the words ed’ucation and reduction: disregarding the 
prefixes (e-, “ out ” re-, “ back,”) entirely, it is easy to see 
that the elements -due- and -tion in the words are common, 
and the difference of the formation lies in the fact that the 
one word has the vowel -a- between root and suflix (strictly 
speaking suffixes, -t-io-n) and the other has not. This -a- is 
called a for-mative suffix or stem suffix ; it is added in Latin 
to the root before other suffixe.s (especially tho.se of inflexion), 
and seems to serve no other purpose than that of joining 
on the suffix to the root : thus compare the Latin dtic-tum 
(whence our -duct) with educ-a-tum (whence our -ducat-). 
Hence we may define a .stem in contradistinction to a root 
as a root -f formative suffix : but very often, as the 
examples show, there is no formative suffix, and then stem 
and root are of course identical, 

§ 57. So far we have taken Latin words- in English, and 
we have seleoted those which easily exhibit the root in a 
simple form ; we might do the same with native words, thus — 
hear {yh.), hearer, overhearing, fm'hear, 
all show a common element [iew] which ts practically the 
Teutonic root [Z>er] in its modern English form. r 

* (fl) Here (as is u.su.iny the case in modern Hri'dish native words) 
there is no stem suffix, so that 7>er is both .stem and root; the word 
appears in Modern German (5 unshifted as u,siial, § t96' (iii)) as 
Jmr-m : the original Indo-European form would be Me? (§ 47d (ii)), 
which is represented in Greek by in Latin hy fer-o. 
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§ 53. If we write down beside the woi'd hear, or any of 
its deiivfith-es mentioned in the last section, the words 
lore (pret. of hear) and hare (archaic pret.), horn and 
home (past part.), hirth (properly, a thing horn), hurtlim or 
burden (a thing home), Her (a thing for bearing), 

■wo recognise at once that all these are connected by 
meaning and form: the common element or root will evi- 
dently be b’^r, but we do not at once see what vo-vvel to 
insei’t in place of the a.storisk given above. We ptroeecd 
to examine the etymology of the word.s, and we find that 
the vrords hirth, hurthen, Her are derivative.s, and contain 
what are called mutated vowels (§ 63) — i.e. vowels which 
are modifications of stronger one.s, produced in historic times 
in the process of dei'ivation : hence we shall not seek the 
root voivels in these words, and so may exclude them from 
our survey for the present. We are then left with 
hear, have, bore, hom and home, 
and further investigation does not enable us to find one 
root vow-el from which these different types proceed, though 
it enables us to discover certain relations between them. 
Hence, though we may write the Teutonic roots of bear, 
hare, born as her, har, bor, we can only write the general 
root as h^r. Similarly the common Teutonic root of hind, 
hand, bundle must, strictly speaking, be represented by 
h'^nd, though the vowel of each of the three separate roots 
can easily be given. 

§ 59. As far as is known roots have never existed 
independently, though the loss of atfixe.s of formation and 
inflexion in Englisli has often resulted in producing what 
is practically a root form. Man, for example, looks like 
a mere root, and is identical in form with tho root 7nan 
from whence it comes ; but comparison with its eaidiest 
forms in the Teutonic languages and further comparison 
*wdth other Indo-European tongues alike show us that it 
has only reached it.s present root-like appearance after 
losing suffixes in process of time. If we then realise that 
roots are to be regarded as theoretical or hypothetical forms 
, deduced by etymologists from the actual phenomena of 
language, we shall commit no serious error in regarding 
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them (with Whitney) as the germs or raw “ material, out 
of winch were developed verbs, nouns (adjectives and sub- 
stantives), and pronouns, and through these the other parts 
of speech,” 


§ 60. Understanding clearly what has beon said n.s to 
root, stem, etc., the .student may find the following ooiicise 
definitions of tise ; — 

“The root of a word is the monosyllahle wddcli results 
from depriving it of any affixes it may have, and restoring 
the primitive form of the vow’el if this lias disappeared or 
undergone alteration.” 

(a) A Teutonic root we shall then understand to he a root as 
defined above in its primitive Teutonic forra—that is to say, with 
the Teutonic forms of the Indo-European consonants and vowels. 
By the Indo-European or Aryan root we understand a root in its 
absolutely original Indo-European form. 

Affixes are either suffixes or prefixes. . 

A suffix is a syllable or letter attached to a j’oot or to 
another suffix or other suffixes for the purposes of language ; 

“ (i) a formative suffix connects the root wuth another 
suffix, especially in inflexion ; 

“ (ii) a fiexional or derivative suffix accompanies an 
alteration of meaning, the former causing such gram- 
matical changes as that of singular to plural, presont to 
past, etc., the latter producing ivliat is recognised as a fresh 
woi’d.” " 

“ A prefix serves tho same purpose as a derivative suffix, 
but is placed before the word to which it is attacliod 3 it is 
never added to a bare root.” (See § 59.) 

“ The stem of a word is ^ 

(a) root -b formative suffix ; 

“(b) root (whether exhibiting formative suffix or not), 
which shows a modification of tho original vowel 3 or 
“ (c) is identical with the root whore there is neither ' 
fomative suffix nor modification of vowel,” 
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§ 61. G-radatioii. — We obsei'ved in connection with the 
words hmr — horn (§ 68), that in some words, obviously con- 
nected in meaning (as here, where one is the past pa,rtieiple 
of tlie other), the common element (&^r) cannot be expressed 
-with a common vowel. A distinction between the vowels of 
the two forms bore given is to be traced back to the primi- 
tive Indo-European. The name given to difrei'ences between 
vowel sounds in two or more stems when these differences 
arise from distinctions duo to primitive Indo-European is 
t'alled Gi'adii-tion. Wo find gradation in all the “strong” 
verbs — i.e, those verbs which do not requhe a suflix to form 
their preterite tense (§ IGS) — but gradation is not confined 
to them: thus hwd — bundle and bind — bond exhibit the 
gradation as cleai'ly as hind — hound. On the other hand, 
of course, all vowel-changes are not gradations ; thus, as wo 
shall see, thought — thinks man — me7i exhibit changes of a 
totally distinct nature from those treated above (see § 63). 
(ff) Gradation is frequently called by the German name Ablaut 
offi-BOimd. 

§ 62. The chief vaideties of gradation in modern English 
are most clearly shown by the strong verbs; but here, 
where Old English often kept four forms, modern English 
has rarely retained more than two, levelling under one sound 
roots originally distinct. The following are representative 
of the chief gi’adation-seides as they appear in modern 
English (which series serve as a basis for classifying the 
“ strong ” verbs, § 169) : — 

(i) di*?iv6 drove 


driven 
cloven 
drwnk 
born 

• (v) give gave 

(vi) wake woke 

to which we may add a representative of a class which has 
stems exli^ibiting the results of gradation, reduplication, and 
contraction (§ 10 9a) ; 

(vii) fall foil. 
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(ff) Grailation being an Indo-European plienonieiion, 'Wc find it in 
Greek and Latin, as well as in German, English, etc. 

(t) The series given above as illustrating gradation in Modem 
English appear in Old English as follows : — 


lutin. Profc. I’l-Qt. Idur. Prot. ParL 


(i) drJfan 

driif 

drifon 

di'ifcu 

(ii) cleofan 

clGaf 

clufon 

clofen 

(iii) drincaix 

dranc 

driiricoii 

druncen 

(iv) beran 

bter 

bceron 

boren 

(v) giefan 

geaC 

geafon 

giefen 

(vi) wacan 

woe 

[wOconl 

[wacou], 

and (reduplicating) 
(vii) feallan 

fcoll 

feollon 

feallen. 


Compare with these (besides the obviously similar Modern Gorman 
gradations) : — 

(i) vdBwy riiroida, k’mOov ; iidus, feedus, fi'des. 

(ii) iXe{i(0)ffojnai, etXoJXou^a, ’^KvOov ; dilco, diicem, 

(iii) dipKofiat, didopKa, ibpaKOP ; mens, monoo, memini, 

(iv) ffr AX w, ffToX'^, ; pello, pulsus. 

(v) TpiTTU, rirpoepa, rpairicrOai ; sequor, socius, 

(vi) dyu, (XTpa,ri)y6i ; ago, Ggi. 

(vii) cado, cecidi ; pello, pepuli. 

And observe that Greek perfects are regularly roduplicatcd, 

§ 63. Mutation (or “ Umlaut ” — Ger. um, “ about," Laut, 
“sound”) is the modification brought about in the vowel 
of a s}dlable by the influence of a vowel in the following 
suffix. This suffix has generally disappeared or become 
disguised in Modern English, so that the cause which has 
produced the mutation, is no longer apparent. In the cases 
hero dealt with the vowel producing mutation was oi'iginally 
an i. Examples of mutated vowels are veiy common. 

(i) In plurals of nouns — mm from man; m-ico from 
moMse (§ 103). 

(a) O.E, vrann pi, menu (for mann + -i): so mis, lA.tiiys. Cp, Ger, 
MUnmri Mdnsts, 

(ii) In gender — vixen from fox, 

(b) O.E./ot, £em./ya;en (§ 117i); cp. Ger. Fuchs-m. 
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(iii) In comparison — old^ elder, etc. 

(^cy O.^, ealdjieldra alt, alter. 

(iv) In derivation — set from sat (pret. stem of sit), 
strength from strong, tlmnhle from thumb', and in many 
otiier instances noticed in various pai*ts of this book. 

(d) O.E. sat (pret. stem of sittan) gives settan (to set) for sat -j- 
iim. Strang, “strong”; streng^u, “strength.” )>uma, “ thumb 
‘‘thimble.” 


OHAPTEE Vj;r. 


Tbansposttion, Assimilation, Abdition, and Disai’I-bak- 
ANGE OP Sounds in English, 

§ 64. We liave olroacly discussed some of tlie cluiBgos 
that certain sounds have passed through before the words 
they occur in a, re to he regarded as English. In the 
following sections [§§ 65-70] we deal witlL..the. .ckangcfi 
incident to woi’ds during their^ life in Engli sh itself, and 
we~tK6forehionf5S^^ here to changes in the native 

etement,” or Th" foreign ]iv6rds'ptef\acIqpti6h'inio 'EiiglT^i. 
T'Ee"Eomahc6 eleriieht, however, is of such importiuice that, 
we devote some further space (in the next chapter) to its 
history hefoi’e it passed into English, 

§ 65, Metathesis is the name given to the transposition 
of sounds which sometimes takes place, especially wlien one 
of them is r : thus bu?’n and hrand are from the same root, 
but in the one case the h and r are separated hy a vowel, 
in the other they combine before it; so th'ee and thirteen. 
Clasp is a metathesis form of elapse (§ 1906), and grasp 
similaxdy stands for grapse (from same som*ce as grope). 
In some dialects ax is commonly heard foi; ask : the latter 
is the only form recognised in standard English, but in the 
older stages both forms were common. 

§ 66. Assimilation. — Two consonants of which one is hard 
(voiceless) and the other soft (voiced) become hot-k hard or 
both soft; thus, for instance, the sulTix -s in nouns and*- 
verbs is pronounced either hard [s] or soft [z] according as 
it follows a hard or soft consonant, as e.g. bids { d + z], (nis 
[t -f s]. Similarly inflexional d in the weak verbs is either 
d or t under the same circumstances, as e.g. hoped [ p -f~ t] but 
mubbed fb -f d] (the spelling is often misleading ; soo § 40). 
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Lcttei'S produced by the same, or nearly tbe same, organs 
are often assimilated : thus the lip letters f or v na > 
vm > mm which is now reduced in pronunciation (often 
in spelling) to single m : e.g. toimen for older wifmen, i.e. 
Kfif -|- mcM] so Lammas — O.E. hlafmaesse = Maf (loaf)-l- 
macssa (mass). 

§ 67. Disappearances. — Sounds may disappear fj'om the 
l)eginning of a word (Aphaeresis), from the body (Syncope)^ 
or the end (Apocope), the causes being mainly the pre- 
dominance of accented to the detriment of unaccented 
syllables with the accompanying tendency to contraction 
and the decay of inflexional syllables. 

Apocopu. — The whole history of tlie language illustrates 
this by the decay of the inflexional system (§ 5) : 

* (cr) e.g. “Four good sons saw the church of Our Lady ” would 
have been in O.E. Feowcr god^c svn-a saw-on \>a ciric-an u-r-e 

dig -an. 

Other notable instances besides those connected with in- 
flexion are seen in the disappearance of guttural sounds at 
the end of a word (often preserved in the spelling) : e.g. 
though, dough, through, day . , 

(i>) O.E. “Seii/ij ddh, ‘SurJi,, daeg : cp, Ger. doo^, Teig, durch, Tag. 

Syncope. — The disa.ppearance of a guttural from the body 
of a word, especially between two vowels, is very common ; 
thus, ram, nail, sail, tile have lost a medial g. 

* (o) O.E. rgg?t, 7iaegl, segl, tigele (from L. tegvila, § 23a) : cp. 
Ger. Regen, Nagel, Segel, Zwgel. 

The reduction of double consonant sounds to single ones 
(the doubled 'consonant often arising from assimilation, 
§ 66) is the rule in English, for double consonants are very 
rarely pronounced ; thus we write offal (= ofl" + fall) with 
double/, but -we only pronounce one. 

AphaTsiiesis. — W e can no longer pronounce without 
diflicnlty such combinations as M, hr; hence loud, lord, 
raw have dropped their original initial aspirate. So, too, 
the first clement in cn or kn is no longer sounded, though 
it appears in writing in some words, as o.g. knee, knight. 
JIw (now written wA) generally drops its aspirate — at least 
in the south — as e.g. uohat, whiter etc. 
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^ (d) OM, Jilfid, 7i2<iford, hrceWf cn^o, cniMy hwtH, Imlt, 
which cp, Gor. lavi, roh, Knie \Ji $ounilcd], Knuoht \Ji sounded], 

■luaiSfWeiss, 

Other striking instances of aphaoresis are soon in gin (a 
trap), a short form of engine, and such abhroviations as hus 
(for omnibus), mend (cp. amend), vangtcard (for avant-guard^, 
etc. j alone { = all-ir one) has the short form lone. 

§ 68. Additions. — Soxincls are added under ceriaiu con- 
ditions. The process is called 2 '>'>'ostliesis at the begini.iiiig 
of a word, epetiihesia in its body, epithesis at its end. 

Prosthesis. — This is rare as a process of English word 
formation. It is seen in the word newt, wliich ai'ises from 
an eiot, ewi being the older form. The archaic nuncle 
stands for mine uncle, and nonce owes its initial 7i to the 
M.E. dative of the definite article. In Komaiice words 
taken ready made into English examples are somewhat 
more common ; see haxighty, estate (§ 82). 

(а) J^^onee is found only in the archaic phrase “ for the ttmee ” = 
M.E. for then oties, where then is the M.E. repre.sontative of O.E, 
Sarm and ones ( = once) is treated as a substantive ; the phrase 
means “for this once only,” “for this occasion." 

Epenthesis. — A notable instance is the intrusion of h, p 
after w before another consonant (especially I, r) when 
these consonants originally came together : slmiber, hrnmhle 
owe theii’ 6 to this cause ; similarly empty hoi,& an intrusive y?. 
In tlmnder, kindred, spindle Ahe d is epenthetic ; so in 
many Romance words in which the intrusion took plane 
before the words became English, e.g. tender, resemble, 
nu7nher, etc., see § 83. 

(б) Slumler (vb.) is the M.E, slmihren and shmren, O.E. sliima 
(sb.) ; cp. Ger, solilummern, JBranMc is O.E. Irmiel. Empty is 
OiE.cemtig. So tlvandar — 03. \>umr (cp. Gov. Bonner). Kindred 
is O.E, oynn-rSden (§ 125J), Spindle =. O.E. spinl, “ instrinncnt for 
spiwiing” V2&b). 

Epithesis. — Einal excrescent sounds [not letters] are not 
very common. Thumb, for in.stance, has an ajtpareatly 
epitlietio 6 [how, however, mute] ; but originally this was 
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not final [0,E. puma > M.E. i/iomb-e], so that its growth 
was epenthetic. Several adverbs and prepositions ending 
oi'iginally in -s (§ 206c) have excrescent -t, due possibly to 
analogy with verbal forms in -st (2nd pers. sing.) : e.g. 
u/nongsi, hetioixi, against, amidst, whilst (similarly in some 
dialects onst may be heard for once), 

§ 69. Hard letters become soft (i.e. are “ voiced/' § 32) 
in some instances (besides in assimilation, § 66). Thus -we 
have su-cj-ar from F. su-c-re ; bathe, breathe, wreathe from 
hath^ hrmth, wreath •, so cp. life and lives, loaf and loaves, 
and similar instances (§ 101 (ii)). 

(a) OM. 2 )rrit and become axiA pride. lTxl)ath,hreath, 
etc., the hard letter is final, but iatke, hreatke, etc., represent batk-en, 
hreatli-en (infinitive), and the softening (voicing) of the consonant 
is due to its position between two vowels ; so in loaf mil the like/ 
final is represented by v where this stood before an originally syllabic 
inflexion: loav~cs<0,'^. hlafas. 

§ 70. The opposite change from soft to hard (unvoicing) 
is not common. An example is seen in gossip, where the p 
was originally h, the woi'd being a compound of god + sib 
(d 4- s>ss, pron. s, § 66), meaning “ related in God,” 

* (a) Sib, " akin,” is cognate with Gcr. Sipjpe, “kin.” 


(JHAPTER VIII. 


On the History and Poem of Erench Words Adopted 
IN English, 

§ 71. As we Lave seen tliere i.s a very large portion of tlie 
vocabulary we use wHch is of Romance origin, and iie<arly 
the whole of this has been taken from French (§§ 14-16), 
with very slight changes. But the French words themselves 
are for the most part of Latin origin, and it wdll be useful 
for us to consider the way in which Latin -Nvords pass into 
French, more especially as we have at time.s formed words 
directly from Latin, but on the model of similar words? 
which we have taken from French. 

Thus, for instance, tremmdous, stvjicjidous have been coined by ua 
from the L. tremendus, stupendvs, the mccliteval acljentives of treino, 
stupeo, but their termination -o'us is due to analogy with un- 
conscious or conscious imitation of) -ous in so many English adjec- 
tives, e.ff. ferocious, odious, joijous ; but thi.? -ovs is from Fr. enee' 
(older eus), L. -osjis, and is not directly from L. osus (§ l.^>2(7). 

§ 72. There are two distinct strata of Latin words in 
French as in English, as has already been indicated, ^'liero 
are 

(a) The words which wo may call native or ho»ie-gi’own. 
French w^ords, being the iiatiu-al olhspring of the populju* 
Latin spoken language from which French is formed ; in 
fact, these are the popular Latin .spoken, words grown older 
and modified by natural causes in the mouths qf French- 
men j and 

(&) Words deliberately formed from book-Latin, 
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The latter have naturally kept much nearer their original 
written form, and are therefore much more easily recognis- 
alilo ; they present almost exactly the ^m© appearance in. 
English as in French, and will give us little trouble aiid 
demand little attention in spite of their large numbers. It 
is usual to call words of this class words of “ learned 
formation, the other class being known as words of 
« popular origin ; the latter grew, the former were made 

§ 73. The steps which mark the passage from popular 
spoken Latin into French are briefly those 

(i) The accented Latin syllable survives, ^ 

(ii) The syllables (one or two) following it vanish entirely 
‘ or are reduced to a mute e. 

(iii) The xinaccented vowel preceding it disappears, un- 
less that vowel is in the first syllable ; and 

(iv) A medial consonant especially between two vo’wels 
generally disappears. 

Thus L. hon{i)idtem > F. honU, whence Eng. bounty. 

L. ina{g)istrum > F. mcdstre (now maUre), whence 
Eng. mast&)\ 

L. se(c)i1.nim > F. seur (now sdr), whence Eng. 
sure. 

Jj. ro{t)dndum > F. romvl (now ovtid), whence Eng. 
round. 

S 74, But words of “learned” formation, made from 
written Latin, by adhering to the Latin spelling and forms 
as closely as possible, are not subject to these natural laws , 
thus, for instance, uan-i-ty, san-i-ty, tell xis by their 
vation of the unaccented i [L. vanitdiem, mmtdten^ that 
they are not growths like bounty, but coinages. JNow_ it 
often happens that the same original has furnished us with 
products of each kind (though these are not always so easily 
' distinguished in English as they are in French owing to 
our hfiving accentuated both sets after the English model, 
viz bv throwing ba,ck the accent) : thus Latm/iv^g^fos be- 
, coines-in'F./rc«7e {novi frele), by ^vojbh huijragik by 
formation, wlionco our words /?mZ samfragik. 
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(a) Tho, latter looks as if it had always pvoscrvcd the Tjatin aneent, ; 
but this is not the case, for had it done so, the vowel (t) following 
the accented sjdlable would infallibly have disappeared ; what has 
really happened is that it has shifted back its accent in HngUsh from 
fragile to fragile. 

(t) The following are some more of these dovUrte as they arc 
called — i.o., words of precisely the same origin and element, s but of 
different resulting forms, the said difference being due to hisiorical 
causes; it should be noticed that the “popular” words in Englisli 
are mostly of Anglo-French origin, while a largo portion of the 
“ learned ” formations dale from the Renaissance [see § It!] : the 
“learned" forms are easily distinguished by their much closer pre- 
sentation of the Latin forms: — 


Latin 

“ Popular.’ 

“Loaruefl.' 

Antiquus 

Antic 

Antique 

Ralsaminn 

Ealm 

Balsam 

Elasphemarc 

Blame 

Blaspliemo 

Cadentia 

Chance 

Cadence 

Camera 

Chamber 

Camera 

Coinitatus 

County 

Committee 

Computare 

Count (vb.) 

Compute 

Debitnm 

Debt(§ 41) 

Debit 

Dilatua 

Delay 

Dilate 

Dinrnalis 

Journal 

Diurnal 

Factionem 

Fashion 

Faction 

,Fragilis 

Frail 

Fragile 

■Historia (Gk.) 

Story 

History 

Hospitale 

Hostel 

Hospital, 


(Hotel is Hostel from 

Spital 


its mod. Fr, form) 


Hninanus 

Human 

Humane 

Lcctioncm 

Lesson 

Ijccfion 

Legalis 

Loyal 

Legal 

so Eegalis 

Royal 

Rcigarl 

Maiorem 

Mayor 

Major 

Paralysis (Gk.) 

Palsy 

Paralysis 

Pauper 

Poor 

Pauper 

Penitentia 

Penance 

Penitence 

Potionem 

Poison 

Potion 
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Ijatin. 

** Popular.” 

“ Learn eil. ' 

Poteutem 

Puissant 

Potent 

Quietus 

Coy 

Quiet 

Eedemptionem 

Eansom 

Redemption; 

vSuperiicies (-facies) 

Surface 

Superficies 

Traclition-em 

Treason. 

Tradition 

Vocalis 

Vowel 

Vocal 


§ 75. A Tendency illustrated by words in -ion. — An im- 
portant eflect of this preservation, of the Latin accent in 
31’rench is clearly seen in the derivation of nouns, in which 
(as is especially the case in certain words of the Latin 
third ” declension) the accentuation or the apparent stem 
of the nominative differed from that of the oblique cases : 
here, as a rule, the oblique case form survived (the accu- 
sa.tive is generally taken as a type), whence for instance 
the Latin poti6nem not p6tio survives in French, so that it 
yields ^wson, where the final shows us at once that the 
nominative form is not its parent : here the learned for- 
mation has also adopted the common oblique shape, so that 
,we get as a doublet (§ 74 6) potion, whence English poison 
and potion. Similarly F. dmt is L. dent-em, not dens j so 
F. due (Eng. duhe) is L. due-em not dux. 

§ 76. We will now briefly consider the chief sound-laws 
explained in the last chapter in their effects upon French 
so far as these concern JElomance words in English ; in con- 
nection with which it will also be convenient occa.sionally to 
notice some of these laws operating in Latin words before 
these passed into French. 

§ 77. Metathesis (see § 65). ' 

F. trouhhr (whence Eng. trouble) < pop. L. turhtolare 
(from tw'hula dim. of turba, “ crowd ”). 

§ 78. Assimilation (see § 66). — This is very common in 
Latin, notable instances being seen in the prefixes which 
constantly assimilate their final consonant to the consonant 
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beginning tbo word to which they are prefixed. The word 
aUsiniilate, for instance, is an example, being derived from 
the L, assimUare (for -ate see § 194a), wliich stands for tid, 

to,” 4- -similarey “liken” (from ‘‘like”). Other 

examples of the same nature are given under the Latin 
prefixes (§ 198): some typical instances are ojb' {oh -\- 
feire), af/j/ressive {ad + gressizs, part, gradi)^ collect (e^im + 
lectHni, sup. of kgei'c), wvpatient {in, “ not ” + patient-cm, 
part. pati). So a soft letter assimilates to a hard ono fre- 
quently before the participial or supine snlhx -tus, -turn.: 
we get, for example, agent fi’om the pres. part, agent-eni 
{agere), but act from the supine stem ac-tum, which stands 
for ug + turn. Frequently (as also in English) the result 
of the complete assimilation of two consonants is to cause 
the disappearance of one of them ; thus examine comes from 
the Latin examinare (whence F. examiner and our examine), 
which comes from the L. examen, that stands for exammen 
for ex-ag-men (from ea; + ag-ere). 

This has so far been illustrated from changes that had 
taken place before the French pexdod ; in the formation of 
Fi-ench itself the same tendency continued but to a gi-eater 
extent ; thus, for example, the last word instanced produced 
the word e^saim,, “ swarm ” {examen is, of coui'so, its learned 
“doublet”], where the & + s heard in ex are reduced to 
s s. So our woi’d essay or assay is the F. essai from 
L. exagium. 

Other assimilations resulting generally in the disappear- 
ance of a consonant (Syncope) are worth noticing : — 

p disappears between two consonants : thus L. compula.re 
{cum + ^ui/are) becomes in F. compter and confer, whence 
(from the Anglo- F. form of the latter, viz., counter) wo have 
count : its doublet is compute. So hospitale gives hostel, hotel 
(§ 74, h) ; hosjntem gives host (Mod. F. kdte); capthus gives 
caitiff [and captive\‘, capitals gives chattel [and cupitall. 
The combination ct after a vowel commonly passes into t 
(but influencing the previous vowol) : thus L. factum gives 
F./a^■^ and Eng./ea« (of which /aci is a doublet) ; so conduit 
comes from L. conduct-um. 
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§ 79. Apocope (see § 67). Tlie whole history of the 
derivation of French from spoken Latin illustrates this hy 
the tendency of the syllable or syllables that follow the 
acoentefl syllable to disappear or pass into “ mute ” e : see 
§ 73 (ii) 3 an instance seen in a whole class of words is fur- 
nished by the abstract sujffix -ty < F. -te < L. -tutem. As 
other examples notice due from F. deu (noiv dd, pp. of devoir) 
from a pop. L. dehutus, a pei’f. part, coined from delere, 
“ owe”; contrast its learned doublet debit {dehitum). 2)egree 
is the F. degret or degre (now degre) from L. de, “ down ” -f 
gradtis, “step” : degrade is practically its doublet (degradare 
< de + gradus); but ag7'ee is a (= L. ad) + F, gret or gre 
(now gr^) from L. gj'atus, “pleasing”; so the archaic 
7naug7'e, “in .spite of,” corresponds with F. malgre (quasi 
'h. mahum, g7'at-um), 

§ 80. Syncope (see § 67) is amply illustrated in the last 
paragraph, in § 73, and in the words of “popular” forma- 
tion given in § 74. 

(«) alloio, owing to this process of syncopation, represents two dif- 
ferent words (cp. -grse, § 79): in its usual sense “permit, grant,” 
it is the L. allocare, “ grant, lease ” {ad -|- locus ) ; in its archaic sense 
“ approve,” it is ad -i- lauilciJ'e ; both fell together in older French 

aloiier {allouer — allocare — "give a stipend,” alone survives], and 
became in M.E. 

§ 81. Aphaeresis (see § 67) is seen in the habitual chop- 
ping of the Latin k in French, and this is felt in some 
English words where we write the letter but do not pro- 
nounce it, e.g., honour, Jieh', hour, etc. : the symbol has 
di.sappeai’ed in osiler — hosteler, “ hostel-keeper.” 

J)ia7novd had lost its initial vowel in French where it is 
diamant, a shorter form of adianzaoit from L, adama^ita ; 
its doublet is adaznant. 

* («) L. udanuis, acc, adamanta, is 6k, dod/tas, a very hard stone: 
lit. “ untai^able,” from d-, "un,” and “tame” [SetAtfi*' is cognate 

- with and § 475 (iii)]. 

Strange has lo.st initial vowel : F. esii'mge (now U^xmge) 
from L. exiremeus from extra ; exb'aneom is its doublet ; the 
vowel is kept in the verb estrasige, 

p disappears (from sound) in the initial (Greek) com- 
bination PkS ; psalm, psalter, etc. : so in modern formations 
as and the like. 
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§ 82. Prosthesis (see § 68). Tho coinijinations st, sp, snif 
sc when initial commonly prefixed an e in Erendi, as o.g. 
espace (L. spathmi), ^poux (older espoux, L, spcmsiis, pp. ol’ 
spondee, “promise”)] this e, however, is not gonoi-ally 
retainod in the English foimis : e.g. space, spouse. Jd state, 
however, shows it = E. esbat (now Uat) from L. status 
(pp. stare, “stand”), and therefore a doublet of stale: so 
esquire if; F. escuyer (now tsouyer) from L, smtaHus, “ shield- 
boarer,” from scutum, “ shield ” ; doublet squire ; eseufeheon, 
and scutcheon are from the same word, Espoekd and special 
are O.F. especial fi'om L. sp>ecialis, adj. formed from S 2 )ecies, 
“kind” : so espy and spy from same root. Establish (O..F. 
esiahlir now etcMir) is from stahilis, “ stable,” from stare. 

h, though it generally disappears from Latin words in 
Fx’ench, is in a very few eases inserted where it is absent j 
in the Latin original. Thus the first syllable of haughty 
(the ~y is an English adj. suffix, § 150el is the French 'haul 
from L, oltus : so howl is O.F. hxMer (now hitler) from L. 
uhilare. 

§ 83. Epenthesis (see § 68) is seen in lexidre (whence tender) 
from L. ten(e)rem', humble from L. hum(^i)h'in, number (I\ 
nomhro) from L. num{e)rus ; resemble, semblance, etc. from 
F. semhler, from L. dxn[u)lare, from similis, “ like ” ; chamber, 
Id. cliambre, 'h. mm{^ra. 

§ 84. Epithesis (see § 68) is seen 131 tyrant (the Mod. F. 
form is tyraxi) from L. tyrannus (from Gk.). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Iktroductoky Remarks ok Grammar, the Parts op 
Speech, etc. 

§ 85. The Grammar of a Language consists of statements 
of tlio way in whieli words in that language are used, singly 
and in. combination, for the expression of thought. 

(а) The word is sometimes also used in a wider sense to cover the 
study of the various methods and forms employed during the vfhole 
existence of the language. 

(б) Hence the grammarian does not make rules to teach us to 
speak correctly ; but he calls attention to the methods employed by 
writers and speakers whose methods of writing and speaking are 
approved by the educated section of the communitj'. When we speak 
of an expression as “ ungrammatical ” of ‘ bad grammar,” we simply 
mean that educated people do not approve of its employment. 

§ 86. The unit of speech is a sentence, ^.e. a combination 
of words — or much more rax’ely (in English) a word — which 
expresses a thought with intelligibility and completeness.: 
thus * 

ffo ! ; I run; he really ought not to hehme so foolishly 
are sentences : but 

going ^ I ruraning ; he not hehave 
are not sentences. 

§ 87. Words are classified by grammarians according to 
tbe distinctive functions they perform in enabling us to 
express our ideas in language. The classes thus made are 
called Parts of Speech. These are — 
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(1) The IToun, which gives a name; Thomns, man, folly. 

(2) The Peonoun, which stands for a Koun, indicating 
without actually naming: he, ivho, self 

(3) The Adjective, wlaich qualifies a hSToiin, desoiibing oi- 
further defining the thing named: good, the, fourth, 

(4) The Yeeb, which makes an assertion : tells, is, ate. 

(a) Asm't is here used to cover insuiry, command, entreaty, as well 

as mere statement. 

(5) The Adverb, wMch modifies a Yerb or Adjective, 
limiting the assertion or qualification ; it may also be used 
to modify another advoih ; quiclcly, very, thus. 

(6) The Conjunction, which joins words or groups of 
words together : and, whilst, because, 

(7) The Preposition, which joins a noun to a W'Ord, 
indicating some relation between the noun and the word thus 
joined with it : of, in, against. 

(8) The Interjection, which is a mere cry or exclama- 
tion: hah! 

§ 88. Flexion. — Kouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Yerbs 
(and, in a few cases, Adverbs) undergo certain changes 
of form for corresponding changes of meaning ; consider, for 
example, the difference of form and meaning between boy 
and hoys', loant and wanted', tall and taller', he and his. 
Such a change of form is called inflexion (or flexion), and 
any additional letter or syllable added for this purpose is 
known as, an inflexion or inflexional suffix. 

' (a) Flexion is from the stem of L, jlcx-mn, supine of jlccto, “ bond.” 

§ 89. That part of grammar which deals with the method 
and use of inflexion is called Accidence ; .that part of 
grammar which is coneeimed witli the relations of -words 
to one another in foiming sentences is called Syntax, 

But since the division between Accidence and Syntax is 
an entirely artificial one, wo cannot absolutely soparafu the 
one from the other. In the following eight chapters 
(x.-xvii.) we shall devote our attention mainly to the 
methods of inflexion and formation of the various par<^ of 
speech (including for convenience grammatical classkvca- 
tion), but the syntactical relations and terms discussed in 
the next paragraphs will requii’o to ho understood to render 
some parts of the matter intelligible. 



INTRODUCiTORT REMARKS ON GRAMMAR. 

§ 90. A sentence is composed of 

(1) a subject, concerning wMch something is asserted; and 

(2) a predicate, containing the assertion. 

Thiis — 

{Subject. 


Predicate. 
run 

is tmitappjj 
is 'Very ‘pleasant. 

In such sentences as Is he ready ? Ought Thomas to go 2 
Go / we separate the two members, thus — 

Predicate. v 

is . , . ready 
ought . . . to go 


Subject. 
he 

Thomas 
[you] 

§ 91. It is evident from the definitions and the examples 
that (1) the subject must be a noun (“ name ”) or a com- 
bination of words v.^hich is equivalent in function to a name 
and so performs the part of a noun ; and 

(2) the predicate must contain a. verb. 

§ 93. A sentence may be 

(i) a simple structure such as 

The hoy runs (S^iple Independent Sentence), or 

(ii) a union of two or more such sentences joined by a' 
conjunction as 

The hoy runs and the girl dances (Compound Sentence), or , 

(iii) an inciependent sentence joined with one or more 
sub-sentences (or clauses) which do not give a complete and 
intelligible sense wlien taken apart from the former ; these 
clauses perform the function of Noun, Adjective, or Adverb, 
and are called dependent clauses ; the independent or, prin- 
cipal sehtenco, together with the depomient clauses, forms 
what is called a Comi?.lex scutence ; e,g. in 

The hoy says \ that he is ill 

(1) The hoy says is an independent or principal sentence; 

(2) that he is ill names the thing he says, and is therefore 
a dependent noun-clause. 
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Similarly, in 

The hoy runs j when he is cold, 
tlie second element is an adverbial danse [limits ‘‘runs”] ; 
and in, 

The hoy taJces the cahe | which is burnt, 
which is burnt is an adjective danse, for it qniii{.fies cake. 

§ 93. Logically every sentence — simple, complo.v, or cle- 
pendent — may be regarded as consisting of only tAvo parts, 
the subject and the predicate, but the former term is 
generally restricted in grammar to a noun (or its equiva- 
lent) without any of its attributes (or qualifying Avords or 
phrases) Avhile the verb alone (or the verb with such other 
help as is necessary for it to make a complete assertion, 
§§ 230, 231) is called the predicate ; thus if we take the 
sentence 

The brave little boy saved his h'other's life, 
the word boy is the grammatical subject, and the word saved 
is the predicate. 

(o) The subject is said to be in the ITominative Case (see § 114). 

§ 94. In the above sentence the word life is said to bo the 
object (or dii'ect object) of tho verb saved ; that is to say, it 
denotes the matter upon which the action expi’essed by the 
verb is directly exercised, and is joined to the verb Avithout 
the intervention of a preposition, 

(cr) The direct object of a verb ia said to be in the Objective Case 
(see § 114). 

§ 95. A verb whidi takes a direct object iA culled Transi- 
tive ; other vei-bs are Intransitive. 

(а) L. traimtivm-~transit~nm, sup. of transire —trans, “across’ 
+ -vre, ‘* go” : in- iarntransitive — '^ not." 

(б) See further on the classification of verbs in § 157 *■ 
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THE ENeiJSH LANGXTAGE. 

§ 9S. Furttcr special names are given to certain kinds 
of Nouns. 

(i) A Collective Noun denotes a number of persons or 
otlier animals taken together as constituting a single thing : 
e.g. school, assetnM^, brigade, o'oiod, JloaK 

(ii) An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, state, 
condition ; stupidity, ease, demy. 

{hi) A Verbal Noun may be formed from any Verb : — 

{a) By pxitting “to ” before it : To eat is necessary, 

{b) By adding 4ng to it : Eating is necessary. 

(а) If we substitute “ food ” for “ to eat” or “ eating ” in the last 
examples, we see at once that we are right in regarding these forms 
asnonns, 

(б) Collective Nouns .are nearly always Common : see the examples 
above. Occasionally they arc used like Pro[)er Nouns, as when we 
say “ PdirZiamettf meets to-day ” ; with which usage maybe compared 
Such a sentence as “ Father is coining,” where Ihc speaker uses the 
common nacca. father as if it were the proper name of one particular 
person. 

(0) Glass names, whether such denoting individual 

objects, or such as oxygen, cloth, steel, denoting tlic whole of the 
class, are all reckoned as common, 

(o') It is unnecessary to group Abstract Nouns (and Verbal Nouns, 
which evidently form a class of Abstracts), as either Common or 
Proper ; they are generally considered, ho\vevcr, to belong to the 
former class. 

{b) The Ivjlesciom. 

§ 98. Nouns have some Inflexions which 'mark Number 
and Case. 

(i) Numbek. 

§ 100. The distinction between — ' 

(1) the Singular Number, the form of a noun used to 
denote one object j and (2) tho Plural Number, the form 
used to denote moi'e than one, 

is usually made hy the inflexion s, Tho general rule 
is; — 
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Add 5 to the singular to form the plural: thus, cats, 
exceptions, adjectives. 

But after sibilant, sounds (§ 34) we must add -es ; thus 
los8-es, equinox-es, wish-es, ditch-es, 

(a) ss is tliG fuller and earlier form, wliicli. is contracted to -s 
wherever the sound allows of it. 

{b) Notice that some words that end in a sibilant. fomd are written 
with a final mute e : such only add the letter -s to the eye, but to the 
ear they add the syllable -es : e.g. smudge-s, rose-s, maze-s. 

(e) History of the Plural Svjfix ss, s. In Old English one class 
of nouns formed its plural nominative and accusative by the inflexion 
-as, which became -cs (also spelt -is, ~ys, -us) in Middle English, and 
was further reduced to -s wherever possible in Modern English. The 
nearly universal use of -es, -s, as the plural suffix in preference to the 
other modes was partly due to Norman-French influence, for this 
language also formed its plural by a sibilant (-es, -s, -z), having 
adopted the -s of the Latin Acc. Plur., masc, and fern, (as, os, es. us). 

* (d) e.g. O.E. dom-as M.E, doom-es (-is, -ys) Modern doom-s 


oyning-as king-es king-s 

hlaford-es lord-es lord-s 

fisc-as fisch-es fish-es 

Anglo-F. flur-es fiour-es flower-s 

leon-es leoun-s lion-s 

seriant-ea seriaunt-z serjeant-s 


§ 101. Some changes which take place on the addition of 
the plura.l sufiix req[uire notice. 

(i) preceded by a consonant (or qu-) becomes -ies: 
e.g. erp, cries— fancy, fancies — soliloquy, soliloquies', hut 
donkeys, boys, days, and other words in which the y is 
preceded by a vowel, follow the general mile. 

(a) For a few ’words ending in -o preceded by a consonant, we 
write the plural in -ocs (without however adding a syllable) : as e.g 
hero, heroes— 2iotato, potatoes. 

• (ii) Some nouns ending in the sound/ (sometimes spelt 
-/e) change the f sound into v (always spelt ve) befox'e adding 
the iJlural s (= s). In all these the final /is preceded either 
by I or by a long vowel. Examples are cedf, calves — leaf, 
• leaves — knife, knives : .similarly life, loaf, thief, wife, self, 
shelf, looff. 
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(tf) All the above words are of pure Euglish origin ; but otlier 
Teutonic words follow the general rule, 

(i) when the vowel sound is short : Gliff-s, muffs, ruffs, stuffs ; 

(ii) when the vowel sound is long oo ; roofs, hoofs (rarely hooves) ; 

and (iii) oecasionally when other long vowels precede the / sound ; 

ffes, reefs, strifes. 

(6) Words which have reached us through the French regiilariy 
take s: e.g. briefs, chiefs, griefs, gulfs, safes. 

(c) Wharf, dwarf arc. usually found in the plural loharfs, dwarfs 

but toharves, dwarves are also seen. generally makes scarves : 

sometimes scfliyiv. 

(d) In O.E./ had usually the sound of the modern / : this sound 
has been preserved as a final sound, as in life, thUf (§ GOas) ; but 
between vow'els, or between vowels and voiced consonants, O.E. f 
had the sound of v, which is still preserved in the plurals lives, • 
thieves, etc. "Where we find / retained in the plural we may set it, 
down to the influence of French words and to the general tendency in 
English to have the root of a word identical in singular and plural. 
In verbs whose stem terminated in / in O.E, the old sound — i.e. 

V (between vowels) — has been preserved by the oontinuanee of a 
following inflexion throughout the M.E. period, thus lire, helltm, 
strive, thieve, etc, (cp. nouns life, belief, strife, thief, etc,). 

* (e) Thus O.E. lif-ian (iniin.) pronounced Uvian — liI.E. liv-en, 
lies, Mod, B. live, but O.E. lif (subst.) = M.E, lif. Mod, E, life. 

Similarly Uve terminates in v sound both as substantive and vorb 
because it stands for O.E, Ivf-ian (infin,) and luf-u (.sb.) = M,E. 
louden and lou~e. 

Observe that we never allow v to stand as a final letter, alw.ays 
following it by e mute, even .after a short vowel, e.g. have, give. 

§ 10^. A few words Lave plurals in -en Or -n. 

(i) Ox, ox-m is the only one which shows this method 
clearly in modern English. 

(а) eycu or eyue (eyes), hoson (liose), slmni (shoes) .ape archaic or 

dialectic, ^ 

(ii) In cJdldr -en, lreth,r-en, Iri-ne (archaic pi. of covS) wo 
have the same stxflix added to words which wero alr<.'ii,dy 
plural. 

(б) Hence these are called double plunol-forins : see § 103. 


'OVs Harva; aslvniva 
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§ 103. Some pltirals formed by mutation (§ 63) are in 
use : these are 

foot, feet — goose, geese — louse, lico—mcm, nien — mouse 
mice — tooth, teeth : . . 

the result of the same process is seen in combination -with 
a plural suffix in brethren (brother), 7dm (cow). 

Woman being a compound of man (= wife + man) has 
plural women. 

(а) In O.E. 'fl»wav5 the termination in the plural of a large number 
of nouns (the “weak ’’ declension) ; this became in M.E. -en, but 
was frequently displaced by the plural, especially in the North. 

(б) Oir-en stands for O.E. oo?-an plural of o.v-a, which became in 
M.E. whence Mod, E. oaj: cp. Ger. Oehse, -n (and observe that 
the -n, -en plural is -rerj cormxon in German). My-en, ey-ne = O.E, 
eag^an, M.E. eg-en, d-en, etc.; cp. Ger. Aiig-en: similarly lioscn, 
sh'Oon represent O.E. hosan, sceo7i. 

(c) Gild (child) had in. O.E. dropped the -r (which was part of the 
stem) in the singular, hut frequently retained it in the plural, which 
was either oild (unchanged) or eild-7'-u ; from the latter we get M.E. 
cliild-re and c%ild-er (still used dialectically) : hut these not seeming 
like plural forms, the suSix ~en was added (in the South and Mid* 
lands): whence onr form. Calf, lanib, egg, and others formerly 
exhibited an r of the stem in the plural, but these have disappeared, 
the words following the analogy of the bulk of our nouns, Cp. Ger. 
Kinder, Kalher, Lcimmer, Ei-cr, etc. 

(d) Mutation- plurals were fairly common in O.B., the suffix of 
plurality causing mutation regularly disappearing (§ 63), Thus sing, 
foi, plur./ei (for hypothetical fot-i) ; so gos, ges ; vm, wys; ts\), ie]j ; 
7nann, monn, 7nenn ; loo. Me (book-s), etc. Cp. Ger. Fiisse, O'dns-e, 
3fdus-e, Z'dhn-e, Mann-er, Eileh-er, etc. 

(s) Women (pron. toirnmen') has kept the original vowel-sound in 
the first syllable ; O.E, wifmen, Tvimmrn ; nevertheless the vowel in 
the singular has been atfccted by the influence of the preceding w. 

( f) Co70 is in O.E. eu, plural cy by regular mutation (cp.Gcr.Ziii/t-f): 
to this was «,dded in M.E. the suffix -?j, whence our Mne [=* cattle], 
•used now with the meaning “ cattle,” not as mere plural of cozo, for 
which CMOS is employed. 

(g) B7'cthr'cn was formed in M.E, by adding the -en plural suffix 
to Bret'hei' or Brethre, mutation plnr. of Brother (cp. Ger. Brzider, 
*BrMcr')’. in O.E. the plural was unchanged bi'o^or or with -u 
JfroiSjui : rarely with mutation. 
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§ 104. Some plural forms are identical v/ltli tlie singular ; 
such are deer, sheep, swine. 

(ff) This method was common in O.E. with neuter monosyllable, s, 
e.g. dear, sceap, swln, Jms (hoit.se), w?/ (woman), /oZa, eto. 

§ 105. Several words expressing measure, weight, and 
•similar notions ma,y be left uninflected in the plural after 
numerals, as “ five foot ten,’- “ a three yard measure,” “ a 
/tre poMwdi note,” 

(а) Similarly some other words may use the same forms in the 
singular as in the plural when the latter is taken in a collective 
sense: thus “he caught three little /s/trs,” but “ a large number of 
fish." 

(б) Some Latin words in ~ies remain unchanged in English : § lOG d. 

.§ 108, Some words have two forms of plurals : — 

(i) Native words or words long naturalisecl in which the 
forms ai’e of the same origin, and have both been retained 
to mark different shades of meaning : as a rule one of these 
plurals has a collective force, the “regular.” formation 
liaving the regular plural sense ; 

e.g. brother Iroihers (by blood) 


cloth 

die 


cloths (lands of clotli, 
plur. of “a cloth ”) 
dies (instruments of 
coining) 


brethren (of a cbm ; 
munity) 

clothes (clothing) 

dice (colleetivei the 
set used in gam- 
bling) 

penny pennies (individually) pence (collective) 

(a) The plural of pea is regularly peas : the form pease (as in. 
j?(vr.<!r'pud(Iing) may be regarded as a collective-singular. The singular 
form fca- has dropped a final s owing to this being taken for the 
mark of the pinr.al, Similarly cherry was originally terminated in s, 
but this being taken for a mark of the plural has been entirely 
dropped in the singular. JSurial, riddle, shvttlc have dropped an -s 
in the singular from a similar cause. Pease is the M.E. pesc, O.K 
pisa, from L. pis-um (sec § 23). The -s of the root is retained to 
the eye in the F. pois. Cherry is the F. cerise, L. cerasvs, from Gk. 
tcipacros', possibly from the place Oerasos, In pence, dice, the -ce 
merely repre.sents the hard sound of s, as in cloths ; in clothes, diesf 
pennies, the s is soft = z. Peace is a contracted form. 
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e.g. formula formulae , fm'mulas 

index indices . indexes 

fungus fungi funguses 

(а) la oilier foreign words which have retained their foreign forms 
lliG usage varies. Sometimes they make their plurals as if they vrerc 
used in their own language ; at others — and this is the case generally 
when the words become at all freely used— they arc regarded as 
naturalised and take the usual English inflexion; e.g. erociiscs, 
myhtms, hut errata, addenda, 

(б) In many eases the usage v'arics without any such clear change 
of meaning as In (ii) above; e.g. Mcniorand^tins and mentoranda, 

(c) In a few cases where we have an anglicised form for the 
singular and a regular English plural formed thence, we retain a 
foreign plural form with a slight distinction of usage : as, for 
exampjle, chorui, cJierxdis and elierulim (Hebrew) — sera;pli, sera^dis, 
serafhim (Hebrew) — bandit, bandits, banditti (Ital.). 

(d) Latin and Greek words ending in -is, even though fully 
naturalised, change -is to -es instead of adding a syllable : e.g. axi,?, 
axes — analysis, analyses — crisis, crises: similarly those in -ies remain 
tmehanged : species, series, 

§ 107. Some plural forms are treated as singular (and 

collective) in spite of their plural suffix : 

(i) Small-ptox, news are always so treated. 

(a) pox is properly the plural of poeli, a little pit : poolt and paohs 
are rrsed in this sen§e, , 

(ii) Amends, tidings, means, 2 )ains are often so treated, 

(iii) Mathematics, 'politics, ethics, dynamics, and other’s 
formed by adding -s to the Greek adjective suffix -ic, are 
.sometimes ^regarded as singulars, sometimes as plurals. 

§ 108. Two words which are singular by origin are now 
regarded as plural owing to their ending in -s ; tliese are 
riches, eaves. Ifor a similar reason alms, summons, though 
•originally singular only, are now treated either as singular 
or plural. 
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(ff) Riches represents M.E. richesse of which a plural riohesses is 
found : this is the French richesse, in which the ~e.'ise is the termi- 
nation of an abstract noun. [The adj. rieh is a genuine English 
(O.B.) word, but in the word riches we have it from the French, 
which had taken it from . a Teutonic source.] 

(6) Eavtis represents M.E, evese of which a plural ereses is found : 
in O.B. it is efes (singular) ; hence, we see, s is part of the root. 

(c) Alms is similarly M.E. alniesse, O.E. celmesse ; this is frora the 
L. eleemosyna, (whence our elceviosynary) from Gk, R\ei]jXQaiivri : hence 
the # is not a mark of the plural. 

(d) Summons is in M.E. sommns representing O.F. somoiice (Mod. F. 
semonce'), the feminine of O.F. sennons, so7no?is from L. summoncre, 
sui + tnonere (Mod, F, semondre) : hence the a- is not a mark of the 
plural. 


§ 109. Nouns that have no plurals are only those which 
signify something whose meaning does not admit of the 
idea of plurality. >Such are, strictly speaking, all those that 
comprehend by thoir meaning the name of the whole clas.s, 
material, quality, etc., which they de-signate : e.g. Abstracts, 
01ass“name.s, Proper-names, etc., such as childhood, man* 
kind, struggling!, ether, Semiramis. But we frequently give 
them plurals 

(i) by using abstract for concrete, e.g. truths, hardships, 
hitmours, stnigglings ; 

(ii) by using the cla.ss-name in a moi’e limited sense: 
(= separate lumps of coal, i.e, pltmal of “a coal,” or 

'‘kinds of coal”), bj'asses, xoaiers, gases j . 

(iii) by using a proper name as common, either (a) because 
it really i,s common to a [small] class, e.g. the Sixnpkmsons, 
all the Jacks and Jills, or {b) because the proper nanm stands 
in our minds for an object possessing certain qualities ; e.g. 
" the Hawkinses, the Drakes, the Davises, the Raleighs, were 
the founders of the ocean empire.” 

(a) We often use the name of authors, paiuters, etc., to designate 
their works : half a dozen MicUds (i.e, books) ; I doubt if those axe^ 
genuine 22i»j>Aae3s (pictures). 
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§ 110. Some nouns are not used in the singular. These 
include 

(i) things consisting of two separate members (whence 
the jjlural suffix) alway.s used in combination ; e.g. scissors, 
pincers, 2^liers, sheai's, tongs — breeches, drau^ers, trousers j 

(ii) nouns denoting a collection of items, frequently 
adjectives to which the plural suffix has been added : e.g, 
annals, credentials, entrails, p>recincts, victuals, vitals — ethics, 
mathematiGs, aiid others in -ic-s, see § 107 — environs, 
in'eniiscs, hilliards — mumps, measles. 

§ 111. Plural of Compound Nouns. 

(i) Oompounds (§ 120) are generally treated as if the whole 
combination formed one word, and hence the plural in- 
flexion is suffixed to the last element ; thus we say mouthfuls, 
lord chancellors, judge-advocate -generals, loill-o'-ihe-ivisps, 
field-marshals, cast-aways, fareioeUs, toothpicks, lady-kelps, 
turnkeys. 

(ii) In compounds consisting of a noun limited by another 
noun Joined to it by a preposition, the former is generally 
inflected where the force of the qualification is clearly felt ; 
hence we say sister s-in-laio, men-o/-war ; but will-o’ -the-vnsjis, 
four-in-hands, Tarn-d -Bhanters. 

(iii) In a few formations on the French model, where the 
adjective follows the noun, the noun alone is inflected, e.g. 
courts-martial, hnights-errant, heirs apparent, heirs presump- 
tive, 2}se7's spiritual (but the last three are scarcely true 
compounds). 

(а) No doubt such forms are only preserved by the fact that the 
plurals are little used ; when such combinations are more popular 
they conform to the natural tendency of the language, e.g. attor^iey- 
(jerierals, perhaps oourt-Qiim'tials. 

(б) In a few combinations on the same model, where the second 
element is a French adjective (or noun), both are sometimes inflected ; 
blit this is oKtremely rare, and only survives as a relic of medimval 
terms of law and chivalry, e.g. Kmglits Tcmpilars, Lords Justices, 
perhaps Lords Li&idcnatits but we may say Xnight-Templars, Lord- 
Justices, Lord-Lieutcmi'tits ; so also in nearly all modern formations, 
e.g, lady-super iniendents, lady-comjmsimis •, but notice tncii-ser'xxints. 

* (e) In loose compounds such as looJici’s-on, ?uiJigers-on, the noun 
is inflected ; contrast castaways. 
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(ii) Case. 

§ 112. A Houu in ilie singular may be inflected to allow 
that ilie peraou or thing it denotes stands in the relation of 
possessor to some other person or thing. The noun so in- 
flected is said to be in the Possessive case; e.g. “the hui/H face 
is black” [where the form, hoy’s^ not hoy, hoys, oi' telis 
us that it is the face which hclonx/n to the hoy that is black]. 

{a) This inflected possessive is mainly used with the names of 
animate beings, its place being commonly supplied in neuflu-s by 
the preposition vf followed by the uninfleoted noun, which is then 
said to be in the objective case. 

§ 113. The possessive case singular is formed hy adding ’s 
to the noun : hoyt hoy's. 

The possessive case plural is formed 

(1) hy adding 's to the plural form, of the noun, if that 
does not end in s; e.g. the mevi's amusements, the children's 
toys; ' 01 ': 

(2) by simply adding the aptostropho (’) to tlie pilural 
form, where — as is ttsually the case — that eiuis in 6* j o.g. 
ih.Q ]persons' names, ihQ judges' pensions. 

(ff) The apostrophe in the singular i-s only a way of distinguishing 
tlie po.«scssivt3 singular from the plural in writing ; it is no part of 
inflexion. In the plural possessive, the apostrophe serves a similar 
purpose ; cp. hoy’s, hoys, hoys' ; hence the possessive plural (exccjit 
in the case of words not forming the plural in #) has really no 
distinctive inflexion, for in such a word iia yersims' the s is the plural 
inflexion, and the apostrophe only a graphical device. 

(6) Kotico that after sibilants the 's malces a complete syllable: 
cp. prhwcss, yjnncrss’s, jmneesses, jmncessvs ’ — the last three are all 
pronounced: exactly the same. ** , 

(c) After a sibilant letter or somidthe apostrophe is sometimes used 
without inflexion for the possessive singular ; eonscknvc’ sah', 

Tkttcyd ides’ icorhs, St, Francis' sacrifice but the tendency is to 
add the suffix, e.g. St. James’s Sguare, Mrs. Jones's dance, or to avoid 
the construction by using the noun with the preposition before it. 


((/) Case inflexions were beginning to be considerably unsettled— 
maiiily owing to Scandinavian influence— before tbe Conquest ; 
during the Middle English period -e#, whicb was in 0,E. confined as 
a genitive sing, suifix to certain classes of masculine and neuter nouns, 
became gradually almost universal, while no distinction of case was 
made in the plinal ; the -es became shortened where possible to -s 
in the usual way : see § 6. The s in men's, children's, etc., is due 
to analogy with ordinary nouns which have the s phiral, and con* 
sequently show the same letter in the possessive. 

(e) Feminine nouns in O.E. had geneiully the genitive in -e or -an : 
both these were levelled as -e in M.E., and an s was frcqirently added, 
though there are instances of the e genitive until almost the modern 
period. It survives with usual disappearance of the inflexional vowel 
in Lady day (= “ [Our] Lady’s day ”), where Lady stands for M,E. 
Lady-e, O.E. Mwfdig-an, Notice also in the names of the days of the 
week that we have a genitival s in Tu-cs-day, Wed-n-es-dmj, Thurs- 
day [= Tiw's day, Wodin's day, Thor's day — Tiio, Wodin, Thor are 
Teutonic gods], but not in the others : the first element in Sunday 
stands for O.E. sunn-an, M.E. sunn-e, gen. sing. fern. <= “sun’s” ; in 
Monday, for O.E. mon-an, M.E., mon-e, gen. sing, (see h below) = 
“moon’s” : in Friday for O.E. Frige, M.E. Frei, Fvi =■ “ Priga’s 
day” (Friga being a Teutonic goddess) ; Satur-day is found in M.E. 
both as 8ater-day and Sateres-dai: in O.E. it is Sater- and Saetem- 
desg — i.e. “ day of Saturn ” or Saturnus, a Koman deity. 

(f) la. witena gemot we have a genitive plural (see 7i below) ; it 
is a compound of gemot, “meeting,” and witena, gen. pi, “ of the wise 
men” ; the word, however, is simply an O.E. name revived by modern 
historians to describe an Anglo-iSaxon institution— not a genuine 
survival. 

(g) Traces of other case endings are preserved in the pronouns (see 
§ 130) and in some adverbs (see § 206). 

* (/?) The chief forms of declension in O.E, are siiown in the 


following words : 

Mfuso. 

Kent. 


Fem. 

“wolf” “hunter’ 

“animal ” 

“eye” 

“ glove 

” “sun” 

^Sing. N. w*df hiint-a 

cleor 

cag-e 

gl5£ 

sunn-e 

* hunt-an 

ddor 

eag-e 

glofe 

sunn-an 

; V ' wuif*e3 hunt-an 

door-es 

eag-an 

glofe 

sunn-aa 

E. -wiilf-c hunt-an 

dcor-e 

eag-an 

glofe 

sunn-an 

Plur, 

, N, A. wulf-as hiint-an 

deor 

eag-an 

glofa 

sunn-an. 

G-. wulf-a himt-ena 

deor-a 

eag-ena 

glofa 

sunn-cna 

D. wulf-um hunt-urn 

deor-um 

eag-um 

glijfnm 

sunn-um 


6 
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Nouns wMch have plurals in •» are said to be of the “ weak ’’ 
cledonsion ; others are “ strong,” [Op, the declension of Get, WoJ/, 
Tier. Auge, Soyme, etc.] 

Nouns' which show mutations (all such are strong) arc declined as 
follows;-™ 

" foot," inaso. " borough,” fern, 

Bing. N. A. fot fet burg byrig 


§ 114. The term case is used of a .noim or pronoun to 
denote certain sjmtactioal rehxtionships (§§ 93, 94), without 
regard merely to inflexion. Understanding it in this sense, 
wo may write the full declension of an English noun or 
pronoun in the following way : — 

Sing. Nominative doy, I : e.g. the hoy runs ; I run. 

Objective hoy, me : e.g. ho struck the hoy and me. 
Possessive boy’s, my : e.g. the boy’s hat ; my book. 
Plur. Nominative hoys, we 
Objective hoys, us 
Possessive hoys', our 


(c) Sex. 

§ 115, Difference of Sex may be shown in English words 
(1) by combinations in which the one element (generally 
the first) clearly shows the sex denoted, e.g, 
coch-sparrow, maidservant, hilly-goat, pea-hen. 

(ii) by using pairs of words .not elymologioally con- 
nected, e.g. T 

jather, mother, — cock, hen — Sir, Madam. 

§ 116. Difference of Sex is also shown by the use of suffixes. 
The suffix commonly employed, and the only b'ving one 
[a method of fonnation is said to be “ living " wlien it can 
be used to make fresh words] is -ess, 

(a) This -ess is the French -em (as in ynvyjZt-JA'i.fe), pop, L. Assa 
(jis in prophet issa from propyJteta); the Gk. cognate is -la-cra. It is 
added alike to words of Romance origin and to words of Teutonic 
origin, thus forming hybrids in the latter case. 
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(i) -ess is simply added to the masctiline in 

god — goddess; heir — heiress; w priestess, prophetess, 
lioness, hostess, giantess, countess [used as fem. 
of earli], prmcess, shepherdess, peeress, priot'ess, 
mayoress. 

(ii) -ess is added to the masculine, and causes shortening 
of tlie mnseuline termination in 

amhassador, amhassadress ; enchanter, enchantress ; 
so p)'i'otcctress, traitress, huntress, pm’tress, emp)ress ; 
from sorcer-ess (fem, of soix-er-er), governess, and 
some others the masculine ending disappears 
entirely. 

(h) The folloTV-ing words with this termination should be noticed : — 

Abbess : this is from the French, contracted from the L. abbat-issa ; 
aMot is L. abbat, a Biblical word (of Syriac origin). Abbot is found 
in O.E. (through Latin of the monks, § 12), as ahhocl, and so is the 
longer feminine form abbudissc. Hence abbess, though the feminine 
of abbot, is not directly derived from it. 

Duchess : this is the French duohesse, older ducesse, fern, of due 
(L, duo-eni), whence our duke. 

Marchioness : pop. L. jnarehion-issa, from pop. L. marcMon-ew, 
“ prefect of the marches or boundaries ” ; hence it ought to correspond 
regularly to an English marohion, but there is no such word; it is 
used as feminine of Marquis, O.F. nmrliis, L. •marchensis, same 
meaning as marohio. Marq^u’ss is another spelling of Marquis. 
[The word from which these forms are derived is Teutonic = ina,rk, 
line, “ boundary ” ; so in Lord of the March, mark (coin), to mark 
and xema7'k, Margrave (for 7na?'k-gi'naf, “ count of the mark," — a 
Dutch word), etc.]. 

Afistress : this represents O.F, maistresse (now maitresse'), feminine 
o£ ‘»i.ai,st/'e (now maitre), whence oar master •, maisti'e is L. maqistr- 
V‘))i (from*root of mag-n-us'), Alister (generally written Air.) is a 
• variant of master, with weakened vowel. Alissus written Mrs, is 
a corruption of Alistrcss, Aliss is an abbreviation of Alistrm. 
Observe the way in which (1) Master and Mistress, (2) Air. and 
Mrs., (3) Alastcr and Jlfus’s are used to correspond with one another. 
• Alastcr and Mistress did duty for all cases till modem times. 

Songstress, so?npst?'ess have double feminine .suffixes ; .see § 117c. 
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§ 117. Tlie Teutonic feminine suffixes -ster aud -en survive 
in tlie feminine nouns spin-ster, vix-en, 

(a) In O.jB. there were vanons gender terminations. Masculines 
in -a, frequently corresponded to feminines in -r, but these were 
levelled under -e in M.E. (§ 6) ; thus Mui-a, hunter,” became 
ami so lost its distinctive masculine terminalioii ; to supply 
this the O.E. termination -ere (M.B, -er) was more :fr('.ely nsed than 
in the earlier period, and is now the common agent suflix ; it was the 
more readily accepted in the M.E. period as it was akin in sound to 
the Frctieh -ewr (L. -or, -oj'-cw), which was frequent in llomance 
words, and liad the same force. But when -er came to be thus 
generally used as the common male suffix, words ending in ~er were 
generally regarded as masculine even vvhen this -er was part of the 
femimne svffiss -stcr (older -cstre) ; the feminine was then formed by 
the Eomance -ess discussed above. 

(р) Spinster is etymologically a female spinner ; its sui’vival as a 
feminine is due to the sense ("an unmarried wuman”) in which it 
came to bo used. The proper names Baxter, WcMer, Brewster, 
are etymologically feminines corresponding to Bahir, WcUer 
(= “weaver”), Brewer, -star having lost its feminine foroo is 
found as mere male agent suffix in snngster, Mwhstcr [Dutcli form 
*= liawli-er, &\so Dutch], deemster [“one who deems,” i.,e. pronounces 
dooms 01 * judgments, nsed in the Isle of Man], tapster, maltster, and 
with a certain familiar or depreciatory sense in yonngster, gamester, 
punster, oldster, triclister, 

(с) If distinctive feminine forms of such words ore required, the 

Eomance -css is added : thus st>7}g-str~ess, seiiigj-sti’-ess, or seam-str-ess 
[female “seain-ov,” i.e. sewer; for the p see § 68], have double 
feminine suffixes, . , 

(aO Vixen means a “ she./«.'t! ” ; the tcrmijiation caused mutation 
of the original vowel (.see § 63) ; the masculine keeps the 0.10. initial 
soirnd (/). 

* (c) The 0.10. forms wore so god, ggde?i(^<:)i}i1 css) ; cp. 
Fikhs-in, (futt-tn, and many others in German, where this sutlix is ■ 
commonly used for the feminine. 


§ 118. Femmine nouns terminating with feminiiu; snlUxcs 
ive been imported from various foreign languages ; 
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nominative termination), tlie leminine corresponam^, ro 
male -tor ; these are legal tei-ms, such as testator, testatrix ; 
so execu-tr-io:-, prosecu-tr-ix, inherirtr-ix (cp, lieir-ess), pi'O- 

■2}rie-tr-ix (g]). 2^roprie-ir-ess), adminisira-tr-ix. 

(a) This sufiis; in. French is -ice, e.g. novrrice, L. nutr-ic-em (acc. 
o£ nutrix, from nntr-ire, “nourish”), ^''hence our nurse, impress 
in M.E. is empcrice as well as einpercsse ; the former shows the denva- 
tion from L, imperatrieem, fem. of iaipcrator ; the latter and its 
Modern Eng. descendant preferred the conamou -ess suffix. 

(ii) Landgravine, Margravine, are Dutch forms. 

(b) the suffix here is cognate with the -en in vixen, and the -in in 
Ger. Fuclis-in, etc. 

(iii) Heroine is the Greek gpmvg (heroine), fem. of ^pcos 
(heros), “hero.” 

fiv) A few feminine words retain _ a foreign -a ; such 
have generally reached us through Italian or bpanish ; e.g. 
infarSa (Span.), donna (Ital.), signora (Ital.), sultana 
through Ital. from Arabic). The corresponding mascuhne 
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which wore not names of males, and so forth, and the arljoctive quali- 
a noun being inflected in accordance with tlie granniiaiical 
gondor of the noxin (see § 141) ; in French the genders have been 
reduced to two by discai’ding the neuter ; thus un hon gargon or 
oliapeau, m-e boim-eJiUe ox plume. In modern English the form of 
an adjective is in no way affected by the noun it qualifies, the 
inflexions h.aving long disappeared after becoming levelled. Hence 
grammatical gender does not exist in modern English, the only 
genuine remnant of it existing in such pronouns as loha-t, i-t (§§ 131 , 
135). 

(b) Keiite)' in Latin means “neither,” i.e. “neither masculine nor 
feminine.” 

(e) A name which naay without change of form denote a male or 
female, is sometimes said to be a noun of common gender, c.g. 
parent, vtifmt, baby. 

(d) Formation of Compound Noum. 

§ 120. A Compound is a combination of two (or more) 
independent words used so as to perforin the function of a 
single word. It is treated as one word in contradistinction 
to a mere conjunction of its elements by giving it a single 
principal accent, instead of allowing each element to have 
its own accent ; further, to the compound is usually given 
a specialised meaning : e.g. fooa-terri&}', seaxoeed, Uaokguard, 
lifeguard. 

The following are the chief methods of forming compound 
nouns: — 

(i) Noun qualified by an adjective; e.g. grandfather, 
forefather, hlachl&rry, hothouse, 

(ii) Noun qualified by a nouu: e.g. hirthday, country- 
man, mitelieraft, warfare, song-bird ; the second element i,s 
often formed from a verb, and the first represents its 
ohicct, Q.g. bookseller, boot-niaJdmj, 2 }laywright. 

(iii) Noun governed by a preceding verb ; e.g. spendthrift, , 
Jcill-joy, dare-devil, turnkey. 

(iv) Other methods, who.so employment is obvious from 
the examples, are seen in inside, hy-play, godsend, farewell, 
stand-by, passer-by, over-all, he-goat, self-love, good -for- < 
nothing, ne'er-do-tceU, son-in-law. 



S 121 A mimber of suffixes of derivation ought strictly 
speaking to be treated here, hut it is more convement to 
deal with them under derivation : see -dom, -hood, etc,, m 
§ 124 . 

(«) -man appears as a mere agent suffix {Uke -ar, § 126a.), m several 
words: seaman, fireman, harseman, bellman, hangma7i,waierman. 

In several words a quasi-geniiival . appears -^^r ; 

e.g. tradesman, salesman, statesman, Unsman,c,bi. ^ t ! 
word which already has the suffix -.r in fisherman. In aUemam 

the first element is O.E. caZiZar, » elder chief. 

(6) -M-u/a (= “woman”) is similarly used for the feminine in 
housewife, fishwife, etc, . , , . 

( 0 ) -torigU (“worker") appears in jfUywrigU, 

Jifit. In WainwnsU the tot syllaWe is a donWet otjoagon. 

* = M.E. wrighte, formed by metathesis (§ 0-^ 

wgrlZtL wgreanX work, rerb derived by nmlation Itom 
weofc, work.] 

fc/l -oraft (" skill ”) appears in xoitchcraft, priestcraft, handieraft\ 
the la«t word stands lov hand-oraft with an intrusive due to assocm- 
tion ivith handiwovK Handixcorh rightly has this 
M.E. Imid-iwere and O.E. hand-geiceorc, geweoTo being almost 
equivalent in meaning to weore, from which it is formed with the 
collective prefix ye-. 

(e) In icavfare the second syllable is the same as our /arc, 

meaning originally a “ journeying,” and so a “ carrying-on, - 

portment”: we h^ave it in thorough-fare, ? ^fare 

through” [through is merely a shorter form of thorough}^ 

' succLful deportment” [cp./ar. well = 

well ”] ; ohaffen = cdiap-fare, where ch^x means f 

ceap-], as in chapman (and the familiar abbreviation of it, chap). 

(f) -hind in manhind, etc., is the same as the word l^i (O.E. 
nal-eynn), but it owes its added to the 

hind (“ aort”— as in “this kind of thing, etc.), with which it 
• etymologically closely connected. 

* [The substantive hind is the O.E. cynd delved from cynn and 

, Original] y “natmal,” the present meaning “loving being a later 
deveiopinent.] 
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(g) -herd (a kei-d, i.e. “keeper”), appears .In eowJtcrd, minc- 
lienl, goatlienl, $]iq)Jicrd [i,e. sJteejf-herd'}, etc. (Pnisherd does not 
contain this suffix ; it is not pots-lieri but ^ot-slierd or ]}0t-sluiTd ; 
the second syllable means a “ fragment,” “ cutting,” from the ve].-b 
shear, O.E. soerm, pret. scear, with which are connected shire, 
score;, etc.) 

* [The words Jierd, “flock,” and herd, “ keeper/’ were distinguished 
in 0.13. ; the former was heard, the latter was hiorde, derived from 
it. By the decay of the suffix, the two have become identical.] 

(/>) -monger (“ dealer,” from a word mong, meaning “ mixture ” 
—as in among'), appears in ironmonger, cheesemonger, costermonger 
[where cosier is for costard, a Idnd of apple], and others. 

§ 123. Disguised Compounds. — Many compounds do not 
reveal the force and form of them elements at first sights 
the obscurity arising (i) from the operation of the various 
phonetic laws, and (ii) from the influence exei'cised over the 
forms of words hy more familiar ones which resemble them 
without necessarily having any etymological connection 
with them [Analogy]. Thus (i) ffossip stands for ffod + sii/, 
“ related in God,” as shown above (§ 70) : nichn-mne stands 
for “ am, eke name ” (see § 68), i.e. a name given eke, or in 
addition : (ii) o'ay-fish is not i-eally a compound at all, and 
has nothing to do withj7s/i save by the influence of analogy 
of form and meaning : it stands for Old French crevme (now 
^(Tevisse), a Teutonic word, etymologically connected with 
crab. 

(a) Among intei-esting compounds are the following ; — 

Barn, M.E. 'berne, O.E. fter-ern, in which her means “ I/arlaj," and 
ern, “place,” “receptacle.” Barley = her -f leao, “leek,” “plant” ; 
its O..G. form is basrlie : garlic (which has retained the liual guttural) 
has the same second syllable: the first, O.E. (/«?*, means “spear," so 
that garlic — “ spear-leek.” 

Constable, 0,P. eoncstaUc (now connetable) is the L. covm stahuli, 
“count of the stable” [^Cownt is F. eomte from L, com-it-ein (aco. of 
comes), “companion” from oiiw, “ with stem of it-wn, sup. ' hv, 
“ go," Stable, L, stabulnm, “ stall,” is from root of steu'e, “ stand ”]. 

Brake stands for end-ralte (cp. § 67), where end is an old word 
meaning dv.c'h (O.E. ened : cp. Ger. Ente), and rahe (allied to -rie and 
rkih, § 126d) means “ male,” “ lord.” Thus drake is really equivalent 


to “duck-male”: for tke mode of formation cxm'p&rQ pea-coch (in 
wMcli_pm is derived from L. pavd). 

Gospel stands for O.E. god -}- s^el, i.e. the “ good si)ell ” or story : 
a translation oE L. ovangelmoh i.e. c^ayyAtov. But the vowel was 
probably shortened because the word was taken to be god + spell ^ i.c. 
the ■ story of God (i.e, Christ). 

Husband is a word of Scandinavian formation meaning house- 
master ” : the first element is cognate with the second (0. Horse 

luandi) is in origin a present participle meaning “one who dwells” 
[cognate with "boor, properly “dweller,” “tiller” (Ger. Bauer)^ -hou^ 
in neigKboxvr, below], Ilmsy is shortened for house-wife (O.E. hus + 
V)if whence hmwif ^ron, hissif(cp, Greenwich) and so hussy). 

Kerchief is older cover -j- chef where chef is French and means 
“head” (L. cap^it : the substantive chief is the same word): cover, 
F, coiivre (now comrir) is L. co-operire. 

Lord, Lady, Lammas have as first element the old form of ioaj 
(0,E. hldf, § 67(f) : lord is O.E. hldford for hldf-weard, “ loaf -ward,” 
the bread guarder : lady is Q.'E.hlWf-dige, where the second element 
possibly means “kneader” and is conneicted with dough: lamnm 
(August 1st) is OM, lilaf-mmsse, i.e. “loaf-mass,” harvest-mass. 

neighbour is “ one who dwells near,” the elements being O.E. neah, 
“nigh ” -f Mr, “tiller,” “dweller” : see hoor (under husband) above. 

nightingale, lit “ night-singer,” has an intrusive « ; the elements 
are O.E. nihte, " night ” (gen, case), and gala, “ singer " (same root 
as yell) — cp. Ger. Naohtigall. 

nostril is a compound of nose (O.E. nosii) : the second syllable is 
etymologically closely connected with thrill, thirl (metathesis, § 65), 
and means “hole” : from O.E. “throiigh” ; drill is a Dutch 
cognate. , 

Orchard is literally ort-yard, art or ivi/rt me.aning “root” (with 
which word it is etymologically connected). Wort survives in various 
plant names : oole-ioort, etc, 

Somersau],t is O.P. souhre-sault, whore the souMe = L, supra^ and 
itho other element is L. salius, “a leap,” from sal-ire, “leap." 

Steward is O.E. stl-weard, i.e. ivard or keeper of the sties ” ; simi- 
larly Marshal originally meant “horse-servant” [from French, nhich 
got it, however, from old High German : the first syllable means 
• “ hor,se," and is cognate with mare: the second is in Mod. Ger. Schalk 
(rogue), and meant originally “ servant 
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Stirrup is in O.K. sttg-rap « “ climbiiig-7-flj;e,’' 

Walnut means ” foreign nut,'' the first syllable being O.E. ioealh, 
“ foreign ” (whence Wales, Welsh, Com-wall : the xinglo-baxona 
callocrthe British “foreigners”). I'l walrus the first syllable is of 
totally different origin, being (the Scandinavian form of) the word 
?vli(de: the second syllable is the Scandinavian form of the word 
/ierse, so that loalrus — “ whale-horse" [O.E. hoj's, O.N. hros, meta- 
thesis forms ; Ger. Boss with h dropped before/;’ : § 07 ]. 

Wassail is originally a salutation = “ be thou of good cheer ” : O.E. 
WC.S imperative of verb “to be” (cp. Ger. ge-wes-en, and see § 176&) + 
hal, “ halo " [hale is a Northern doublet of ivhole, in which the iv is a 
misspelling : it is properly absent in other words from the same 
source — health, hail, holy, heal, etc.]. 

(6) A few more words to whicli as to cr ay-fish mistaken 
etymology lias given a false sliape are here noticed : — 

Ember-days: the first element is O.E. ynibryne, “circuit” {yinh, 
“around” : cognate with Ger. um and L. amhi- : o'yne, “7‘Ufi"). 

Frontispiece is not a compound of piene ; see § tit. 

Goodbye is a corruption of “ God he loith yoti," 

Mandrake is a corruption of mandragora (Gk.), the name of a 
plant. 

Pickaxe is a corruption of M.E, pioois, and owes its form to popular 
etymology attempting to connect it with axe. 

Wormwood is a compound of O.E. toei'ian, “protect,” “cover” 
(whence leear) and mod, “ mind,” “ inood " : thus the original mean- 
ing is “mind-guard.” 


Formation op Nouns with ^Supfixes, 

{a) The Native Mlmienl. 

§ 123. Primitive Words. — A number of monosyllabic sub- 
stantives have no trace of derivational suffix or prefix, an(j 
appear to be simple roots iu a modern Englisli form (but 
SOB § 59), e.g. cov), foot, foe. Others a.gain, though plainly 
not of this number, appear wdth obscure elements who.so 
force and form cannot be precisely determined, e.g, mother^ 
water, child. 
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& 124. Tn many nouns formative suffix6.s appean wlikh 
have existed as independent words, but have lost their lull 
force in composition : the chief of these appear in 
king-Aom, man-liQO^., fnend-Qld^^ 

Ca) These differ in degree, not in kind, from the last element of 
such compounds as witch-craft, goodman, shi^icright, etc, [§ 131] ; 
they are distinguished from them only in having more completely 
lost tlieir Ml independent meaning when used in forming nouns, 

(6) -dom [the same word as domn from the verb forms abstr,act 
nouns denoting primarily “power,” “jurisdiction,” and so “condi- 
tion ” ; many abstracts thus formed have acquired a concrete mean- 
ing. Many are hybrids. 

Esampiles of the use of this suffix are— • 

(i) from nouns: kingdom, earldom] \xghnAs: princedom, dnltedoou 
•popedom, Christendom. 

fii) from adjectives : freedom, loisdom [= wise-dom]. 

The suffix is still living, though rarely used in fresh fomations 
except of a half -humorous kind : tinker dom, horedom. 

Thraldom and some others are of Scandinavian origin ; so hali- 

^‘^^SeUom does not belong here being seU-om (dat. pL), see § 206^ ; nor 
does random, which represents an O.F. raJidon, “ force, swiftness, 
and so “haste.” 


• The O.E. form is dom (the long vowel is preserved in doom) as in 

■wjijs-ifom : Ger. cognate is -iwm as in 


(c) -hood forms abstracts denoting state, condition— 

(i) from nouns: manhood, childhood, Irotherhood, sisterhood, 
ncighlourhood, knighthood, widowhood ; and rarely 

(ii) from adjectives : likelihood, falsehood. The last named is a 
hybrid [L, fals-usi , so is priest-hood. 

It appears as -head in Godhead (i.e. God-hood). 

[This suffix does not appear in licdi-hood, which, however, owes 
•its form to analogy with it ; the older form is Uvclode, i.G.m-locle 
“ life-ZmrZing,” -lode being the same as the substantive f^(of metal 
in a mine), and of the same origin as the vb. lead. M.E. Iveclode, 

liflode, Q.^i^, tlfl(itl.'\ 

* * The 0,E, form is had as in cildhdd, which appears in M.E. -hood 

(and -Imlc) ; the Gcr. cognate is -heit as in Mndheit, Freiheit. 
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(t/) -silip forms abstracts denoting “ shape,” stal-c, comlitioii j iminy 
tlius formed hare acquired a concrete meaning. Examples of its use 
/are— ■ ' 

(i) from nouns ; frknilship, lordship, ladyship, horsemanship, 
worship worth-sMp'\. 

(i j) from an adjective, hardship, 

M.auy are hybrids (the suffix can still be used in fresh formations), 
as inem'bcrship [L. memljr-uvi], mastership, clerhship, scholarship, 
fellowship, etc. The second syllable in landscape or landsliip, 
seascape, is the Dutch form of the same suffix. 

* Tiie O.E, form is -seipe, from same source,-, as the “ -vveat present ” 

verb scieppaM, to shape, whence our verb shape. ; thesb. .sh ip is of the 
same origin. ExampJes of its use in O.E. axe f reondscipe, weor\>sci2Je ; 
the Ger. cognate is -sckaf~t [from sehajj'en, shape ”}, as in Freund.- 
schaft, Landschaft. ' 

§ 125. Earer suffixes of the same class ((i.e. known to have 
been once independent words) ‘appear in 

wctZ-lock, 7mow-ledge, 7ia<-red, hishop-tiQ, 
and in the numerals 7iwi<7-red,/oMr-teen,/£)?'-ty. 

(а) In tofii-loek the first element means “pledge”; 
originally meant “sport,” “game,” and “gift.” Kmm-ledye exhibits 
the Scandinavian form of the same suffix. 

* The O.E. form is Ido ; its 0. Norse cognate -leih-r is more freely 
used. 

(б) -red, abstract noun suffix denoting “ condition ” [the meaning 
of the O.E. word ruEdcyi} is found in hatred (from hate) and Mndred 
(which stands for kin-red, § G8). 

(c) For -red (= reckoning) in hund-red, and -teen, -ty teti) in 
four-tccn,for~ty, etc., see under Numerahs, § M7. 

((/) -rio in Ushop-rie signifies “dominion,” “rule”; cp. -rah) 
in di-vahe, which is closely connected with this suffix ; see § 122f*. 
Bishop-ric is a hybrid [§ 2-1]. ' 

* The O.E. form i.s -‘rice ; the Gcr. cognate is lioich (kingdom), 

used as suflix in efc. ; the cognate in Latin is reg- (as 

seen in reg-ere, reg-im, reg-num, etc.). The adjective rich (primitive 
meaning “ powerful ”) is practically the same word as rice (cp. Ger. 
adj. reich) above ; its appearance in French is duo to its having been 
boiTow'cd from the Teutons, 
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§ 126. Many suffixes- seen in the foi'mation of noiins 
cannot be shown to have had independent existences. The 
chief of these appear in the woi'ds 

“ one who plays,” apewi suffix, 

e/ww-ei, “ thing to shove with," mstnmimtal m&x. 

warm-i\ “ state of being warm ” | 

^oo'i-ness, “ quality of being good ” |- 

Uarn-mg^ verb-noun = “to learn ” | 
and in tlie words (originally all dimimitives) 

hullo-ck, /ce}'?i-el, cMchm., fartli-mg, duck-l-mg, ?a»i5-kin, 
and in the feminim words 
spin-ster, vix-en. 

(«) -or (denoting primarily male agent) may be added to almost 
any verb (or nouu regarded as verb) : e.g. ’baiter (one wlio babes), 
gardener, learner, lover, rider, singer, teacher, hunter. In such a 
word as cottag-er it is used loosely to signify “ one connected with ’* 
(especially by habitation) : so in London-er, mllag-er. 

It is freely used in names of instruments regarded primarily as 
agents ; pointer, sharpener, drawer. It is spelt (but not prononneed) 
slightly dift’orentiy in begg-ar, li-ar. 

It has been a living suffix throughout the vrhole language, aud 
hence is freely used with foreign stems — e.g. paint-er, point-er, and 
is even added to Greek formations as in photograph-er, biograph-er, 
where the Gk, -ist [§ 128^*] would seem more appropriate. 

Many words in -cv are now used for feminine as well as maseuline 
— e.g.toacher, dancer ; it forms a masculine, how'ever, from a feminine 
in widoie-er [§ 117u.]. The feminine suffix properly corresponding to 
it is -ster as in spinster, but this is also now commonly found as a 
male agent suffix [§» 11 7&]. 

The Itomance suffix -cv,r [Lat, -or] has frequently given way to 
this form, or become identical with it, owing to its prevalence and 
.similarity of pronnneiation and force : it is frequently impossible to 
distinguish between the -er native and -er from French -evr. On 
•tlie other hand, the native suffix is sometimes spelt as if it w'cre of 
Latin origin, as sailer (really snil-er)‘. this is due to influence of -or 
wouls from I.atin, such as author (L. auctor-enti) : hence such parallel 
forms as sailor and sailer, 

• The 0.15. form is -ere, as in lcornere\ the Gcr. cognate is -er, as 
in lie I ter. 
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(6) -d (more fi-equently spelt -le) forms a class of words originally 
denoting instruments, rery rarely agents: most of these are from 
verbal roots. Examples are hund-le (vb. Und), oripp-U (_oroepi), 
(jifti-le {gird,'), sadd-le and sett-le {sat), shov-d {show), sJmtt-le 
(shoot), sjmd-le (for spin-el, see § 68, from spiin ) ; steej)-lc is from ad j|. 
steep : siap-lo (a clamp) from O.E. staj)-an, “ step ” : stile has this 
suffix in a contracted form, standing for from stig-an, to 

“ climb " see stivrvgi, § 122a5. 

* Like stile, several others with this suffix have dropped a medial 
gui.tural and contracted [§ 67]: a.s.fowl (O.lD./wyoZ; ep. Gor. Vogel), 
liail (cp. Ger. Hagel), sail (cp, Ger. Seyd), tail (op. Ger. Zagel), 

-el has a iiminviive force in hov-el (a little house, O.E. hof, as in 
Ger.), (from carji, with mutation, § 63), hravi-i-le (from broom, 

older hrom., with excrescent J : § 68), thim-h-lo (from tJenmh), and 
perhaps in some mentioned above. Similarly it appears in axle, 
pimple, spangle, sparlde, paddle (for spaddlc, from spade). It appears 
after the suffix -or in cocTt-cr-el, pi'k-cr-el {gdhd), mong-r-d (where 
“ mong” as in ti-mong, mong-er, etc. = mixture). 

In htri-al (vb, hury), riddde {read, rede — “explain”), 
and perhaps some others, the original Engliisli suffix was -els ; the -s 
sometimes appears in Middle English, but has finally been discarded, 
owing to its being taken for the sign of the plural [§ lOGa]. 

In Itrid-al the final syllabic has nothing to do with this suffix : 
the word is a compound equivalent to bride -j- ale =■ “ bride feast.” 

* The O.E, form is -el (often spelt -I, -oT), and in hunal, etc., -els; 
the Ger. cognate is -d, as in (vb. <fct‘Z!-c?i)- 

(c) -ness, a living suffix, is used very freely to form abstracts 
(which have sometimes acquired a concrete meaning) from adjectives : 
goodiiess, badness, redmess, blacJmcss, whiteness, •c.unnitigness, glad- 
ness, madness, liheness ; witness, wilderness : it is freely added to 
Komance adjectives, especially such as are monosyllabic (and there- 
fore not of obviously foreign appearance), e.g. rudeness, falseness, 
Jiercencss, basejiess, etc. ; the corresponding Romance termination is 
-ity [§ 127Z'], and hence we find gentleness and gent'dity, scarenmess- 
and scarcity ; adireness and aotivify, stvpidness and stupidity, etc. 
Where there is no difference of meaning iu such pairs, the Romance 
termination is considered preferable as avoiding a hybrid. 

* The O.E. fonn is -nis as in gdienis : the Ger. cognate is -nis, e.g, ' 
Gloiehnis, 
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(fiO -til, -t, -d are found (i) in nouns which are derived from verhs 
and denote the result of the action of the verb (much like a neuter 
passive participle in Latin), and (ii) in abstracts formed from adjec- 
tives. The suffix is practically identical in origin -with the -d- of the 
passive participle of weak verbs. Examples 

(1) from verbs, th-. Mr-th {ih. hear'), ear^tli (vb. ear, “ to till 
grow-tli, steal-t7i, til-th (vb. tilV), tro-th (vb. trew) ; it becomes t 
generally in combinations where tJi is difficult to pi’onounce, i.e. 
after f, gJi (originally guttural), s, as in shrif-t (^shrive), drif-t (drive), 
rif-t (I'ive), shaf-b (sha^d), tJumgh-t (root of thlnh: cp. past 
part.), draf-t or drangli-t (draw, older drag -an), weigh -f, fres-t 
(cp, frox-c7i),fl'igh4 (fly, oldav fleog-ayt), sigh-t (see, older seh-nn.) : it 
appears as d in dce~d (root of do), glede (a glowmg coal), see-d (sow), 
Jloo-d (flow), 7)ran-d (hum), mead (moio). 

(ii) from adjectives, (a) th: warm-th, slo-th, (slow), tm-ili.-, it 
causes the vowel to be shortened in dear-th. (dear), dejy-th (deep), 
wid-th (wide) ; and to be mutated — for the full form of the suffix 
was anciently -ith — in hread-th (iroad, O.E. hrdd), fll-th (foul, O.E, 
ful), health (whole, O.E. Ml), leng~th (long), streng-th (strong), mv'th 
(merry), (h) It is t in cases where th is difficult to pronounce 
(as above), height (high'. Miltonic Jiighih. may often be heard from 
the uneducated), drought (dry : O.E. drugs ; or rather from the verb 
drugian, to dry). 

* The O.E, originals are -ah) -Mh, ih (h), ^ (all closely connected), 
as in teoiab' (truth), druga\> (drought), dwd (deed), etc,: the Ger; 
cognates appear as 4 -d, e.g. Sehrif-i (sohreii-en), Bran-A {hrenn-en), 
Tha4 (thun). The L. cognate is the 4- of passive participles, as in 
stra4sis (sterno), whence our street (via strata, § 23a). 

(e) -iug used to form nouns from verbs may be added to any verb, 
being treated now as a regular inflexion in forming verbal nouns 
[see § 98 (iii)], e.g^ hunting, eleetioneerimg, jerrymandering, 

* The 0,E. form is -ung (later -ing) as in the noun, leorn-ung, leorn„ 
ing : the Ger. cognate is -ung similarly used, e.g. Beschreihiing. 

(f) -ing as a diminutive appears in farth-ing (i.e, fourth-ing) and 
in llid-ing (Yorkshiro), where it stands for thrid-ing, i.e. thml-ing, 
a Scandinavian word. It is traced also in shill-ing, he^'r-hig, pcjin-y 
(tox 2}e7i7i4ng), whii-ing, and in the now obsolete words sjccejf-my (pre- 
served as a proper name), lord-ing, Mld-ing. It was used freely in 
O.E. to form patronymics = “ son of ” (much like -son, which generally 

' supplanted it owing to Scandinavian influence) : hence proper names 
in -img, such as Bi'own-iyig, Will-ing, and place-names such as 
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BaTji.'mj.Din'h-ing [i.e. places? where Jived tho Borhlmjit or liarnbifiR, 
cMkIrcii of Dorl'; Barli}. King is contracted from Mn-hig, where 
Jiin (O.E. = “race,” “tribe,” “nation”; similarly ethd-big, 

“ prince,” is son of an “ ethel ” or noble [O.E, crl)C>le, “ noble ” (eoguate 
Ger. cdel) appears in many O.E, names : Etbel-bert, TStlicl-red, etc.]. 

(^) -ling is a double diminutive suffix ft)rme(l of -I [-eZ, (S) aliovc] -{- 
Ang [(/) above], and has generally supplanted the .simple -huj. it is 
seen in ihtoli-lhig (a little diieli), darling (dear), gosling {goose), cod- 
ling, smiling, stripling, gouvglmg, starling (older star, like Ger, 
Siuar, me.antthe .same bir(l) ; so nestling (a little thing belonging to, 
lit for, a nesfi), nursling, yearling, fomuUing, snoMing, sapling, etc, : 
with notion of contempt common to diminutive.? in l<miUng, groinid- 
ling, changeling, hireling, shaveling, fojMng, &ic.. 

Sterling stands for easterling or csterlbig (“little eastern person”), 
the name given in the thirteenth century to the merchants from 
the cast [Flemings, Hanse-towns’ men] who traded with England, 

’*■ The O.E, diminutives are -ing and -l-ing : the Ger. cognate -el, 4 
is freely used in the double suffix l-ein, as in Mml-lein, Jilng-loin. 

(A) -kin forms a few diminutives in native words : e.g, Imih-liin, 
pip4iin (pipe), gris’hiii (gris, a pig). It was more largely used in 
Dutch, and the following words (and some otliers) appear to have 
come thence into .English : — cana-Un{ca7}), cat-hm (llower name, but 
properly » /if W-fi/t), Jirhin (from Dutch form of four), nminiMn 
{tnan). 

It appears in proper names .such as Malkin (= little MamV), Glri- 
inalldn (gi’eg malkln, a cat), Peterkin and the .shorter form Pei'ldu, 
Swiphin (little Sim, i.e. Shneon, with iulru.sive : cp. Simpson), 
Tomliln, irafAift (IFfli abbreviation of Walter', cp, Trrtf6W4), etc. 

Bodkin is a Celtic word, but possibly owes the shape of its last 
syllable to the influence of the use of this suffix. 

Welkin does not contain this suffix ; it is from the plur.al of the 
O.E. woleen, “ cloud,” where c [i.e. 7i] is part of the root ; cp. Ger. 

■ Wollte. 

* It is a compound suffix rarely found in O.E, : the Gcrm.an cognatej, 
is -chen, freely used as in Mcidehm (Magd), Licbchen (Idel)), cte. 

* The k i.s probably the Soume as that in htllook, the other element 
in the suffix may be identical with the -en below (j), 

(/) -ook is found in the diminutives hdl-ock, Mll-oeh, humm-och *■ 
(a little hump). 
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(«) The Latin -anus (-arinm), -aris become (i) F. airo, and 
Eug. -ary, c.y., L.L. secret-arius (from secrat-us'), F. $t.‘orct-aire, Eng. 
secretary ; so granarium gives granary ; it exists in many adjectives 
— necessary, ordinary, etc. (ii) French -er, -ier, and English -ar, -er, 
-ier, -eer, etc.; e.g. Tu. primaj’ius, 'F, premier, ’S>i\g. premier Ij.L. 
carpentarhis, F. ekarpentier, Eng. carpenter ; so scholar (sohularis), 
engineer, grenadier the termination becomes a regular agent suflix. 

In adjectives we find -ar rather frequently, as in secular, peculiar. 

Squire has this suffix much disguised by contraction ; L. se.utar'ms, 
from “ shield.” This termination is adjectival rather than 

substantival in L,atin. 

(6) The Latin -or (-oris) becomes -our in French, and should pass 
into -er in Eng. ; an example is perhap.s (genfjrally, however, 

spelt visitor) : as a rule, however (owing to knowledge of Latin and 
ignorance of etymology), these words are spelt in English with -or ; 
examples are actor, gmstor, tailor (P. tailler, to cut). Saviour, 

'P. saimur,'L. Salvator, 

In many words in -er it is difficult to distinguish between the 
Eng, -er .and the result of the French -eur, -or, -ier. Tims ehaiicell-or 
belongs not to this group but to (a) above, being the medimval 
Latin cancellarius (F. chanoelier). {Canccllarius is from cancellus 
(whence our okancel), a “grating” or “screen” ; the cancellarius 
was “an officer who stood near the screen before the judgment seat,”] 

(c) The L. -or (-oris) in abstract nouns is usually spelt -oui* in 
English as in honour (F. honneur, L. honorem), labour, etc. [The 
American spelling in -or is meant to represent the sound more 
clearly.] 

(rf) The L. -atius (adjective suffix by origin), appears in variou.s 
English nouns and adjectives as -an, -ane, -ain, etc. Thus Rom-an 
(L. Eom-aim), pag-an (L. pag-anus), human and hwiiane (L. ?m- 
wanus), Christian (L, Christianus), certain, etc. Ancient is in 
F. ancion (for the excrescent t in English cp. § 84), which is the 
L. ante “before” + this suffix. Dean (F. doyen) is L. decanus, 
from dec-em, “ ten.” The usual French forra.of the suffix is -ai/i, in 
which shape we have it in chaplain (from chapel), captain, (^oapid), 
certain, etc. 

(c) The L. -atus, -atmi (pass. part, suffix) appears in many nouns 
and adjectives (and verbs § 194a). Most of these arc easily under- 
stood, e.g. advocate, episcopate, consulate, legate, curate, disconso- ' 
late, ‘etc., where the suffix is fully preserved. In French words of 


popular formation this -atus becomes S Cas e it ■ 

a^matus) and in English clexdvatives appears gterlSj af y 

i e fc .. T- ‘ *’■ “»«'■. 1- 

7,«- not 4. amous, “ friend.” 

gave rise in Spanish to -ada as in armada 

to arta' It of T “ P“*'J into ftench 

7 7 "^ ocouirencsi th„. arm,!,, hdmtradr, 

Cf) -e/ww (adjectival, ending in Latin in such names as rartha 

m ThVT"’ ''' see §§ 116, 118 . 

i ) Ihe L. Eibstracts -antiam, -entiani, are easily reco^-ni^d in 
donvafve. sa<* as ,>,„,ano,, prud^nm-, tho lontarfc™ 1. v 
appeara trampareney, cto. Silence is L. siUMinm. ^ 

tTii« in justice, service ; the French form of 

this IS -esse, as in noUesse, richesse (whence riches, § lOSxi). 

t,^dde.lZtdl ' “vatives- 

L«, ’“aa,, . r“ . S'*'’ L. aa, (ftom 

ending, 

£tFr“"“ 

Z Z!: ; a doublet isfaotmi), etc. 

in) -ago IS a French form of pop. L. .aticum, as in voyam fL 

cZrZTZ°'^ Z’ “ isilvaticum, from silva, “ wood^) 

FmlXl, “heart”); it was used as a living suffix in 

Liij^hsh, and hence forms hybrids, such as bond-aae 

stems i-and being al\va,v3 

Jf, hve ] legend, It. legenda,txovilegerey^‘XQad” 
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(f/) L. -ithtii {-via, -uhnn) appears iwpeojilc {V. ^mipk, L. jhy^iulm), 
table {taMa), an.file (L. angiilus), etc, : also in ohai)tcr, 'h'. chajpilre, 
L, eajntiihm. It keeps near its nriginal in “learned” formations 
sneh as glohule and cellule (where it has diminutive force), ealovlm^, 
etc. It .appears as a compound suffix in many instrumental and 
diminutive formations: e,g. specta-o-le (L. sjM‘ctii.euliiM), oracle (L, 
oraeKhivi), particle, etc. Damsel (M.E, (lamosel, from F. damoiselU', 
fern, of damonel, “youth”) represents L.L. iloinicell-a for damitu- 
cclla, fem. diminutive of dominm, “lord.” Cupola has L, -via in an 
Italian form— a diminutive of “ cup.” 

(r) L, -or raw, appears plainly in learned formations such as re- 
fectory, and others given above. Parlour stands for ptudaf-orinm, 
lit. “ a place to talk in,” from pop. L. parlare (P. parler), Ixoin para- 
iolare, “ talk ” [Gk. Tapet/SoX^, parable, “ word 

(s) L. -me7i as in regimen (from rcgcrc, “ rule ”) appears in shortened 
form in charm, P. charms, L, car-men (from root of ca-no) ; vohme 
» L. nolmnm (from volvere, “ roll”). In. regi-mni-t, mtei'tain-vmi-t, 
and other words containing this common suffix— some hybrids, e.g. 
heioildermcnt — we have the compound suffix -men-tvon : thus moment 
and //loivmcnt are doithleis (L. mo'Vere, “more”). 

(f) -ace is found in words which have pas.9od thj’ough Italian, 
where it has an augmentative but generally depreciatory force : e,g 
popidaee (L. populns, “ people ”). It appears in ierraoo (L. terra, 
“ earth ”), [^Palace is merely L. p>alatnm. Place is L, platea, “ broad 
walk,” from Gk. rfKarit, “broad.” Space is L, spathm,'] 

(tf) -on, -oon. have augmentative force in the languages derived 
from Latin. Eng. cannon, from P. canon, is L, caima, “reed” [from 
Gk, Kawt ] : but Eng. canon, though from the same source, is the Glc. 
Kav&v, “rod,” “ruler,” and therefore docs not contain this suffix] : so 
balloon — “a big ball” (F. ballon). Other examples (Spanish, etc.) 
are seen in doubloon, quadroon (Itah), lagoon, “ a big lake ” (from L. 
lacus), 

{]>) The French diminutive -eUe. appears as et in lancet (“a little 
lance”), hatchet (P, liache, “axo”), ba^inei'-ct, lerm-H (F. lieo'c, 
“hare,” L. Icpoi’-), claret (P, clair-ct, from adj. dim', L. Claris, 
“ eleav”),fiower-et, etc. Coquette, rosette, ctiqueUc are the modern 
French words kept unchanged, It was freq,uently added to words 
containing the diminutive -I- (L. ■mlus : above), thus giving rise to 
a double diminutive suffix -let i e,g. riv-u-l-et (L, rivulns from rhus), 
gaiint-let (F. ga^it, “ glove,” from Gaud, Gaunt, or Ghent in Flan- 
ders), notelet, ringlet (“ a little ring” ; hybrid). 


(ty) -ard, wlsich appears in several substantives, is of Teutonic , 
origin (O.II.G, ‘hart'), but comes into English in woMs taken from 
French, Thus coimrd is O.P. coart, from Lat. canda, “ tail ” + this 
suffix : in other formation.? (made in English) it has a similar 
depredalive force— c.g. drunJiard, didlard, Iragt/art. The same 
suffix appears in Sjmniard. 

§ 128. Furtlier, the suffixes contained in words of Greek 
origin have come to us tlmough a Komance souim We 
have the chief of them in 

; 6a}-Z»flr-ism ; loff-ic ; 

to which we may add .some which were independent words, 
Imt are now used much as suffixes of derivation: these 
are seen in gco-logy, tele-gram, geo-graphy, 

(а) -ist, the Gk, -tcTTijs (adopted in L. as ‘into,'), appears not only 
in Greek words such as no^di-ist (<7o06s, “ wise ”)» nntugon-ist {avri, 

“ against/’ + d.ytomr-o^, “ strugglcr "—from &ydiv, “ contest,”), but also 
in words with the first element of Latin origin — e.g. noii-ccmforviist, 
art‘ist, guiet'iett, dent-ist', so ego-t-iat (iav ego-ist from ego, “I”), 
where the t between the vowels is perhaps due to the termination 
of the last examples, as well as to the desire to avoid hiatus. The 
sufHx is to a certain extent still living — e.g. Scientist, Mhilist. 

(б) -ism, the Gk. •iffjj.os (in L. as -isnms), forms abstract nouns : 
sogdi-ism, antagon-isni, harharAsm, tJie-ism, etc. Hybrids (the suffix 
being living) are not uncommon : social-lm, 

(o) -ic, properly an adjective suffix, Gk. (generally fern. -iKih, 
agreeing with rexvfi, “art,” understood in its English derivatives) 
appears in names of soicnces, arts, etc, : imis-ic, lag-io : with added ~s 
of plural, inathcmat-ia-s, eth-ic-s, gwHt-ie-s, etc. When used as 
adjectives in English, words ending formerly in -ie frequently have 
the Lat. -al (§ ir)2^Z) added : e.g. meehan-ie-al, inathemat-k-al. 

PuW.c (Jj. piMicus), eiv-io (L. e}tic7is'), do not contain this suffix, 
but it.s Latin cognate. 

, For the Preflxo,s u.sed in English noun.s, see the general 
alphabetical list in §§ 197-8, • 


CHAPTEK XI. 

Pkonoums. 



(a) Classification. 

§ 129. Pronouns denote persons or things whoso names 
have been mentioned, or ai’e presumed to he known : they 
indicate without denominating. 

(o) Derivation ; F. prorum from L. pro, “instead of” + nonifin, 
“name." 

(&) Logically pronouns are a species of noun: in griiininar it is 
found convenient to treat them as a different part of speech. As 
far, however, as syntax is concerned the treatment of the two is 
practically identie.'il. 


Personal e.g. I, yon, she. 

Possessive otirs, theirs. 

Reflexive and Emphatic myself, themselves. 

Demonstrative this, that. 

Interrogative who? which? 

Relative v)ho, lolvkh- 

Indefinite anyone, everybody. 

(а) Cei-tain words discussed as Numeral and Tndelinito Adjectives 
(ch. xii.) are freely used also as Pronouns, and are sometimes calJed 
Numeral Pronouns : these include all the cardinal numhei's and, 
such words as all, many, some, etc. 

(б) A pronoun is called reflexive (L. rofleofere, “bend hack”) when 
it refers to the subject of the sentence and is not in the nominative 
case— e.g. “ He did it for liimse?/,” “ 1 helped myself" ; but the same 
words are often merely emphatic— e.g. “ I W2^.s'<?^(lid it.” 
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(e) Interrogative Pronouns (L. interrogat'e, “ ask ”) are used in 
asking questions— e.g, » Wio did it ? ” « What do you say ? ” 

(d) Eelative Pronouns (L. relat-um, used as supine of raferro, 
« bear back ”) refer to something which, has ah-eady been indicated ; 
“ I took the book, uj/iic/i lay on the table,” The thing referred to is 
called the Antecedent (L. aiitecedunt-erii, “ going before ”), 

(6) Inflexion. 


§ 130, The forms of the Personal and Possessive pronouns 


are : — 

“ First Person. ’ 

“Second Person." 

“ Tliird Person.” 

Nominative 

I we 

thou 

you, ye 

1 he she it they 

1‘ossessive 

r ray our 

(mine ours i 

thy 

thine 

your 

yours 

his its 

hers theirs 

Objective me us 

{aj Ihc possessive forms : — 

thee 

you 1 

' him her it them 


(i) my, our, thy, your, her, their are only used with the position 
of attributive adjectives — i.e. immediately before a noun ; like all 
possessive eases now used in English, their force is adjectival, and 
they are generally termed Possessive Adjectives. 

(ii) The forms mine, ours, thine, yours, hers, theirs are used only 
as possessive pronouns — i.e. when the noun they depend on does not 
follow ; e.g. This is your hoolt, hut that is mine [or : my hook]. But 
thine and mine are occasionally found as archaisms for thy and my 
before a vowel. 

(iii) his may be either possessive adjective or pronoun, 

(6) The forms thou, thy, thine, thee are archaic : we use them now 
in addresses to the, Deity and in poetic diction. Originally thou, thee 
were regularly employed for the singular; ye, you for the plural: 
subsequently the plural forms became customary in polite converse 
for the singular as well as the plural, thou, thee being used by a 
superior to an inferior or in addresses of endearment, close familiarity 
,etc. : cp. thb German use of du, and the French of tu. 

ye is also archaic : it represents the old nominative, but has been 
displaced by the object-form 7/07/1 [see 131 (a)], 

(o) In mine, thine, the n is the old possessive singular inflexion 
' (the e is orthographical, denoting the length of the vowel), and of 
these my, thy, ai'e rnoroly shortened forms. 
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In her (possessive) we have preserved a renumnl; of llio possessive 
singular 

In his iho final .? is the common possessive singular inflexion : 
was originally both masc. and neut, 

(d) Its is quite a modern form (17th cent.) wlilch has supplanted 
hift as neuter ; an intermediate form U [tininflected] being sornetimos 
found: the -s here is the usual possessive inllexiou, given to it by 
analogy with other possessives. 

(e) Ours, yours, hers, theirs are sometimes called double genitives ; 
they owe thoir form to the fact that the -r had lost its gonitival 
force to our ancestors’ cars, owing to the almost universal appearance 
of.? [’s, «’] in that capacity [§ 113^!] : hence a quasi-possossive was 
added, 

(f) The m. in him is the old case ending of the dative masculine 
singular, which is only preserved in this word and in whom [sec § 135] ; 
in them it is the dative plural flexion, as in lohilom, seMim, § 20()f?, 
In her (object) the t is the remnant of the dative singular feminine 
flexion. Observe therefore that Mm, her, whovi are dative forms 
which have come to be used in all object relations (i.e. accusative 
and dative) svipplanting the older accusative in accordance with the 
general tendency which has levelled these in all nouns in English. 

Cg) Similarly me, us, thee, you represent both the old accusative 
and the dative, the forms having how'ever fallen together even in 
O.E. by the loss of a final guttural from the accusative. It (object) 
represents the old acensative, which was the same as the nominative ! 
the dative fonn was him, which is now only used as a masculine. 

(/)) Notice that it (etymologically the neuter of he) has dropped 
its initial aspirate, being originally hit. 


§ 131. Each persona.! pronoun sho\v,s more than one root. 
Bhe wa.s originally the feminine of iho demonstrative 
adjective, an,<l has supplanted the form from the root of 
he, which in. M.E. became practically identical with tlie- 
rnaseulino : they, their, them .are also oi'iginally demon- 
strative adjectives, and have supplanted forms from the he 
root: bnt the object (originally dative) hem .snrvive.s in 
common speech with dropping of initial h, as 'em, which e 
could not of course be produced from them. 
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(ft) Tlh?, O.K, forms are 

Riiif'iilar. 


Ace. US (older usic^ eow (older soioio) 

Gen. urci eower 

Rat. us , eow 

There were also duals viU (•Sve two ”), wicit and %ne, uncrv, tuifi ; 
and gif, (“ ye two ”), itieU ajid ine, imer, ine. Op. the Ger. cognates 
throughout. 

* (6) Nom. he (7^^) 


[lieo (.s'7«?)] hit (#) plur [hte] 

[hie] hit fhlej 

hire [his] [hira] 

hire him [him} 

The forms in square brackets have been supplanted in modern 

English, as explained above. 

§ 132. The forms of the Demonstrative pronouns are— 
this, plnr. these ; that, pliir. titose. 

'(«) This (demonstrative adjective or pronoun) has historically both 
plurals these and f/mse, but the latter is now only used as plural of 
that (adj. of pron.). That itself is by origin (but no longer in use) 
the neuter singular (nom. and acc. only) of the “definite article” — 
i.e. corresponds with the. [Observe that -t is a neuter inflexion — 
and the only English one surviving— in it, that, what.'\ 

* (6) The O.E, forms arc — 

Singular. 

300 hset (“ f ”) 


Plural. 


N, s5 * 

A, j)Oue 
G. plBS 

D. J’iiim piEre i>iem j>ieni 

lustr. by by 

For s5, soo, from the latter of which is our she, are generally found 
in M.E. be, bt'o. 

N. bes beos 

A. bisne bus 

G. bises bisse 
D. bisura bisse 
Instr. bys 


bisum 

bys 


bissum 
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§ 133. The forms of the Interrogative pronouns are (sing, 
and plur.) — 

Nominative : xoho nent w7iai 

Possessive: lo/iose 

Objective: whom what 

§ 134:. The Relative pronouns are the same as the Inter- 
rogative with the addition of the indeclinable that (object 
or subject : sing, or plur.). 


§ 135. Which is used as an IntoiTogative or Relative pro- 
noun, but in the latter ease (now) only with a neuter 
antecedent. As an Interrogative adjective it may be the 
attribute of nouns of any gender, and so may what. 

* (a) The O.E. forms are — 

N. hwa (mho') hwait (what) 

A. hwone hwset 
G. hwaes 
D. hwsem 
Instr. hwy 

Which is a compound equivalent in meaning to “ wliom-like ” : O.E. 
htoilo and tiwelo for Jitva -p lie ; cp. Ger. weleli-er and the formation 
of swh'^ § TIS. Note that loliom is by origin dative only : see § ISOf; 

(c) Formation and Structw'e, 

§ 136. For the etymology of the peivsonal, possessive, and 
demonstrative pronouns, see above. 

§ 137. The emphatic and reflexive forms him-self, etc., are 
compounds, in which originally the second element was an 
independent word in apposition with the personal pronoun, 
and therefore agreed with it: in himself^ timnsdves (possibly 
liGTsd-f) the compormd shows the personal pronoun witli 
the old dative case preserved (§ 130) : in the others of t])is 
class the posKsessive survives. c 

(a) The personal pronouns are sometimes used reflcxivoly— -e.g. “ 1 
had all my friends about med 

§ 138. Aught, naught are compounds ; see not (§ 208). 
The other indefinite pronouns are discussed undiu’ Indefinite 
Adjectives (eh. xii.) ; for the numerals, see § 147. 


CITAPTEE XII. 

The Adjective. 


(«) Classification. 

§ 139. An a(^ective is a ivorcl used with a substantive 
to qualify it. 

(fl) Adjective fr. L, adjectirus, “ added to,” from adjlceve — ail, 
» to ” + jaecre, “ throw.” 

(6) Adjectives are freely used in English (as in other languages) 
with the omission of the word they qualify, in which case they come 
to be regarded as substantives— e.g. “ The learned say so,” » The 
hest of it is,” etc. 

(<j) Monosyllabic adjective and adverb forms are often identical-— 
e.g. “a guicli train (adj.) ; “come g%ich" (adv.); see § 202«. 

§ 140. Adjeetive.<3 are classified as — 

Qualitative . . e.g. hla£z, tall, cold 

Numeral . . . three, twenty 

Determinative . . ony, this, the 

Indefinite . . . every, some, all, a 

(«) Further subdivisions of the three last classes are often made ; 
thus some recognise (besides Qualitative) tlie follo\ving — 
Demonstrative . . . this, the 

Possessive . . ... my, your 

Distributive . , . . every, each 

i. 'Tndellnite . , , . some, a, sundry 

Interrogative , , . vdiat? whieh? 

Relative . . . . what, whieh, 

Quantitative . . , . many, all 

Further, Adjectives such as this, any, his, etc., which are often 
Pronouns, are sometimes called Pronominal Adjectives. 
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§ 141. The only inflexions which acl]ectiyos now reta.in 
are those of comparison. No change of form marks any 
difierence of gender, nnmber, or case, except in the words 
theso,, those, which have plural foi’ms distinct from the 
singular : see § 132. 

(fl) The O.E. adjective Avas fully inflected, and had two diflei'ent 
modes of declension, according as it was preceded by a demonstrative 
adjective (weak declension) or was not so preceded (strong), much 
as in modern German. With the gradual levelling of inflexions 
the two declensions fell into one by the passage of the bulk of the 
inflexions into -e, which finally itself disappeared (§ 6), 

* (6) [i] The O.E. declensions of god, “good,” will show the 

various inflexions: — 

strong. I Weak, 

m. f. n. 

Sing. Nom. gSd god god 

Aec. godne gode god 

Gen. godes godre godes 

Dat. godum godre godiim 
Instr. gode gode 

?hir, N.A. gode goda god 

Gen. godra 


godan ■ " 

godan ,, 

godan. 
godan 
godra 
goduin 

[ii] In M.E. (as in Chaucer’s E.ast Midland of later part of lltli 
century) the strong form has god .and the weak gd(t-e in the singular 
throughout: in the plural gode for all forms. But adjectives of 
more than one sylhable — especially of Piomance origin-arc generally 
uninfleoted. 


§ 143. Thei’o are three degrees of Comparison viz. the 
Positive (e.g. long), Comparative {longer), Superlative 


(a) The Positive adjective expresses simply a quality without 
reference to the quality as contained by anything else; e.g. a Ing 
boy, a little book. 
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Jimits over the extent of that quality possessed by something with 
which couiparisoii is made; e.g. a bigger boy (i,e. bigger than some 
other indicated or 'mentioned — or witb. the same boy at some other 
time). 

The Superlative expresses excess of a quality in the thing it limits 
over the extent of that quality possessed by all other things noth 
which comparison is made : c.g. “ the biggest boy ” (i.e, bigger than 
any other boy -with whom the boy indicated is compared), 

(6) Only adjectives of quality (and one or two of quantity: e.g, 
tnucii; little) admit of comparison: but many adjectives of quality 
have meanings which obviously do not allow them to be comi^ared 
when used in their literal meaning: e.g. comgiletc, unigiie, icoodeii^ 
square, cone-shaiKd — ^yet frequently to such wmrds a somewhat 
extended and metaphorical meaning is given, under which circum- 
stances they may admit the idea of comptu-ison : thus by “ this is 
squarer than that” we probably mean “ this more nearhj a^q)roaclws 
the figure of a square than that does.” 

§ 143. The Comparative and Superlative degrees may be 
formed — 

(i) Flexion ALLY : by the addition of -er, -est to the 
positive ; longer, longest ; or 

(ii) Analytically ; by using the abverbs more, most 
before the positive : more ridiculous, most Icmghable. 

The former method is used with monosyllables and with 
some words o^ two syllables (especially such as end in -le, 
-er, -g) : the mo 7 'e and most combinations (the consideration 
of -which does not properly belong to accidence) are preferred 
in other cases. Thus we say quick, quick-er, quick-est', 
speedy, sj)eed-ier, speed-iest (or more and most speedy) ; raqnd, 
- more 'rapid, tnosti'uqjid (but rti'pid-er, rcqyid-est are allowable j 
siiqyidest is freely used) ; more insufferahle, most ludicrous. 

(a) Certain mere spelling changes take place on adding the ilexions 
^ of compaiison. Final e disappears— e.g. fine, fin-ev, subtl-est : final 
y becomes 'i— e.g. liappl-er, silli~est‘. final consonant after, short 
accented vowel is doubled — -e.g, big-g-er, thin-n-er. 
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(6) As noticed above, there is no absolutely lurrl and fast rulo with 
regard to the use of one or the other mode of comparison : thus even 
with words of more than two syllables the -er, -est Corms are some- 
times used, and on the other hand more, most are sometimes used 
with monosyllables. 

* (e) The -er of comparatives is in O.E. -?■-«, wdiere tbe a is merely 
the weak adjectival inflexion which has, as usual, vanished : the 
superlative -est is O.E. -ost (also spelt -ust, -ast, and Later -est) : e^ff, 
glmd Q‘ gla.dL'% glml-r-a, fjlaed-ost. 

* (c/) The comfjarative teimination rcpiuscnts an original Teutonic 
-iz- and - 0 Z-, which stands for an Indo-European -ios- (for the chango 
from -s- to -v-, see § 52tt) ; it is cognate with the suiBx of comparison 
in Latin— -e.g. diir-ior (for a hypothetical dur-ios) and in Gk. /adfw 
(contracted for hypothetical /zey-toff-a comp, of /zity-as). The suffix 
in Modern German is precisely as in English (e.g, sohon, sehott-er), 
but causes mutation much more freely : see Elder, § Hog. 

* (e) The superlative -est is a compound suffix representing an 
original Teutonic -es-t and -os-t, whore the first element is identical 
with the comparative suflix discussed above, and the -t has superla- 
tive force ; it represents an Indo-European -is-to and -os-to, of which 
we see the first element in the usual Latin superlative as in dur-iss- 
hms and both in the Gk. /iiy-t<r-To-s. The suffix in lllodcrn German 
is practically the same as in Modern English, but is contracted where 
possible to -st (e.g. scJion-st, but siiss-est), and causes mutation much 
more freely. 

§ IM. m-superlatives. — A certain number of superlatives 
are found ending in -most (which is not the adverb “ most”); 
notice that these have as a rule comparatives but no regular 
positives, having been formed from adverbs : — 

foremost and first 
furthermost 
inmost and innermost 
outmost, outermost 
utmost, uttermo.st ^ 
upmost, uppermost * 

(a) The termination -most is a double superlative suffix : its form 
should hii-m-est, for it is comjjounded of the superlative suIILk -?«. 
(no longer used independently) and the usual superlative -est ; its 
change of form to -most is due to a supposed connection with the 
adverb most. 


[fore] 
fforth] 
[in] - 

[out] 


former 

further 

inner 

(outer 

(Utter 

upper 
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1,6) The -m- as a superlative flexion is the same as that we see in 
L. j[jri~m-us (whence Eng, ^rimc), ulti-vi-tis, inti-vi-us, etc. 

(c) Former, foremost, first.—Thc old form of the superlative was 
for-iti-a (where -?«- is the superlative flexion above discussed) : to 
this was added the termination ~est producing the double superla- 
iiva formest, which subsequently became foremost by false analogy 
withjHOsias explained above. The compai’ative / ot’otcj* w'as formed 
to match this superlative, the original superlative force of the m 
being lost sight of : hence foMii-or exhibits a comparative suffix 
tached on to a superlative one. First exhibits the superlative formed 
in the regular way by the suffix but it has undergone contraction, 
and the root vow'el hasheeu mutated : OM.fyrst, for /or + -cst, -ist 

(d) Inmost, innermost . — Inmost is formed on the same princqfle 
as foremost above : the r in the parallel form imiermost is due to 
confusion with the comparative (O.E. superl, is inn~e~mest) : it may 
be noticed that most of the comparatives in the list above (mner, 
outer, etc.) are practically used only as positives, since they cannot be 
followed by than. Outer and utter are doublets ; as to the formation 
of the superlatives the same remarks as on inmost and innermost are 
applicable. 

(e) Similarly are formed such words as northnost, noHliernmost, 
to;pinost, and others, -most coming to be used practically as a super- 
lative inflexion. 


far farther, further farthest, furthest 

late later, latter latest, last 

nigh, near ^ nigher, nearer nighest, next, nearest 

old older, elder oldest, eldest 

(a) Further, farther, etc. Fur-th-er is etymologically the com- 
parative of the adverb fore (§ 144£!), the ~th- being part of a rare suffix 
of compaiison -tlier (see below) ; it was early regarded as a com- 
parative of forth (which is from the same root with a suffix), and 
hence the -th- wms retained in the superlative farthest. Again, 
farther and farthest are the comparative and superlative otfar, and 
therefore should be, if formed regularly in modern English, 
far-est ; but they owe their th to a mistaken connection witli/wri/ie?’, 
furthest. 
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* (6) The O.E. forms &VQ.fore ; fur^ra ; forma., fi/rmrst, an 1 

[bo tJi superlative], and feor, “far,” fierra, fierroot, the laLtur iavo 
showing mutation. For -tlicv as comparative suffix, compare the 
cognate Gk. irp6-T€p-os (from vpo) and Gor. vor-dur (from tor) ; wc 
have the suffix again in o-ther, wlio-ther, etc, (§ 150). 

(c) Later, latter are parallel forms of the comparative (whore the 
doubled t is merely an orthographic device to denote the shortness 
of the vowel) : Inter is used as the comparative of late in its ordinary 
meanings j latter is restricted to moan the second of two things 
mentioned. Similarly last (which is a contracted form for latest, 
lalst : cp. lest for letst, § 146) is restricted to its use in speaking of 
a number of things regarded as forming a series. 

* (d) The cognates of late, L. lass~ns and Ger. lass, have better 
preserved the original force of the word — “weary,” “slow.” The 
root lat is the same as that of the verb let, “ hinder.” 

(e) Nigh, near, etc.— Mg k is compared quite regularly (viz. 
nigh-er, nigh-cst), but it also has an older contracted superlative 
next [in. which the x stands for the O.E. guttural h (now written gh in 
■nigh, hut no longer sounded) + s, see *(/) below] : the forms are 
arch.T,ie and poetical. Mar is etymologically the (contracted) com- 
parative of 7iigh, and therefore a doublet of nighcr : but owing to its 
form it has been taken as a positive, whence nearer, nearest have 
been formed from it in the usu.'d way. Hence nca-r-cr is etymo- 
logically a double comparative, while nea-r-cst sliows a superlative 
suffix appended to a comparative one. 

* (f) The O.E. forms are wah, nearra, niehst, and (later) niexti 
cp. Ger. -uaeli (guttural preserved) and nahe, 7mher, 'naohst ; similarly 
Ger. lioehst corresponds to a now obsolete Eng. hei^tt (O.E. hic/ist -- 
“highest”). 

(g) Older, elder. — Elder, eldest show mutation caused liy the 
suffix of comparison j cp, first, lest, §§ 144, 146 : the mutated root 
del remains in the .archaic eld, “ago," “antiquity.” OHUer, oldest 
are regular formations, formed by analogy with nearly all other 
comparatives which either were without mutation or have 
discarded -it, 

* (A) The O.E. forms eald, ieldrat ieldest, Ger alt, alter, dltesi 
show the mutation more clearly. 
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good, well better best 

bad, evil, ill worse worst 

much, many more most 

little less least 

(cf) All the above words may be used as adverbs as well as adjectives 
except good, lad, evil, many : ill and well arc generally adverbs. 

(6) Better, Best. — The root is lat, which may be taken to represent 
what the positive form would be : the comparative from this is 
formed regularly with the sufiix -er, causing mutation [see § 143(i: ; 
thus letter stands for lat + ?»•(*)] ; the superlative lest stands for 
letst [for lat + ist, § liSe], with contraction of suffix, and the usual 
assimilation and reduction of -Ut to -.st [for which cp. last, § 145] . 

(c) Worse, Worst. — The comparative here is formed from a root 
ending in -s, viz. wars : the general Teutonic type of the comparative 
of this would 'hawers-is-a [it appears in Gothic as ioa:irs-iz-al\ ; owing 
to contraction the s of the comparative suffix has not passed as usual 
into s*-(§ 143f?) ; the stem of course shows mutation. The superlative 
stands for wors-est ; i.e. contracted (cp. best, last). 

(d) Less, Least. — The stem here as in worse ends in -s, viz. las i 
the formation is similar to that considered in (c) above. 

(e) More, Most, Much, Mickle. — The word more now does duty for 
two words kept distinct in the earlier language ; viz. (i) mo, a com* 
parative adverb (noun of quantity), meaning ** more in number,” used 
like L. plus, and (ii) wore, a comparative adjective, meaning “ greater,” 
L, maior. Both eome from the same root — mngh, mag which is the 
same as in may — but more has an additional comparative suffix -r ; 
most exluldts the usual superlative suffix, but contracted after the 
vowel, 

Miolde (jp. which the -I is an adjective termination, § 151) is the 
•real form of the positive of these words (O.E. mic-el), but it has given 
way almost entirely to the form much which is a variant of the 
same word without the final syllable ; the use of much, in its primitive 
sense “ great,” is preserved in a few place-names, e.g. Mach- Wenloch, 
while mucltle, micUe retain the same force in the North, [N.B, — 
Many is from an entirely different root,] 

M. L. 8 
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* The O.E, forms are im and mam (both coniparaiiTCs), mmst : 
Ger, iixehr. meist : the Latin cognates are mag-is (“ mo ”) and maj-or 
“mo-re”): Gk, niy-urT-os mo-st ”). With O.E, m’foeJ. cp. Gk, 
{xay-6X-i}. [The totally unconnected word maxiy is in O.E. majndg, 
the £0 being mutiition of a (caused by the sufiix) : we preserve the 
mutation in our pronunciation ofthe word (so also in (mg, § 150e) 
rlrongh not in the spelling ; the German cognate is man oh.] 

[o) Structure and Form, ation. 

§ 147. Primitive Words. — A number of monosyllabic ad- 
jectives have no trace of suffix or prefix, and appear to be 
kmple roots in them modern Engli.sh form — e.g. all, good, 
one. Other.s again, thougli evidently not priuritive, appear 
with obscure suffixe.s, whose original force and form cannot 
be very exactly ti*aced — e.g. fair (O.E. fcvijer), cold (cp. 
§ 123 ). 

(fl) Among words belonging to these classes are the 
numerals (which may be regarded by origin perhaps as 
pronouns I’ather than adjectives) from one to ten : — 


one 

O.E. an 

cognate with L. un>us 

Gk. iV 

Ger, eiu 

two 

twa. 

duo 


zwei 

three 

throo 

ti-i-a 

rpL-a . 

drei 

four 

fGower 

quattuor 

rtrrap-a 

vier 

five 

fif 

quinque 

Trivve 

funf 

six 

siex 

sex 


sechs 

seven 

seofou 

septem 

STTd, 

sieheh 

eight 

eahta 

octo 

dKrd) 

aeht 

nine . 

nigon 

novem 

hpia. 

neun 

ten 

tlen 

decern 

Uko, 

Kehn 


(6) A note on the form of the other numerals may be 
conveniently added here ; — 

eleven, O.E, enl^d^lufon (cogn. Ger. elf), is a compound in which 
the first element means one (and is practically the same word in 
another form), while the meaning of the second element (j-lufon, 
-leven) is “ten" : thus e-leren means one -1- ten : cp. the formation of 
mi-dedm in Latin and Qk. Ir-SeKa. 

twelve is in 0,E. twelf (cogn. Ger. mMf), which stands for tmS. + 
lif, 'where two, *= “two” and lif (as in eleven above) means “ten”: 
thus twelve means two -p ten : cp. formation of dm-deoim, Sdi-dena, 
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tWrteen: tMs is three + with Kietathesas in the first element 
(op. thiHi/), So -tmi — i.e. — in fow'teen, fftesnf sixteen, etc. 

twenty, O.E, twentiff (Ger. zwaiizig\ the first syllable ttcen:=:: 
O.E. tuierjen, “ two ” : ~ti/ = O.E. -tig, ‘‘ ten ” (this -Pig preserves the 
guttural lost in O.E. tiem cp, dee-ewt)'. ,so ‘ty, “ten/’ in thirty, 
forty, etc, 

hundrecl is a compound, in which the first syllable hund- is cognate 
with the first syllable of L. oent-mn (for deeem-t-nmi), and means 
“ a hundred " : the -red is a word meaning “ reckoning,” “ tale ” 
(allied to vb, Cognate with Ger. 

thousand is a word of unexplained origin, found in all the Teutonic 
languages (Ger. Tausend). 

The only numeral of Romance origin is mill-ton, from L, mille, 
“ thousand.” Two other words of Romance origin connected with 
the numerals are second (L. seoundus : it has displaced the English 
of?m‘ in this sense) and dozen, F. douzaine = douzc (L, dtwdeeim) 
-i- suf&x -aine (h. -anus, ^ 127 d). 

(c) The adjective an (with its short form a nsod before consonants) 
is an unemphatic form of the numeral one: cp. use of Ger. ein and 
F. un. The indefinite pronoun one used like Ger. man and F. on (but 
not etymologically connected with it) is the same word. 

(</) Twain (now archaic) and two only spring from a difference 
of gender ; tioain is O.E. twegen (contracted to t-wen as in twendy 
above) the masculine ; two is two, or tu, the neuter (so Ger. zwei, 
tween). 

§ 148. Compounds (§ 120) are generally easily recognis- 
able: we may take as typical examples of various kinds, 
stone-hlindf icell-fed, egiocTirtnalcing, hlack-hearted. 

(a) And the classes discussed in § 149 belong here, sti'ictly 
speaking, 

(t) A number of disguised compounds among the indefinite 

* each : this contains the suffix which often appears as -Uhe, -ly 
(§ ; O.E. wlo for a, “ever” + gelie, “like." 

such is in a similar way equivalent to O.E. swilc for 

Sled +• lie (Ger, soldi), 

• * which, similarly “ who like ” : see § 135. 
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_ every is a compound of ever and each (see above) : O.E. ,£/re + 
overilh, everiek. in the Northern dialect (“ Scotch ”) 
is still used in the sense of “ ^‘ same.’’] 

either is equivalent to *• evet-wliether," being in O.E, a 

contraction of agJtwa^er ^ a, “ever” (as in eaeJ^, might) 
prefix + hiv(B\>er, ^‘lohetlier” § 150i. QQv.jeder. 

neither is equivalent to “ no-wlScZ/ier ” ; O.E, nalw<e%er, wlu're 
nu ^ “«a;> onot,” and Jmi^er = « whether:' [Notice that it is 

not exactly a compound of eitAen] 

aught, naught (pronouns) ; see not (§ 208), 

(c) .Eighteous is a corruption of “ right-wise, ’ O.E. o'iht-iols 
“wise as to what is right” ; cp. « weather-zo^^..” The corruption is 
due to the influence of the Eomance -ous, 152y. 
shamefaced is for sJmne-fast : see § 149®. 

§ 149. Teutonic suffixes wMch are known to have existed 
as independent words appear in 
sMfast, wiam’fold, ^%ful, AsarZiess, manlike and mmily 
womwaro. 

_ (u) -fast (the same as the adjective /as^, “fixed”) appears only 
m steadfast (“firm in its stead,,” or place), and in shamefaced, which 


sorrow”) ; Ger. 
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* The O.E, form is -leas^ e.g. ur-leas (ur, “honour”) ; Ger. -las, as 
in lierxlos (“ heartless ”). 

(e) -like, -ly (== adj. “ like ” ; the longer form is foixnd only in 
modern formations) appears in manlike, catlike, godlike, mayilg, godly, 
goodly, ghostly, etc. It is (in the form -Zy) the usual adverb forma- 
tive, § 205. It enters (in disguised forms of like) into sueh, rohieh, 
each, every ; see § 148. 

* It is the O.E. lie, as in gdst-lic (“ghostly ”), eor^lie (“ earthly”), 
etc. ; the Ger. cognal.c -lick (the independent word is gUieh, for 
ye-Ze/oZ/.) is used similarly, e.g. mdw.»iZ'ic/t. 

(f) -ward (“ turned to ”) appear.? in northioard, homeward, Ijack- 
war d, forward (“turned to the /flrc or fcoTxV'), froward (turned 
from), etc. 

* The O.E. form is -weard, as in hdmweard', the Ger. cognate 
is used (like Eng. -wards, § 207) in forming adverbs ; e.g. heim- 
wdrt-s, “ home-wards’’ The root is the same'as that of O.E. weor^an 
(Ger. werden), “become ” ; cognate with L. vert-ere, supine vers-xim, 
whence a-versc (i.e. “ fro-ward ”), re-verse, etc. 


§ 150. Of the Teutonic suffixes not known as independently 
existing words, the chief appear in the following words : — 
mari-^oma, gold-en, four-th, blood-y, cAtZc?-isli, 
and in the participial formations, 
lov-ini, hehv-ed, hroJe-m, 
and in the com j)arative formations, 
o-ther, t/iZ-er. 

(fl) -soiue, with the force “full of,” “adapted to,” appears in 
wholesome, imnsovie (O.E. wyn, “ joy ”), rivarrclsome (a hybrid ; 
F. gncrelle, L. gnercla', fi’om queri, “complain”), toilsome, ywisovw 
(F, wMirc, fx’oin L. noeere, “hurt”). Lissom is equiv.al exit to ZiZ/ic- 
some ; htixom is M.E. Z»«/i-A'«w?, froixx hug-an, “to hoiv,” “bend” ; its 
sense is first “pliable,” “supple," “ Z»iUC-soxne,” so to say. 

* The OiE. form is sum, as in loynsum ; the Ger, cognate sam has 
'the same force: a.g, furehtsam (“fearsome”), hiegsam (“flexible”). 

(6) -en, -n is used to form adjectives from names of materials, e.g. 
wooden, woollen, Irazen (brass), silver-n [archaic], Icathcr-n, 

* The O.E. form is the same, but generally causes mutation, as in 
gold, yylden ; the Ger, use is that of Modern Eng., e.g. golden. 
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(c) -en, -n, being also the past participial suffix of strong verbs 
(§ IGS), we have it in many of these forms used as adjectives and 
in analogous forms : e.g. hmlteni, V/nbroken, 'tn'mliapcti, [The adjec- 
tival form often preserves the suffix where the verbal form has dropped 
it; sec § 1705]. 

(d) -th forms ordinal adjectives from the cardinals (§ 14.7) ; thus 
fourth, one-an(htwentieth>, millionth (hybrid, § 1475), In third the 
suffix appears as il (the form is a metathesis for thrld ; cp. thirtij, 
thirtmh ; Ger. driite). [First (a superlative), second (L. verbal ndj.) 
of course do not belong here.] 

* The cognate suffix is fsecn in L. and Ger. ordinals; cp, L. 
ter-t-ius, lUng. tJm'-d, Qev. (der) dri(t)-t-e § 52a. 

(e) -y forms adjectives from a large number of nouns, c,g. foam~y, 
(Urt-y, dust-y, tMrst-y. A.n-y is O.E. een-ig, from an, 'fone^' iov 
the i causing mutation preserved in the Modern English sound, but 
not spelling, cp. many, § 146e. [Every does not belong here ; see 
§1485.] 

* The O.E. form is 4g as in above ; cognate Ger. Ag (fre- 
quently causing mutation) as in einAg, giitAg. 

(f) -ish forms adjectives from nouns and adjectives generally with 

pejorative or diminutive force, e.g. childish, womanish, mannish 
(“ like a child ” etc., in bad sense ; contrast ohildlilie, etc.), greenish 
(“rather green”). It appears in national names, as (§ 1; 

mutation from Angel), French (from Frank, with mutation and 
contraction = Frankish), Scotch (cp. fuller form, Scottish), etc. 

* The O.E. form is iso : e.g. Engliso ; in Ger. it is ~isch, used much 
as in English; e.g. kmdisch, hUJis'ch, englisoh. 

ig) -ed, -d, -t, the past participial suffix of weak verbs (§ 168), 
occurs in many adjectives formed on a similar model : good-natxircd, 
well-meant, housed, dead (vb, die), learned, imwisioncd, hooted and 
sjgnrred (where it is obvious that these are formed nlirectly from the 
Txmml)oot,spir)^ 

(5) -ing is merely the present participle atiffix — Loving, charming, 
etc. ; § 166 (iii). ‘ ^ • ’ 

(/) -ther (§ 1435) appears as a comparative snilix in. whether and 
its compounds either (§ 14S), neither (§ 148), and in o-ther (which « 
has lost an ?i : cp. Ger. ander), further (but noi farther, § 145), etc. 
Whether (O.E. hwedSer), is from the root of who (O.E. hwii) and means 
origmally “which of two” : cognate with L. u~tcr, Qk. •n-^-rep-oj, 
Ger, loe-der (which now means “ neither,” conjunction). [Rather 
does nob belong here : it is the regular comparative of archaic rathe 
“ early,” and is now only used a.s an adverb.] 
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§ 151. Among obscurer Teutonic suffixes, those shown in 
the following words are noticeable : — 
yell-ovj, east-em. 

(cr) -or, as in UU-v.)' (root of hite), in contracted form in /air (O.E. 
fo’gcv). Op, the -ct in nouns (§ 12G), which i.s possibly the same 
: termination. 

* Gor, cognate as in hittur, lauter, Jieiter. 

(b) -le, as in fvJi-le, mioldo^ little, idle, evil, and (contracted) in 

* Ger. cognate sis in aitcl (“vain”), iihel (“evil”). 

Qo) -ovf in hgUoio, sallow, fallino, 

V X.d') -^eiXn in eastern, toestern, northern, southern, 

Romance Suffixes. 

§ 153. Our vocabulary contaius adjectives showing a 
large number of suffixes of Romance oidgin (many of which 
we have already seen in treating of nouns, § 127), The 
chief of these appear in — 

respect^lQ, sensible, imagin-QXj, famil-w, hum-BXi, 
c^t-y-ine, loyal, C 7 'uel, geoide, pwerile, civil, valimt, pmident, 
odious, morose, rapacious, captive, spl67idid, oniate, ^nite, 

: Viennese, puMio. 

(a) See § 127 for -ary, -iar, -an, -ian, -ain, -ate, -ese, -ic (as in 
public), and other forms of these. 

(&) L. -bilis (in ’aMlis, -ihiUs, -?i&v7is) has the force of “ .adapted 
for,” “ given to,” and appears as -hie in French and English (many 
of such words being new coinages in these languages) ; vajmMe 
(Jj, eapere, “tahe"), sooiaMe (L. soavus, “companion”), (L, 

solvere, “ solve ”), lovable (hybrid, Eng. locei). Able is L. liahilis, 
from habere, “ have ” (for dropped li, see § 81) ; so ability, L. 
habilitatem, 

' (c) L. -inus, F. -hi, appears in div-ine (L. divinus, “ god-like," 

from dims, “god”); can-ine (dog-like, from L. canis, “dog") ; so 
^ feline, sanguine, crystalline, infantine, ffdgr-hn has the suffix in 
.somewhat more; altered form ; it is F. p'eler-in (for gielegr-in) from 
"« L. veregr-inm Ipampereger, “ traveller,” from_?;tr, “ through" ; ager, 
“ land ”) ; peregr-inaiion shows the form clearly. 
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(O') L. -alls, ~8lia, -ilia, are very common in lOnglisb, especially 
in the form -al (which is often added to other adjectival suffixes : 
e.g. arljeot-iv-al, Examples : mor-al, soei-td, mrm-al^arti- 

Jioi-al ; criL’-el ; fragile, sen-ile^ iv/ant-ile-i aiv-il^ gontAlcj, gent-lc, 
whore -le is merely the modern spelling of older 41, dir, ; words 
which now show the 4lc aro consequently as a rule of learned 
formation ; eg. fragile, frail (§ 7i). 

(e) L, -ent-em, -ant*eja, the pres, participial forms, hftth passed into 
French as arid thence into English in the .same form ; but -r}tt 
from the -ent-em source is common, both through the action of pseudo- 
etymological spelling, and the formation of new words direct from 
Latin, Examples: pmdent (L. pnid-cnt-eiih) andyn’um'&’ft( (L. 
providejit-eni), potetd, abmtt, present ; valiant (L. valerr), puissant 
(doublet of potent ; L. potent-em, through French), distant, ele- 
gant. Notiee pairs such as dependent and dependant, where the -ent 
form is used as adjective, and the ^ant as noun. 

(f) In -esc-ent we have this termination in words derived from 
Latin inceptive verbs in -soo ; adol-ese-ent, efferv-ese-ent. 

(g) L, -OBus (“full of ”) passes in words of learned formation into 
Eug, -ose, as in hcUic-ose (L. bellum, “ war ”), verl-ose (“ woi'd-y ” ; 
L. verhim; 'wovd’^), gra^idi-ose (L. gratulis, “great”), mormeQj. 
mu'-us-vs, “ self-wdllcd,” irom mor-es, “behaviour"). In w'ords of 
popular formation in French the Latin suffix became -eu,v (« formerly 
pron. s; fcm. -eusc), whence English -otts, as in vumsii'-ons, odious, 
envious (F. e7meux, L. invidia, “ hate ” -t- -osus), spacious, glorious, 
eopious. , 

There are some cases, however, in whicli om’ merely corresponds 
to the Latin adjective termination -us, the words being formed 
directly from Latin, and having their termination altered in accord- 
ance with the one common in English : tremendous (L. trcmend~it.s ; 
gexundival adjective of ti'eviere'), stupendous (L. st7tp-ere)\ so also 
in conscious, carnivorous (carni-, stem of caro, “flesh" + -vorus, 

“ eating,” from vor-are, *' devour ”), omttivorons (o})mi-, “ all "), f mo- 
tif erous (L, -for, stem olfer-re, “ bear ’’), auriferous, etc. 

(A) L. -ax, -aci-s [denoting “ piropcnsity,” “ability,” a§ in crty;.«,'c 
(L. capere), ten-ax (L. teoiero), whence P, tenaee'], appears in Englisli ♦ 
in the compound suffix -aci-ous, where the -ums is the suffix discussed 
above. Examples ; cap-^d-ous, tenacious, ^'agiacwns, loguackms, 
•niendaeious (Jj, wit-zirZ-aa?, “ given to Igheg’"), fallaeious. [hi. farin- 
aee-ous and a few more coined words the suffix is L. -acc-ys (farin- 
aeeiis, from Ti, farina, “ flour "), denoting material,] 


(/) L. -iv-us a.p})Gata in many adjectives, as e.g. aot-ive, ipens-ive 
(L. pms-arfli “ think,” from stem of sup. oifondere^ “ weigh "),fest4ve 
(L,fest-im, ‘'feast”), eapt-ive (L. captivus, from ca2Jt-uin, sup. stem. 
caji-ei'o, “take”), dveis-ive, adjective^ infinitive, nominative, etc. 
.Many of these words arc used commonly as nouns, and the suffix 
has so far lost its adjcctivc-forming force that -al is frequently added 
to it, as e.g. adjectival ; cp. sto-ie-al, § 12Se, 

A few words with this suffix used in Norman-French have retained 
the French fiucal/ (as in F. 2^ensif)x these arc plamtifi' Qi la,w term : 
op. its doublet the adjective plaintive: the stem is ^^aint-, as in F. 
jdaini, li. pla7ict-um, supine ot plang-ere, “strike the breast,” “be- 
wail,” seon^in etc.), (law term: from P. hail), and 

miYi// (doublet of captive^. \Pontiff not belong here, being a 
mere shortening of h.pontifcx: nor sheriff, which is a native com- 
pound — shire + reeve, the “ reeve ” being a king’s officer.] 

{k) L. -idus (denoting originally, as a rule, a quality from a verbal 
root) is found in various adjectives of “ learned ” formation : ao-id 
(ae-nere, “ sharpen ”), frig-id, stiijMd, rig-id, splend-id, tep-id. 
[Words of popular origin in French lost this suffix, as a rule, entirely 
or preserve the consonant only in contracted forms : thus we have 
such doublets as pale and pallid, from L. 2}allid7is.2 
(/) L. -atus, past part, suffix, is discussed in § 19f« ; notice such 
doublets &s priv-atd (L. privafus) md priv-g (F. past part. yi/'ivJt:, 
from L. privates). L. is another past participle suffix seen in 
definite, etc. : in recondite, oj)2>usite, etc., it is -It-ws, In dissol-nte 
we have >u-t-?w (p.p, stem of solv-cre, “solve,” “ loosen "). 

§ 153. The suffix -esque (a French spoiling) appears in 
arabesque, Sz^rZesque, pictrvresque, etc. 

(fl) The Greek suffix -Ictk-os and L. -ise-ns are sparingly found ; 
the latter bccomas in Italian -eseo, and this is the original (viA, 
French) of our -esgue words. 

§ 154. Tho Cl reek suffix -ic is common in certain classes 
of words ; it has been discussed under noun suffixes, § 128o. 

* § 155. For the prefixes (native and foreign) see §§ 19G-1 99. 
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(a) Ghssijlcaticm. 

§ 156, The Verb makes an assertion : it expresses state 
or action ; < 3 .( 7 . — 

He loas being beaten. Why do you come ? 

I saw her. 

(а) The presence of .a verb is absolutely necessary in a. sentence 
(see § 91) : lienee the Latins called it verl-uyn^ i.c. “ the woi-d ” ; 
whence French wjrZxJ, English m'Zi, 

( б ) Certain forms and combinations closely connected with verbs 

have not the power of mahing an assertion ; those arc the verb-nouns 
and verb-adjectives (Infinitives, Participles, etc.), grouped together 
as the “ Verb Infinite ” : the true verbal forms constitute the Verb 
.Finite, ^ 

§ 157. Every Verb is either — 

(i) Transitive ; that is to say, it indicates an action which 
is exercised directly upon some object ; c.y.r- 

Ho loves his father ; I sato him ; 

where loves, saw are transitive, and father, him are the 
direct objects : or 

(ii) Intransitive; that is to .say, it indicates^an action 

(state, etc.), which is not so exercised ; e.y . — * 

The xa&M Jails', The dog harlcs] We live. 

(®) 'hlrmsitmi is from P. t'l'ansitif, Hj. trmmtiv-ns ™ “capable of 
passing over,” from traiuire, “ to go across " ; the prefix Uu means 4 


(6) By the help of the verb to he we can write a sentence con- 
taiuiiiij £i transitive verb in anch a way that what was fonnerly the 
grammatical object becomes the grammatical subject ; thus we may 

say 

John beats her, or Shu is beaten (by John). 

In the foj'mor .sentence the construction is callerl active-, in tiie 
latter the words h hctiien are taken together as forming a pas.sive 
construction of the verb heat, 

(e) Transitive verbs often take an indirect object as w'cll as a 
§ 228, 

(</) Many intransitive verbs are vci-bs of incomidote predication 
(see § 231) ; every pas.sive construction furnishes an example of this, 
as it consists of some form of the verb of incomplete predication 
» + a predicative adjective jjDast participle]. 

(e) Many transitive verbs are also used as verbs of incomplete 
predication : they require in the active construction besides their 
regular direct object a complementary or “factitive” predicate which 
is either noun or adjective ; they retain this complementary predicate 
in the passive (see § 230). 

(f) Several verb.s are used in conjunction with the non-assortive 

parts of other' verbs to form compound expressions reg.arded as one 
verb : «./?. he xeiU go, 1 tons hoping, etc, : verbs so used are called 
Auxiliaries (lu “ help”). 

(g) The name neuter is applied by some grammarians to intran- 
sitive verbs of incomplete predication; other.g use it as merely 
equivalent to intransitive. 

(/?) The term reflexive is applied to some verbs wliere the gram- 
matical object and subject denote the same person or thing : c.g. he 
washes himself-, he sat him down. 

(f) The term ijjlpersonal is given to those verbs whose subject 
is the pronoun it used in .an indofmile sense, e.g. “ it seems to me,” 

This use is common with all the natural phenomena of weatlicu', 
etc. It snows, rains, kails, lightens, thaws, fi-cezes, etc. 

The fontig mefhinhs, •meseem are irnpcnsonal verbs, the me being 
*ho indirect object (dative: § 130y). 

(/>) hflexlon- and Oonjut/aiwi. 

§ 158. '■(‘‘lie Finite Verb lu.-iy be iirllected to mark per, son 
•and number, teu.se, mood ; the Verb Infinite has iaiioxious 
to mark noun and adjective forms. 
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§ 158. (i) Number. — When the subject of the finite verb 
is in the singular, the verb is said to be .singular : when 
plural, plural. 


Person. When the subject of the verb is I or 
their equivalent, the verb is said to be in tho first ]! 


I. toe— I, who rich, afford it— We (?fa^ 

When the subject is thou or you or their equivalent, tho 
verb is in the second person ; e.g. — 

Thou had delivered — You have loved — You who are free maj/ 
rejoice— away [subject “you ” or “thou ” understood]. 

In other cases — i.e. when the subject is he, she, U, they, 
or their equivalents — the third person is used ; e.g . — 

He loves money — To eat is neccssaiy — Those who love money are 
sometimes avaricious. 

(а) Notice that in commands, etc,, the subject lyou, thou] is 
generally not named ; it is the person spoken to. 

(б) You being a plural form, we must always use the plural, form 
of the verb with it, thongli it is often used for one person only ; sec 
§ 130. 


§ 160. The only inflexion of person in use with most verb,s 
is the suffix s^seen in the third pei*son singular pi'esput 
indicative ; e.g. Ae mu to. 

(а) The true second person singular form lias the inflcx.ion -esf, -st 
—e.g. thou waiit-est, wanted-st : but the form is inrel;^ used now, 
except as an archaism (in the language of poetry, of prayer) and 
in some dialects. The third person singular has .an archaic form in 
to/r : he 

(б) We shall see traces of other forms of personal inflexion in some 

of the “ anomalous” verbs ; § 176. ^ 
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(e) The inflexions of person and number have suffered the re^iilac 
gradual weakening and levelling in M.B., and decay in modern 
times (§ G): thus the uniuflecled (.I) fall js the descendant of M.R. 
fall-e (linal e sounded), and which stands for still older, 

fall-u,fiiUr-o, : 


* (d) Oomparo— 
O.E. 

Sing. 1. feall"U 

2. fcall-est 

3. feall-eh 
Plur. feall-a)> 


Mid.B. 
fall-e 
fall-est 
fall-eth 
( fall-eth and 
|fall-e(n) 


Motl.lS. 

fall 

fall(e)st : practically obsolete 
fall-s 

fall 


The modern plur,/<*ZZ comesrfrom the Mercian or Midland form of 
O.E. and Mid.E. In Mid. B. three chief dialects are recognised: the 
faouthern formed its pres, indie, plur. in 4h, being the child of the 
West Saxon (the “ classic ”) : the Midland generally had the same 
part in -<?», often shortened to -e: the Northern had -es, .if, but not 
unfrequently drops the inflexion entirely. 

* (e) The inflexions of persons are believed to have originated in 
demonstrative or pronominal roots, but the matter is very ob.scure ; 

flexion is (probably) the siimc ns 
the u»t of th -0 (that, etc.), -to (in istn), r6, etc. 

Pfson singular, -eat (as in Mnd-esi, etc.), is a 
originated m early Anglo-Waxon times ; the earlier 
"'"it'''’ tvs in hlml-ia, hind-ea ; this 

mcom.c& bmdcs-ini by the conjunction of hindcs -1- l>w f «= “thou ”? 

etc,], winch similarly stands for -is-j. dU‘ The in emst ‘ikalt 
im. is however of dillercnt origin,’ 

§ 161. Tense denotes primarily the tirno to wliidx the 
a.ssort]on denoted by the verb refers : — 

(i) Tho Present tense is tho simple form of fJio verb 
ivitiiont iloSion : it repro-sents the action (or comlition) aa 
now' going on or existing : I love, you shuj. 

(ii) The Past (or Preterite) is formed by iniloxion ; it 
^shows that tho netion or condition is a past ono ; comimro 
J sing and / sang ; / love and I loved^ 
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§ 160. The only inflexional suffix of tense is the eel {-d, ~t) 
of the preterite ; as we see, however, from tlie above 
example {sing, semg), inflected preterites may be formed by 
vowel-change [“ strong ” verbs, §167-]. 

(ff) Tense = F. L. tempm, “ time,” 

{b) The preterite (weak or strong) has no longer an}^ inflexions of 
person or iramber, save in the rarely nsed 2nd person singular, which 
in weak verbs ha.s preserved the O.E. -est (-es, 4s, § 160), and adapted 
the same ending to strong ones. In strong verbs the 2nd singular 
pret. and the pret. plur. frequently exhibited a vowel which differed 
from the 1st and .9rd sing, pret., hut Modern English has retained 
only one stem throughout (§ 169<?). The plural preterite (both .strong 
and weak) ended in O.E. in -on reduced to -en and e in M.E., and 
banished entirely from Modern English, 

* (c) The older forms are — 

O.K ■ M.M 


lov-ede 

lov-edest 

lov-ede 

'lov-edon, and 
loved 


ret. sing, 1 sang luf-ode 

2 sung-e luf-odest 

3 sang luf-ode 

PI. ■ sung-on luf-odon 

Cp. the modern German forms. 


§ 163. Mood. The way in which the assertion conveyed 
by the verb is conceived may be indicated by its form. 

{a) The Indicative Mood is used for mere statement, 
direct question, etc. ; e.g . — , 

I not happy. Are you coming ? 

(6) The Subjunctive Mood is sometimes used for possi- 
bility, contingency, etc. j it is rarely found except in 
dependent clauses ; e.g . — ' ^ 

I would do it, if I were you. 

The use of the distinctive subjunctive form is very limited, its 
place having been taken by the indicative, and its function performed, 
by combination with auxiliaries j see further in §§ 232-6, 
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fuSi «P^'a‘ive) and indie, forms became con- 

nvilVr ? 1 The subj. present and 

pieteiite (weak or strong) ended in thronghoixt the singular and 
the plural, but the latter in the preterite often gave 
vvy to the of the indicative. In M.E. the subj. and indie 
pies, show no difference, both ending in or -e», and the weak 
preterites mcbc. and subj. are practically identical, the -si of the 
2nd persang. often invading the subjunctive; the strong preterite 

nn /tv V ' ‘ 2nd pers. sing. pret. indie. [§ 1625], 

and this distinction is (sometimes) kept up in M.E. ^ 

_ (5) Besides those mentioned above there are traces of old sub- 
jmictive forms in some “ anomalous ” verbs, see § 177a!. 

silip^fverb ^ to^rative Mood has the same form as the 

(/o / rim away; let me alone. 

It expresses command, entreaty, and the like. 

followhig?:- «<'en from the 


bind lufa 
bindap lufiap* 


unin- 
jieeted 
love: bind 


§ 166. I'he Verb Infinite contains 

■id 1 ' may have a direct object 

md may bo limited by an adverb ; e./-~ ’’ 

I like to see my friends often, I y/iW fetch him. 
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(ff) The infinitive withont to (the simple infinitive) and the 
infinitive with to (gerundial infinitive) represent originally distinct 
forms in O.E, The simple form is the O.E. infinitive, c.g. oindan, 
“ the act of binding ” : the to form represents the old gerund, a 
dative of the above governed by the preposition, e.g. to Hudrmno, 
“ to bind,” in such a phrase as “ Here is a book to bind.” The 
levelling of the inflexions in M.E. reduced the verbal form to the 
same state (hindnii, Unde), and to then came to be used as the mere 
sign of the infinitive. But the gerundial force of the to form remains 
clearly in such expressions as “a house to ” knives to grind," 
“ not the right thing to etc. 

(ii) The Verb-Noun in similarly used ; e,g . — 

I like seeing my friends. Hunting is healthy. 

(iii) The present participle, which is a verb-adjective ; e.g . — 

He is dying. He is helping his mother. 

It is formed just as the yerh-noun is by adding -ing to 
the verb, but it must not be confused with it. 

(6) The forms in -ing are as wo see (i) verbal noun [gerund], (ii) 
verb-adjective (present participle). The former was represented in 
O.E, by abstract nouns formed from verbal roots in •ting and -ing : 
the number of these increased in Middle English — the termination 
was then only --i?!//— especially when the present participial form in 
-hide (older -ende) had become altered by its influence into inge, and 
then (with decay of flexion) ing : when once these two originally 
distinct forms, the verb noun and the present participle, fell 
together, there was nothing to hinder the formation of the verb 
noun from any verb as a regular part of conjugation. 

(c) Hence in such a phrase as “ I kept him from hreahing Ms 
7t)ord" the four last words originate from a constrnclioii such as 
“from the breaking <y.his word,” where Ireahing is an ordinary 
abstract noun. 

(d) Phrases such as “ to go a~JisMng," “ a-hvniing” etc., preserwi 
this noun governed by a preposition, «- standing for on, 

(iv) The past participle, also a verb adjective ; e.g . — 

This is hrohen. He has hrohen it. ., ■ * 

This is wanted. He has not wanted this. 



.-arious forms discussed in this section 


iiilin, biudan lufian 

Gci’iinil, tobindanne to lufiganne 

Pres, Parf.. bindende lufigende 

Past hart, gcbundon c-elufod " ■ 

Verli-Noun [biridung] flufigurig] 


bjiude(n) 


WUE 


Verb Finite. 

PRESENT Tense, 


Indicative. 
Sing. 1. I want, 

2. thou want-est, 

3. he want-s, 

want, 


Subjunctive. 
if I want, break 
if thou want, break 
if he want, break 

want, break. 


break 

break-est 

brcak-s 


Plural, 
(all persons) 


Imperative, 


-want, break. 


Preterite Tense. 
iSiiit/. I, I want-ed, bi’oke 

2. thou w'ant-cd-st, brok-e.st 

3. lie want-ed, broke 

want-cd, broke 


if I wanted, broke 
if thou wanted, broke 
if he wanted, broke 

wanted, broke. 


Plural 
(all persons) 

Verb Infinite. 

Ineinitive^ (to) want, break. Present P, 
" „ ing,break- 

Iterund or \ERB Noun: want- Past Part 

ing, break-ing. brok-en. 

Observe that strong and weak verbs are coujuj 
"excopt as far as the formation of preterite .and 
cunceiTKMl. 

J?. lu 
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Certain spelling changes which take place in inlloxion should be 
noticed 

(i) A mute e terminating the simple form of the verb disappears 
before another vowel, e.g. lov-ed, Im-ing. [It is preserved, howo.vor, 
in a few cases where ambiguity would arise from its omission : e.g. 
sitwieinff,'] 

(ii) After sibilants the 3rd sing. pres, has the fiall inflexion -cs 
sounded as a distinct syllable : he toss-ea, In-uali-ca, toncJi-rs. 

(iii) y, after a consonant, is written -in- before -d, 
dvnAal,do7t-ies~\)\i.tplay-s,2ilay-<id. 

(iv) The combination -ayed- is written -flhZ in some verbs, e.g. lay, 
laid; fay, paid.. 

(v) Final consonant preceded by an accented short vowel is * 
doubled before the e or i in an inflexion ; e.g. forgot-t-v.7i, pvt-t-iny, 
expel-l-ed. The same rule is generally observed with a single -I, 
even after an unaccented vowel ; e.g. Icvd4-cd, 

§ 168. Tlie past participle and the preterite are formed 
in one of two way.s, according as the verb is weak or strong. 

(i) A Weak Yerb is one which forms its preterite by 
adding -ad {-d, -t ) ; its past participle is identical with the 
preterite, 

(I) want, (I) loant-ed, (I have) want-ed. 

(ii) A Strong Yerb is one which fox'ms its preterite with- 
out suffix but with vowel-change (called “ gradation,” § 62) j 
its past participle has either the suffix in -m, or no suflix 
at all. There is often vowel-change in the past participlo ; 

Q.) speah, ij) spohe, {I have) sjoo/c-ew. 

(I) sing, (1) sang, (I have;) sung, 

§ 169. The following is a fairly complete', list of the 
Strong Verbs. It must bo noticed that whilcrnow v(u').^s 
are now always conjugated as weak, and neAv formations on 
the strong model have long ceased to be made, many verbs 
once strong have taken weak forms. 

[Weak forms are printed in this list in italic,?. The or-dcr i.s« 
alphabetical, except that compounds, whore given, are put under tlio 
simple verb. A few archaic forms are given,' marked ^.j 
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Pres. 
abide 
bear 
foi'bcar 
beat 
begin 
bid 
foi'bid 
bind 
bite 
blow 
break 
carve 
chide 
choose 
cleave ' 


Fret. 
abode 
boi’e 
forbore 
beat 
bega,n 
bade, bid 
forbade 
bound 
bit 
blew 
broke 
carved 
chid 
chose 
clove 
cleft 
clung 
came 
crew 
crowed 
dug 
diqtjcd 

did 

drew 
chank 
drove 
ate, eat 
fell 

fought 

found 

flung 

flew 

forsook 

froze 

got 

forgot 

gave 

\we'ni\ 

ground 


Past Participle. 
abode 

born, borne 
forborne 
beaten 
begun 
bidden 
forbidden 
bound, bounden 
bitten 
blown 
bi’oken 

, carved^ carven * 
chidden 
chosen 
cloven 
deft 
clung 
come 


cling 

come 

crow 


crowed 

dug 

digged 

done 

drawn 

drunk, drunken 

driven 

eaten 

fallen 

fought 

foiaid 

flung 

flown 

forsaken 

frozen 

got 

forgotten 

given 

gone 

ground 


forsake 

freeze 

get 

for-get 

give 

go 

gi'ind 
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Pres. 

Pret. 

Past Participle. 

grow 

gi'ew 

gl’OAVU 

hang 

hxmg 

hung 


hanged 

hmiged 

hew 

hewed 

hewn 

iiide 

hid 

hidden, hid 

hold 

held 

held 

holiokl 

beheld 

beheld 

Jaiow 

know 

known 

lade 

Haded 

laden 

He 

lay 

lain 

melt 

molten * 


•melted 

melted 

mow 


mown 


mowed 

mowed 

idde 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

rise 

rose 

i-isen 

rive 

rived 

riven 

i*un 

ran 

run 

saw 


sawn 


sawed 

sawed 

see 

saw 

seen 

seethe 


sodden . 


seethed 

seethed 

sew 


sewn 


sewed 

seijoed^ 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

shape 


shapeu'^ 

shave 

shaped 

shaped 

shaven 


shaved 

shaved 

shear 

shore 

shorn 


shear pA 

sheared 

shine 

shone 

shone 

shoot 

sliot 

shot 

show, shew 

shoired, shcired 

shown, shewji 

shrink 

shrank 

shinnik, slivnnk 
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Past Pm'ti&f!^ 
sung 
sunk 
sat 
slain 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
smitten 
sown 
sowed 
spoken 
bespoken, 
spun 
spat 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
stridden - 
struck, stric 
sti'ung 
striven 
strewn 
st'mved 
sworn 
swollen 
sioelled 
swum 
swung 
taken 
torn 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden 
woke 
. waked 
woim 


slew 

slid 

slung 

slunk 

smote 


sovml 
spoke 
bespoke 
span, spun 
spat 
sprang 
stood 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
stank 
strode 
struck* 
strung 
strove 


speak 

bespeak 

spin 

spit 

spring 

stand 

steal 

stick 

sting 

stink 

stride 

strike 

string 

strive 

strew 


strewed 

swore 
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PTe:s. Pret. Past Particij^le. 

weiivQ wove woven 

win won won 

wind wound wound 

wring wrung wrung 

write wrote written 

We may add hero — 

burst burst burst 

let let let 

classed as strong by their origin, though now all trace of 
vowel-change has disappeared, levelling the forms with such 
as those of thricst, hit : see § 174 (iv). 


Pemarhs on, the Strong Verbs. 

(a) From, the oldest stage of the language and the cognate 
languages, we see that a number of these verbs formed their preterite 
by redvjilicatiim ; but there is nothing to distinguish these now from 
the ordinary strong verbs, except in the case of hight [~ was called], 
O.E. lieht, where the reduplicated 7k is seen. Among other verbs 
originally of this class (some of which are now weak) arc bloto, 7inow, 
flow, grow, rmo, sow j slerj?, sioeep, weep ; fall, hold, leap, heio, let 
[•■' pei'mit’’]. 

*** [Such a word as O.E. haldan, healdan (“ hold ”), is typical of 
this conjugation ; we find its pret. in O.E, as 7icold, but the Gothic 
liailiald shows the reduplication clearly : so hvjht, O.E. liU and 7trht. 
from lidtan — Gothic hai-liait, while examples preserving traces 
of reduplication fairly clearly in O.E. are leolc (JCictin, “jump”), 
(rtf “ counsel,” “ rede ”).] 

* (6) Of the other strong verbs six different classes of gradation.s 
were originally to be distinguished ; verbs of eacli cla.ss,' however, 
freely passed into others, and moreover many stems have quite dis- 
appeared ; hence the distinctions between those six “conjugations” 
(or seven, if we include the reduplicated verbs above) are no longer 
clear.^ Typical examples in Modern English are given under gradalTou 
in. § 61, " 

(o) In the. older stages of the language all strong verbs except the 
sixth class [“ shake ” class] and the reduplicating verbs exhibited a 
difference of stem between the 1st pera sing, pret, and tlio plural, 
so that many of them had four stems [§ 61] ; Modern English has 
alw-ays levelled this distinction, generally (but not always) retaining 
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the singnlar form throiiglioyt ; but it is to this that we may attribute 
the use (especially by uneducated persons) of such preterites as hegwi, 
(lrv7i?i; Sling, shrunk, where the book-language only allows hr-gan, 
drank, sang, shrank, retaining the other as the past participle. 
Further, there rs a tendency to reduce the stems to two (as may be 
seen in the alphabetical list above), and this is aided by the jn-ocess 
described above, and by the levelling of the pret. and p.p. steins 
through the adoption of the one or the other for both offices. 

*■ (oO The O.E. equivalents of typical verbs of each class are— > 

(1) liclan rad pi. ridon riden 

(2) beoddn bead pi. budon boden 

(3) di'incan dranc pt. druncou druncen 

(4) stelan stml pi, stielon stolen 

(5) tredan tried pi. traidon treclen 

(6) faran for pi. fdron faren 

Hence we see that in (1) and (3) the three stems arc still kept, but 
sing, and plur. pret. are levelled under sing. ; in the others the same 
levelling has taken place. In (2), (4), and (5) four stems have been 
reduced to two. M.E. occupies a position nudw<ay between. Mod. 
Eng. and O.E. in this re.spect. 

Cp. German ‘reiten, Meten, ti'inken, sttMen, treti;n,fa,kTen. 

§ 170. Sti'ong verbs which have become weak frequently 
presei've some form of their older conjugation which is 
resti’icted to special purposes. 

In the following, for instance, the strong past par- 
ticiple is used as a mere adjective (and that generally in 
certain phrases only), while the weak form is ordinarily 
employed : — 

cloven, as in cloven hoof : usual p.p. of cleave being cleft 
graven, „ graven image : „ (en)grave „ graved 

hewn, ,, ropgh'/ietwi ; „ hew „ hewed 

laden, „ heavy- ” loaded 

-lorn, „ forlorn: „ lose „ lost 

molten, „ molten mQial : „ melt ,, melted 

-sodden, sodden turf ; „ seethe „ seethed 

shaven, „ sm.oo(h-shaven : „ shave „ shaved 

shapen, „ nnB-sluqien : „ slmpe „ shaped 

(cf) Between 7mmni and mouml, shorn and sheared, sowed and 
sown, swflllm and swelled there is a somewhat similar brrt perhaps nob 
BO clearly m.arkcd diiTercncc of usage. . 
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(6) In a few cases a similar disiinctioa is prescrvinl Lotweoii 
variant .forms of a strong past participle, the longer (and older) one 
being restricted to specific phrases and generally used merely as an 
adjective. ICxamples are — 

a, iruiiheii mail ; he is (ov has) dnmJt. 

I am leliohim to you ; I have hehdd him. 

it is your fomwZw duty ; I ani.JdW?*/^ to do it. 

his .wa/ifoi (or eye,s ; a .swi/iCTi rock ; he has 

his (ox almmli) frame ; Ids frame was ultnnih. 

ho was conHdcnce-.^i{n^f7^^7^ ; he was 

a do\vn-fw7<7«?. people.; he has (or 7m7<7m) it down, 

§ 171. Of strong verbs which have become weak there 
are .several, besi(le.s tJiose already ineutioued in § 170, which 
preserve tinces of their origin either by retaining a mixture 
of each conjugation, or by keeping parallel weak and .sti'ong 
forms ; thus crow [O.E. cratoan^ redupi. verb], makes pret. 
crew or crowed, past part, croioed : others may lie .seen in the 
italicised words in the alphabetical list (see however § 172). 
Some other verbs originally strong only retain strong forms 
as archaisms, or show us that they were once strong verh.s 
by giving us derivatives from gradational stems : thus help, 
archaic p. p. Jiolpen — hahe, haken — lose, lorn (as in forhrn) 
— wax, loaxen — wa8h,{xin)washen — climb, archaic pret,c/c>m&. 

(а) The verb hang represents two forms, one strong and intranri- 
tive, the other weak and transitive ; hence we rightly got parallel 
strong and weak forms, but Modern English does not preserve the 
grammatical distinction ; the wcaje forms (hangvd) are scarcely n.sed 
except for the action of suspending by the neck, and not always then. 
There was originally a similar grammatical distinction between the 
two verbs which have given us lonkc, ’icohe, and vnih-, waked ; a 
tendency to a similar confusion is heard in the speech of nnedueatod 
people with regard to dt and sd, though here the distim't forms .are 
clearly marked [§ 18S]. 

(б) Other forma once strong have now been supplanted by weak 
ones without leaving any trace of the old conjugation in the modern 
language ; such as (nm, brew, burn, creep, dread, delve, fare, Jhnn, 
feet (by origin a compound of cal'), laugh, leap, lie. [to tell a false- 
hood], mete, rue, row, shove, slip, slit, sleep, wade, iveigh, wreak, 
writhe. 
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§ 172, A very few verbs once Aveak Lave taken stron<Tf 
forms. Wear is one of these; it po.sstbly owes wore and 
loom (for weaved) to analogy , with Sear, hove, horn, and 
tear, fore, tom. Hide wa.s also originally weak. 


§ 173. Idle veibs in the alphabetical list terrain .at.ing 
with a dental {-d, -€), and having no past participia.1 -en, 
shonld bo carefully learned, becan.se there is often little 
in, their form to distinguish them to the student only 
ac(|uainted with IModern English from tlie contrented weak 
verbs enumerated below ; they are only classed as strong 
axul weak owing to their etymology. Thus hurst, let 
(“ allow ”), are strong ; but thrust, let (“ hinder,” a legal 
term), are weak. 

* (a) Ivvjd is in O.E. herstan. luiei'st, lurston, Iwrsten ; let (allow) 
is in O.E. Icetan, lit, liton, iMen. Cf. Ger. bcrsten .and las.^oii ; but 
stands for M.E. thrustcn, prot. tlmiste\ for kitten, Mttc\ 
mA let iov lettan, letU. 


§ 174. In the Weak Verbs the departure.? front the 
regular type (e.g, v)ant, wanted) axe : — 


(i) Merely orthographic changes: e.g. 2 ^ 6 t,j)et-t-ed, etc. ^ 
these have been pointed out, § 1G7. 

(li) Afte r 1, H, the .sound d ca.sily becorae.s t, and is often 

so wrhten ; e.g.hh ' 


dwell 
smell, 
spell 
.spill 
bin'll 
leai'U 

pc-n (to confine) 
hut pen (fo u.se a pen, write) 


pirt. and pa.st part, dwelt 

.smelt or .suielh-d 
ipel't or spelled 
ipiit or spilled 
burnt oi‘ burned 
leaimt or learned 
pent or penned 
penned 
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(iii) Some verbs ending in -Id, -nd, have contracied forms 
in -ft, ~nt instead of (or a.s well as) -kled, -luled ; e.g. — 


p7-es. bend 

. , , , , . f (bended is found 

pret. and past part, bent | y 

blend 

blent or blended 

lend 

Imit 

I’end 

liUPt 

send 

sent 

spend 

spent 

wend 

went or wended 

bnild 

built 

gild 

gilt or gilded 

so also gird 

girt or girded 

itient is used to supply a past tense for tlie verb (jo. 

(iv) Sqme_y;erb.s.ejidingJn d, t, eixhibit no change of form 
ovying to, a similar contraction {-d for -ded^ -t for -ted ) ; such 
.are 

pres, cast pret. and past part, cast 

cost 

cost 

cut 

cut 

hit 

hit 

hurt 

hurt 

knit 

knit 

let 

let 

put 

put 

set 

set 

shut 

shut o 

slit 

slit 

split 

split 

sweat 

sweat and sweated 

thrust 

thrust 

•wet 

wetted, sometinu's wot 

whet 

whetted, sometimes whet 

rid 

rid 

shed 

' shed. 

shred 

shred 

spread 

spread 
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Wg mny group Avith these .others ending in d, t, w].ucli 
contract ilie sulJix in a similar way, at the sa.nie tirao 
shortening the A’-owel of the stem : — 


bleed 

pret. and past part, bled 

breed 

bred 

feed 

fed 

lead 

led 

light 

lit and lighted 

meet 

met 

read 

read 

speed 

sjied 


(v) Some have not the same vowel sound in pres, as they 
have in pret. and perfect participle. They are, however, 
easily distinguished from strong verbs by the infiexive 
-d, -t. 

(1) long vowel in present: shortened in pi’et. and perf. 
participle with contracted sujSix :~ 

pres, bereave prct. and past pai-t. bereft and bereaved 


creep 

crept 

deal 

dealt 

dream 

dreamt and dreamed 

feel 

felt 

flee 

fled 

keep 

kept 

kneel 

knelt 

lean 

leant 

leap 

leapt 

leave 

left 

mean 

meant 

say 

said 

shoe 

shod 

sleep 

slept 

sweep 

swept 

weep 

wept 
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(2) different vowels 'with contracted suffix : — 


pres, bosoeclx 

pret. and past jxart. lxeaonght 

bring 

brouglit 

briy 

bought 

catcli 

caught 

seek 

sought 

sell 

sold 

teach 

taught 

tidl 

told 

think 

tliought 


(vi) Some otlier in-egularities are these : — 

1mm has its pret. tense and perf. participle enntraetod 
to had. 

(а) The indie, pres, of have is / have, thou he hnn, pi nr. 

SnVjj. pres. 1, 2, 3, sing, and plnr. Jum^e. 

rmke has similarly made contracted for maJeed. 

(the final -e serves merely to denote the lengtli of the a). 

clothe make.s cloth-ed and clad. 

worli has work-ed and wroiujht (§ 65). 

(б) In the older stages of the language there was a clear distinotion 
of conjugation between verbs which added the sufSx of inflexion 
directly to the root, and tho.se which inserted a connective vowel 
before it, thus making another syllable; e.g. her'i (hear) has in M.E. 
pret. hevd-e (2 syll.), while low has pret. hw-ed-eX^ syll.) : khjdern 
English has levelled these by dropping (to the ear, not always in 
spelling) the connecting vowel wherever possible ; tlnis heard, loved 
Ijave each one syllable only: whore the -ed is a separate syllalfle, us 
in tiumt-ad, it is because no elision is possible without tbe tlisappcar- 
anco of the infloxive d ; this, however, often happens-- -cp. 

and Uent, apoit, etc., above. It is to be observed thorerure ihat 
hlmt, heard, thought, have not elided a medial syllable, while 
made, etc,, have : where we find a longer and a shorter form ending 
in a dental (hle/ided, Mont) the foxnner, contrary to i.he usual principle 
in such matters, is tlie newer formation. 
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* (o) TU(j O.E. weak conjugations exMbit three clearly marked 
tj-pes (lje,=ikles § 175 below)— 

(2 ) ('* w’-eau ”) 

lufAim, lvf-ode,hif-od\“lo'f(i”') 

of wbik'li (2) and (3) fall togcthei' in M.B., and all three are levelled 
(where possible) in Modern English; and further the distinction 
between pret. and past participle disappears with the droppring of 
the final tr from the former. 


§ 175. The difference of vow^el iu verbs such as sell — sold, 
Jeach— taught (and the others in § 174 (v 3) above), is not 
due to gi^adation : the original vowel sound in its modern form 
remains in the pret, and past participle, but shows the 
result of rmitation in the infinitive, present, etc., owing to 
the effect of a now vanished i which followed the root. 


* (a) Thus seeli. — muffht — sought result from M.E. seeJten — sogktc — 
sogMt which result from O.E. seceaii — suhte — sukt, iu which the infini- 
tive stands for soo- -[- iaii (§ G3). 

Gp. Gor. h’ennen (for brawt-ian'), pret. bmn?i-te, etc. 


Minor Conjugations. 


§ 176. The verb to be (this .shows three different roots) — 

Indie. Pres. ; sing, am, art, is ; plur. are. 

Subj. Pres. : be (throughout). 

Indie. Pret. : '"sing, ^oas, vmst, teas ; plui'. were. 

Subj. Pret. : were (throughout). 

Imperative ; he. Inlinitive : (to) he. Part. Pres. : heiwj. 
Pai-fc, Past: been. 

The form bo is soniefime.s found as an archaic pies, 
indicative ; wort as 3nd .sing. pret. 


* («) -mi verbs, 'J'lio Indo-Gerraanic verb had its finst per.son sing, 
pres, indie, in -(< or -vvi ; th(j latter has left no trace in Modern English 
e.'ceof)t, in the word a-m : ep, L. am-o and simu, Gk. ?v-?W and el-fd', 
and see § IGO. 
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(6) The three roots in. the conjugation of this verb are— 

(1) es: hence 

a?iiyO.E. eomtov hypothetical es-mi, in which the on is probably 
the remnant of first personal pronoun {i.e. of root seen in Eng. one) : 
cp. L, S''«m [= hypothetical Gk. 

are, O.E. (Northumbrian) ar^ooi, a Scandinavian form standing 
for w-tm. The O.E. form is sindon = es-iti-d-ooi, in wliich the -en m 
an O.E. addition (§ lG2i), the forms sin-d, ,n?i-t being also .found. 
Op. with these L. s~unt and Gk. i^a-ovr-at, and the Modern Ger. s-ind, 

ao't is also a Northern form : it is older and mriS, where the 
stiffix is equivalent to the second person pron. thm : see § lG0t>. 

is shows a weakened form of the same stem, without any suffix of 
flexion : cp. Gk. L. es-t, and Modern Ger. is-t, in each of which 
the dental represents the ending of the third person : sec § IGOu’. 

(2) bheu ; 

hence Ite, hoioig, leen (strong contracted past part. : cp. Mowot, etc.). 
The root is cognate with that of L. fit-i, Gk. and Modern Ger. 

li-rt [where the ->i is of the same origin as the -m of a-m, above], and 
apparently means “grow.” Be was coujug.ated throughout the 
present indicative and subjunctive in O.E. ; hence the subjunctive 
forms in modern English, and the dialectic / be, thou beest, etc. 

(3) wes: 

hence was, wert, were. Was is the representative of a strong 
preterite (O.B. wm), regularly formed by gradation from the 
infinitive tWA'aa [cp, Ger. (ge)-?u«si')?i, war’ll h'ence it showed a 
different stem in the second person sing, and throughout the plural 
(§ 169<f), having for the former wSre, and for the latter waoron; 
wm'on becomes overe in the usual way. The second singular was~t 
is a modern formation, apparently made on the analogy of other 
second persons singular (§ 160/) by adding -st, and then simplifying 
the two s’s by dropping one. In weo'-t (which seems intended to be 
used as a distinctive subjunctive form) the subjunctive stem (which 
in strong verbs was ^ always that of the preterite plural) has had an 
iuflexive t added to it, perhaps through analogy with the t of ao'-t, 
[For the change of 8 to r in toas—~were see § 52rt], 
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§ 177. Strong-V\reak (Preterite-Present) Verbs. 

Can, ')>iay, shall, v:ill have no final s in the third person 
sing, ‘present indicative, so that in form they re.serahle strong 
pretei'ites, Avhicli is what in fact they originally were; 
but they acquired the sense of presents, and so new %mals 
preterites were formed. They are commonly nsed as 
auxiliaries of mood and tense, and are defective in infinitive 
and participles. The forms they have are — ■ 


Present 

' Sing. 1. I can may 

2. thou canst may(e)st 

3. he can. tnag 

Plur. 1, 2, 3. can may 


Preteiutb. 

might should would 

2nd Sing, cauld(e)st might(e)st should(e)st would(e)st 

(«) For the use of preterites with present signification, cp. the L. 
‘limnini, mvi, aoepi, odi, the Gk. oiSa, Moqiko., i-ocKo,, and the Ger. 
words cognate with the Eng. preterite-presents, viz, ham, mag, soil, 
will. 

(fi) The -t in shal-t, wil-t is the old strong second person pret. 
inflexion : cp. Ger. soll-t (beside soll-sf). May-s~t, can-s-t have 
taken the compound suHix in conformity with the bulk of Eim'lish 
veihs C§ TOO/). 

(c) Shall [a strong preterite of the same conjugation as .s-ifcaii, 
§ 160^7] seems to have meant originally “ I have incurred a ilability, 
i have owed”: cp. the employment of cognate Ger. soil and the 
meaning of SchvM (debt, duty), The O.lfi. form is .s'cm? 

(for ,wil), whence weak preterite soeolde (for sooldc, sonlde'), whence 
should:. 


shall 

will 

shal-t 

wil-t 

shall 

loill 

shall 

will 
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* (cf) "Will is a strcmg preterite xujijv native, early used indicativoly, 
of a -mi verb [§ ITfia; op. the cognates flk. jSoiJXo-aat ; L. rol-o, vcJ-im - 
root. niojmiDg ''- desire”] ; hence the stem shOAVS mutation. '.I'liis does 
not appear in the Avcak preterite tuould, representing O.E. lonl-de 
\c-p. Qci\ tviU, iocdl~te : ini, woUeTil. 

There is a pres. part, (mrely found) in O.E. to Avliich the modern 
vill-hifj now only used as an adjective corresponds. There was a 
negative form in’ O.E. made by prefixing ne, Avhich thus produced 
•niUan, nyllivt : cp. L. nolo = ne + volo ; from this we have our phra.se 
loUly-mU'ij = will I, nill I, ox will he, nill lu>, i.e. whetlier he (or 
I) viill or iL'ont’' From vb. loill, as above, comes the substantive 
wilL and thence the weak verb will, which is quite regular, tind 
tlierefore has Brd sing. pres, he vyill-s, pret. and part, smiled ['cp. 
Ger. \Vm-er\. 

(e) Can [a strong ]>rci.erite of the sa.me conjugaiion as drink, 
§ Kfihi] coine.s fi'om a root moaning to know ; its weak preterite eoiihl 
owes its I (nev'cr pronounced) to the influence of the spelling of nhotthl 
and would, in Avhich, as we have seen, the I is etymological, and once 
represented a sound [contrast Gor. hmn-te with teoll-te, $oU-te \ ; thus 
cmld would be better written coud, the M.E. form being eoude for 
O.E. eM>e. In the last word the lengthening of the vowel is due to 
the disappearance of the nasal after it, au]>e standing for a hypo- 
thetical cun\>e, which shows the stem and formation clearly. The 
infinitive in O.E. appears as cninnan, whence the modem adjective 
(originally a pres, part.) cunn-iny, [The noun cunning is practically 
the same, but comes into English from Norse.] The. past part, was 
C 2 ?(S [= “ known”], whence our •im-nmth, “ waknown,” and so ** odd.” 

(f) May [a strong preterite of the same conjugation as tvead 
§169] meant originally “I have power”: it has dropped its final 
guttural in 'J^Todern English, standing for O.E. mccg with preterite 
weahte- [i.e. 'tnag- 4- td\ and •mihte, whence M.E. onighte and Modern 
■might, in whicli (as in so many other cases) the gutlurol i,s pre- 
served in the spelling but not in the sound ; cp. Ger. mag, moehta. 

The root (its Tout, foim is magh, corresponding to elas,sic mag), 
appears in Gk. gey-as, L. mag-nvti, mai-or, mag-ixter, etc., and in 
many English words, e.g. wight and mam [where 'the former is O. E. 
sb. •iiiiht, meaht, cognate witti Ger. Maeht, and the latter stands for 
O.E. ‘?««y-t 7 i], wm-'W, [§ I'lGt], etc, 

§ 178. ' Dare in also an olil strong preterite, treatoil as a 
present, from AA^liicL. a later weak pret. has been formed ; 
Mo„dern English, however, often treats the verb as entirely 
woak.aiid regular ;; thus: — 

Pres. : I dare, thou dareat and durst, lie dare or dares 
pi. daro. 

Pret ; durst (throughout) or dared. 
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TIhj tendency seems to b© to discard durst entirely, and 
to nse dam in the 3rd sing. pres, only (but not always) 
before an infinitive without “ to ” [i,e. in a semi-auxiliary 
manner : thus he dare not do it/' or “ he dares not do 
it/’ but “ since he dat'es to behave so.” In the sense of 
“ to challenge ” the regular weak forms are a.hvays used ; 
“ ho dares (not dare) or dared (not durst) him to do it.” 


* (g) Bare [by origin a strong preterite of the same class as drinli-, 
§ ; cp. ca7i, above] is in O.E. dear (for dav') and M.B. dar ; the 

weak pret, in O.E, is dorx-f.et whence durst ; the is apparently part 
of. the stem which has disappeared in the pret.-present. The same 
root appears in Glc. OpoLcr-m ("bold”), Oipcr-ei (“be bold”) [classic 
root dhnrs, corresponding to Teutonic root dars, § 52. N.B. Slodern 
Ger. dai'f has no etymological connection wdth this, as the identity 
of the initial letter proves]. The original meaning of “ I dare ” 
seems thus to be “ I have emboldened myself,” and so “ I venture.” 


§ 179, Must, ought, are also Preteiite-Px-eseuts, but differ 
from those mentioned above in being survivals of the weak 
preterites (the final t reminds ns of this) which are xxsed 
now as presents ; thus thej’’ have only one form apiece for 
all pex’sons and both numbers (except archaic thou ought-est, 
2nd singt). 

(a) Ought represent.s ei.ymologically the weak preterite of mve, 
itscslf an old sti’ong preterite used as a present; but mce is conjngated 
regularly now as an ordinary weak verb (Jie owes, owed, etc.), and 
the words .are separated by specialisation of meanings. 

* (6) Owe [by origin a strong preterite of the “ride” class, 
§ Ifiyd] is in O.E. dgim (iniin.) with pret. u.sed as pros. «/i, “I possess” 
[hence “ 1 possess another’s good,” “ I am in debt,” etc.] ; the weak 
l>rct. in dh-te, whence out;h-t. The old past participle (strong) Sgen. 
gives tlic adjective ow)i [§ li)0«.], whence also the verb ow7i. 

m * (c) Must represents O.E. 7}ioste, a weak preterite formed from 
the old pret.-pres. 77\Ct, class, § ld9d], meaning “I am able,” 

“1 can,” “may” [N.B. : 7ioi etymologically connected with 
The M.JO. form of the old jn-et.-pres. mot, 77ioot, gives us the archaic 
7itote in such a phrase as “ ,So mote I die ” = “ So may I die,” Gp, 
Ger. i7ttiss [-- .and 07t7tss~te [== ?/G7.sfr], ff»r the latter of which 
only our 7)mst dues duty. 
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{c/) Owing to the defective oonjugation of mvsf, ovgU, we are 
often obliged to indicate tbe tense by the nse of a perfect infinitive 
depending on one of these words ; thus we say, 

'S.a. Qwghi ta have dom it. 

For similar reasons the uneducated say 

(i) he hadn't ought to do it ; using “ ought’’ as a past participle in 
a logical but ungrammatical way. 

(ii) he didn't ought to do it ; using as an infinitive tlui only 
form of the verb now employed, in defiance of analogy as well as 
of etymology and standard speech. 

Need is used like tlie pi'eterite-present vei*ljs in the 3rd 
singular present (though there is no apparent etymological 
reason for this beyond analogy with them) in semi-auxiliary 
combinations; e.g. “he need not do this,” but “he needs" 
this” “ he needs to he better informed.” 

* (e) Need is a weak verb derived from the noun ; in O.E. the pret.- 
pres. i>ea}f (Ger. darf) was used in the same sense, and has been 
now entirely supplanted by it ; possibly it is due to analogy with 
this old strong pret. at the time when the forms tharf and need 
(M.E. mde) were used indifferently that we owe the pseudo-strong 
3rd sing, pres., 

§ 180. Do. 

The dual origin of this verb, as given below, is almost nniversnlly 
held by English grammarians. Dr. Murray (see New Eng. .Diet, s.v,), 
however, maiutains that in every case do is the O.E, ddti (not dugan}. 

The, verb do in modern English represents two distinct 
verbs : as a rule it is the anomalous verb do — did — 
done (§ 169g), but in “that will do” and similar phrases, 
the do is an old strong pret. -pres, meaning “ avail.” 

(o) The O.E. preterite-present verb [rfwi/a-a'.r. pret. -pres, deah, 
weak pret. meaning “avail,” “to be w'orth” — “valere" (cp. 

cognate Ger. tavg~en'),ii not connected with do, “to make,” “factire” 
(Gor, thmi) ; but owing to the large use of the latter as auxiliary, 
etc., and to the similarity of form, the descendant of dvgan lias 
practically been incorporated in it. Tlnis in “ How do you do,” tlio- 
first is do~did, “facere,” the second is do, “avail,” “valcre,” 
Similarly in “ you do very well for me ” do represents d-ugan, 
“valere” ; and so it should therefore in “ This does very well,” but 
here, if there had been no confusion with the other verb, we should _ 
have no inflexion of person [i.c. do rather than since the 
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word represents an old strong preterite. So too we nse did and 
done, in this sense : e.g. “ This did very well,” “ This has done very 
well.” 

(6) The verb do is conjugated as a strong verb : do-esi, do-efh 
are contracted to dost, doth ; the pret. part, done (in which the 
filial e is purely a trick of orthography, as in I/or7ie, one) exhibits 
the usual -en of strong vcrks reduced to n after a vowel : ep. slai~n, 
draw-n. 

* It is originally a -mi verb [§ 17G<!'‘ ; cp. its cognate rt-On-f^t'], and 
is found in Ist pers. sing. pres, in O.E. (rarely) as do-m ; did repre- 
sents O.E. dj/de. 

Conjugation with AuxUiiiries, Compoiend Forms of the 
Verb, etc. 

§ 181. We have not enough teii.ses formed by inflexion 
to enable us to express all distinctions of time, etc., by that 
moans; we therefore resort to combinations of the verb we 
wish to conjugate with other verbs known as auxiliaries 
{§ 157/) ; the name “tense” is then given to the whole 
combination thus formed. We may thus get the following 
scheme of tenses : — 

Present — Simple 
„ — Continuous 

„ — Perfect 

,, — Perfect Continuous 

Past — Simple (Preterite) 

„ "—Continuous 

„ — Perfect 

„ —Perfect Continuous 

Future — Si&iplo 

— Continuous 
„ —Perfect 

„ — Perfect Continuous 


I love 
I am I 
I ham loved 
I have been loving 
I loved 

I was loving ; 

I had loved 
I had been loving 
I shall love 
I shall be loving 
I shall have loved 
I shall have been lovmg 


• § 182. Auxiliaries are similarly used to form the Passive 

construction (§ 157/>) or “voice,” and they may also be used 
to indicate mood. The conjugation of a verb in the simple 
and chief compound foi'ms is as follows (tho third person 
singular alone is given in the finite verb, except in the 
imperative wdiich has only second persons) : — 
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Imperative Mood — Present (Act.) love. (Pass.) bo loved 
Infinitive. 

Active, rjissLve. 

Present (to) love (to) be loved 

„ Continuons „ be loving „ [be being loved] 

Perfect ,, have loved „ have been loved 

„ Continuous „ liave been loving 


Participles. 

Present loving 

Perfect having loved 

„ Continuous having been loving 


being loved 
loved 

having been loved 


(or) Other auxiliaries are sometimes employed: mm/ sometimes 
a&sists to form a present subjimctive ; might, should, would past 
subjunctive ; should, wotdd are often conditional or secondary future. 
The verb do is used (1) vvitli the negative, (2) for forming questions, 
(3) for emphasis : e.g. “ He didn’t take it ” [did . . . tahe = tvolt, pret.], 
“ Did he take it ? ” [did he tahe ? *= took he ?], “ he did take it ” 
[more emphatic than “ he took ”]. The simple forms (except of verbs 
which may be used as auxiliaries) are now not used in direct ques- 
tions : thus we may say, “ It rains heavily ” ; but as question, Does 
it rain ? ” or “ Is it raining ? ” 

(6) The use of the auxiliaries of futmuty is peculiar; we use shall 
in the first person, but wilt in the second and third ; in interrogations, 
however, shall is employed in the second person. Thus — 

1 shall ] Tsha’n’tl? — shall 1 not?. 

[Thou wilt] * I [shalt thou not ?] 

\V e shall | | slia n t wo ? — %.e. shall we not ? 

You will j jsha’n’tyou? — i.«. shall you not ? 

They wjjl J [won’t they ? — Le. will they not ? 


But of course loiU and shall can be employed not only as mere 
auxiliaries of tense : we may say — 

I will 1 f i.e. I intend, I have made up my mind, etc. 

You shall >- sec her you must, you are obliged to. 

He shall j [ho must, he is obliged to. 
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Observe tlio shade of difference in — 

{ (1) sha’tt’t you — i.c. iu the natural course 
of things, mere futurity. 

(3) won’t you-1.. you’ll take steps to see 
her, you won’t avoid seeing her. 

The following quatrain (given in various grammars) expresses 
some of the main differences of usage : — 

In the first person simply shall foretells ; 

In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 

Shall in the second and the third doth threat; 

Will simply then foretells a future feat. 

The distinction between the past tenses should, would is very 
similar 

(o) We must distinguish carefully between mere auxiliaries of 
tense, voice, mood (iw. symbolic words) and the same words with 
fuller (or presentive) meaning: e.g. I have some money” (have, a 
transitive verb, meaning “possess”) and “I have lost it” {Jiave 
auxiliary and symbolic). 

* (d) We can easily see why have has come to be used as an 
auxiliary of tense with transitive verbs. When we say “ I have the 
letters,” have is an ordinary transitive verb ; when we say “ 1 have 
written the letters,” writteri is in its origin the passive participle 
[».s. an adjective] used as a factitive predicate (§ 2.'?0) of have, ex- 
plaining the state in which I possess the letters [cp. “ I hold him 
guilty" “I strihe him dead"']', whence the combination easily 
. passes from denoting merely state produced by the result of a previous 
action into the description of the whole action, each element losing 
its full presentive force and becoming pai’tly notional or symbolical : 
in German the usage is precisely similar, leh habe die Briefs 
gesehriehen. The Latin haheo epistalas soriptas, where each clement 
is clearly full or presentive [— I possess written fetters], the par- 
ticipial adjective agreeing with the noun it qualifies (acc. i'enj. plur,), 
is developed in French into fai 6crit les lettres (where eent is 
uninflected though lettres is fem. plur,), but the separate force 
of each word is retained more clearly than in English in such a 
constmetwn as les lett7'es que fai acrites. 

* (e) The usage of have with intransitive verbs (e.g. Z \are come, * 
I ham been, fai ke") is then only to be explained by the fact that 
the construction is boiTowed from the usage above discussed ; here 
have is entirely symbolical and. merely marks completion of action. 

* (f) The use of be to form a quasi-passive is analogous with have 
in transitive verbs, and easier, to understand : in she is good, goad 
describes the condition in which “she is,” “exists” \elle est bonne, 
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ilia est honal'. in «7ie Zo-eea!, “ loved ” performs precisely tlie same 
office, and hence as it denotes state — action completed — is much 
more often perfect (present perfect) in signification than (simple) 
present [cp. die est aimh, amata est% The use of the same auxiliary 
with present [i.e. active] participles to form “continuous” tenses is 
similar : cp. “ striking ” as adj. and part, in she is striking. 

* (g) It is evident from this that “ I am arrived ” and similar 
constructions of past participles of intransitive verbs, show the 
logical way of forming the perfect with these verbs ; in English 
(less in German) it has been largely discarded in favour of the have 
method. Where wc use le in such cases it is to lay stress on the 
fact that the action is completely finished and the subject continues 
in the slate denoted by the participle which is then a mere adjective ; 
e.g. she is arrived, come implies that she is still here, still in a state 
of having a7Tived, come: hence, when the verb is limited by an 
adjunct in such a way that stress is laid on the action, we always 
use the “ have ’■ form ; e.g. Our friends have rapidly dispersed; but 
we may say Our fr iends are dispersed. 


Formation op Verbs. 
iZ'Ae JVative Element. 

: § 184. We may regard as primitive nearly all verbs of 
the strong conjugation, and many of the weak conjugation 
which cannot be shown to be derivative. 

(а) Farther, as far as we are concerned here, we have nothing to 
remark on the formation of such verbs as love, which, though not 
primitive, inasmuch as their original derivation from other words is 
traceable, now exhibit no signs of formative elements. 

Tims verb love is M.B. loven, Ivjmi, from O.E. htjlan, from the 
noun Ivfu ; in other w'ords the verb “ love ” is derived from the noun 
“ love.” , 

(б) Of cour.se every verb exhibited in O.E. a flexion of conjugation ; 
e.g. sing (inf.) — O.E, sing-an; we m.ay, however, disregard these 
merely grammatical suffixes here, especially as they have disappeared 
entirely from Modern English, 

(c) Other verbs not primitive show some trace of their origin by 
preserving a consonantal sound which has been afiected (generally 
softened by the following vowel) ; e.g, house (sb.) and house [where 
j? «= z"] (verb) ; life and live. 

* O.E. lull, -whence M.IS. hoiis ; M.E. verb housen. So O.E. Zt/and 
verb lijian. 
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§ 185. Owing to tli© general disappearance <.)f verbal 
ilexioiis we can use any noun as a verb witliout change of 
form ; e.g. nouns ; iron, yachts chair ; verbs : to iron, h& 
■yachtfi, they chaired him. Tliere is nothing furtlier to 
remark on such formations. They are, of course, all weak 
(§ lb9). 

(а) la O.E. such verbs usually bore traces of tbeir socoruhn-y 
nature ; e.g. luf-i-m,, from Ivfib above (where the -i- shows that the 
verb is a tleriYative). 

(б) Frequently the modern form of the root vowel show's the clfeci; 
of the vowel of the suffix h.aving caused mutatimi ; c.(j. to set, sdl, 
fell (§§ 175, 1S8 ; cp. Ger. setz-un. fiill-oi). 15ut, of course, new 
formations have no mutation. 

§ 186. A number of verbs are identical in form tvitli 
nouns or adjectives, but are distinguished finm tliem by a 
difference of accent : e.g. premit, to present. 

(flf) Other instances are : — 

absent— to absent ; I Export— to export 

decent — to accent frequent — to frequdni: 

edmpound— -to compound 1 import— to import 

(6) In O.E, the accent generally fell on the first syllable, whence 
we retain the practice of throwing back the stress as far as possible : 
but such as began with an unimportant prefix were not accented on 
this, e.g, arise, become, fonjive. French words, on the other hand, 
retained the Latin accent, so that the stress frequently fell on the 
last syllable (§§ 73, 74), or the last but one. ilhis accentuation of 
French w'ords, when they passed into English, early began to give 
way to the English system, the result in some oases being tlio retention 
of the accent on the final syllabic for the verb-form by aniih)gy w'ith 
similarly accented native verbs (cp. accent, arisil) and the throwing 
back in accorilance with native usage of the aticent in the noun- atul 
adjeclive-forms, as seen in the instances given above. [.See Swcet’.s 
“ New English Grammar,” §§ 879-888, from which the follow'ing lines 
arc quoted : “ When a foreign word is used in difforont .sen.ses, it; 
often happens th<at in its more ftimiliar meaning it throws^the stress 
back, keeping the original stress in the less familiar meaning. Tims 
we keep the original Latin stress in the adjective axnjuHt and the 
name Avgibstxis — Latin aiajmtus, but throw it back in the month- 
name August. So also the adjective tnviMe keeps its Latin stress, 
which is thrown back in the more familiar noun viimite.”'} 


§ 187. A large number of verbs formed from nouns 
px-eserve an effect of this formation in the mutated vowel ; 
e.g. hhod — Ueed, doom — chem. 

* (tt) O.E. Mod— -lied an^ dom—dSman, 

§ 188. A certain number of weak verbs show tliat they 
have been derived from strong ones by mutation of stem 
vowel. Sxich pairs are — 


stroHff weak 

sit set 

fall fell 

drink drench 

lie lay 

swoop {now wmJi) sweep 

fai’e {now vieak) feny 


In such pairs the strong form is oidginally intransitive ; the 
weak is transitive and causative. Thus fell is “ to make to 
fall,’^ etc. Tlie double forms of hang and wake properly 
belong here also; see § 171a. 

* (a) Tlie weak form is not necessarily (or usually) derived from 
the. infinitis'e stem. Thus O.B. sittan has preterite s<et [= 
whence settan [= mt- + ian\, our set. 

(6) The number of such pairs is much less now than in O.E., 
because the secondary and weak form has often usurped the 
functions of its parent while retaining it.s own. 

* (o) Swnoj} rojjresents O.E. swilptm (strong), W'hencc a form 
eH'iepcuh (= swuj)- -f- um) must have arisen to produce M.E. swr^en^ 
Mod. E. 

^ 'Fa7'o (noh’- weak) . . . fn'rtj also belong here ; O.E. faran and 
ferian. The final syllable in ferry seems to be an example of tlie 
survival of the formative i in -'/an.. 

* (c/) Cp. the numerous verbs of thi.s class in German, such as 
^falli », fallen — trinken (pret. trank'), trdnken — mngen,muye>i-~fahren, 

(prefc. fit hr), fiihren, in which the process of derivation i.9 a little 
more obvious. 
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§ 189. Compound verbs rarely present formations wiiich 
.are not easily undei’stood, A large class are those in 
which the fii'st element is an adverb, which is scarcely to be 
regarded as more than a prefix (§§ 196-7 ) ; e.g, over-tkrovj. 
Other methods of combination ai’e seen in (i) breakfast, 
(ii) whitewash, (iii) doff ( = die -h off). 

(ff) So lion — do + on ; archaic duj>, (lout = do + iqi, do + out. 


Teutonic Verbal Suffixes. 

§ 190. The chief Teutonic suffixes seen in English verbs 
appear in such words as sadd-en, suck-X&j and cJutU-QX > rarer 
ones appear in har-kj clean-^e. 


(ff) The suffix -en is found in a large number of verbs, being used 
as a rule to make a causative verb from an adjective ; e,g. sadd-en 
= “ to make ; so Maolt-en, chea^-en, gladd-en, lih-en, m-add-en, 
sliarp-en, voliit-en, etc. Many of these verbs arc intransitive, e.g, 
redd-en, “ become red,” as well as transitive (“ m.ake red and 
perhaps all may bo so used. Examples are: Iriglit-en, darh-en, 
deep-en,fTesli~Gn, less-en, guioli-en, short-en, awdi-en, thwk-en, rocaJi-en. 
A few are formed from nouns (all causative) : fright-en, hcart-en, 
length-en, stTongth-eu. 

Gluten contains this suffix, and can only be used intransitively. 
The root is the same as that of glitter, glister. Similarly listen 
contains this suffix, and is derived from a verb meaning “ to hear ” j 
so waken, from vb. wake. This is the original forc^ of the suffix, viz., 
to make a verb from a verb. 

Op-en as a verb was formed by merely adding a verbal inflexion 
(now v,anished) to the adjective ojf-en, in which the -cn is an 
adjectival (past part.) suffix ; see § 150J. Similarly own (verb) ia 
from oxen (adjective), the strong past participle of (old form of) 
verb owe (§179&). 

The addition of the verbal fle.xion to the past participial -n has 
given iis several verbs now terminated in -n, which perhaps belong ' 
here. Such are daio-n, from M.E. daw-w-en and daw-en, from O.B, 


flar/ian, from dtvg, “day”; droid-n, from O.E. drunc(e)n-ia}i, where 
drii7io~eib = past part. d7'U)i?t-eti ; faw-n, from O.E. faig7i-'ian, where 
fbpgyi =fain, “rejoiced” ; lear-7i, connected with verb lore, “teach,” 
now obsolete. 

* (b) The suffix is in O.E. -n-ia/n, as in the above examples. Its use 
in forming cau.sabives from adjectives, etc., is comparatively modern ; 
but it is, however, now generally so employed, and is to be looked on 
as still living. It is " practically the only native suffix (but sec 
§ 195) that we have which now serves to impart a distinctively 
verbal shape to a word. German, which retains its verb flexions, 
uses it rarely, as it serves the same end by simply adding these — 
e.g, rot, Tot-fm (where of course the ~en is 7iot cognate wdth that of 
ordd-en) ; cp., how'ever, lelir-en and ler-n-e^i. In Gff-n^-en, eig-n-m 
(for offe7i-en, eig-eii-eii) the first -7i is cognate with that of ojpe-n, oio-7i 
(i.e. is past participial), 

(c) -le, -er are suffixes used chiefly in frequentative verbs, especially 
such as seem to be of imitative origin ; haih-lc, ratt-le, spai'h-le, 
7'ust-le, orumh-le, wMst-le ; oliatt-er^ clatt-er, patt-ei', glimm-er. 
Op. Ger. Ideh-el-n, glvnmi-er'n. 

(d) -k, w'hich appears in a few verbs, has an intensive or iterative 

force. An example is 1ia7'-li (allied to lieai') and hear-h-en (the same 
word with suffix -en above discussed : cp. Ger. Jm'-cJi-en and lib7'-en'). 
This -7 a appe.ars in stal-h (connected wdth vb. steal), xoal-lt (root wal, 
meaning “ roll,” as in voh'.-ere), lu7'~h (cp. Ger. lauer-n iinS lauscheti), 
and (connected with s?;ii7e). 

(e) -s, -se appears in elmn-se, “ to make clean,” and in bless (from 
blood)’, so clasp (iov ola^-se), grasp (gva,'p~se), riTise. 

clasp, grasp are metathesis forms (§ Go) of olap-se, grapse 
(Ger. gragi-sen), from same roots as cla77ip, grip, [Similarly lisp is 
also formed as Upsc, but its origin is not clear ; it is 7iot connected 
with lip ; the O.E. form whips or wUsg? may be onomatopoeic, as 
■loliisp-er seems to bo.] 

rinse, though borrowed by us from French, is of Teutonic (Norse) 
origin, and meems “to make hrcinii," i,e. pure : cp, Ger. reiti. 

bless is M.E. hlessen, O.E. bled-s-iaa, formed by mutation from 
t,bldd, blood," with this suffix; the original meaning was, perhaps, 

■ to offer a blood-sacrifice.” 
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Foreign V&rhal Sujjixes. 

§ 191. Many Latin verte have no trace of verbal .suffijuies 
btyond those of mere flexion, and these lattei’ vanish when 
the words reach ns in English, Tlnis L, jiidic-are, 

Q'ed2>-cy'e, vend-ere, become E. jug-er, j)art~ir^ recev-oir (foi*- 
merly rccev-er'), vend-re, whence onx* jvdge^ depart^ receive, 
vend] so mdifie-are becomes F. edifi-cr, and appears in 
English as edify. 

(«) Such words in M.E. received the usual tormiuaiivo of the 
English verb, e.g,jug~en C‘ judge which, of course, disappeared 
in the usual way from Mod. Eng. Others have since heen formed 
(often directly from Latin) on the same model, thus presenting the 
bare stem : c.g. act (L. act-um'), dilate (L. Mlat-arc). 

(6) Edi-ty and others in -fy. These words are compounds in Latin, 
or are formed in English and French on the model of those derived 
from such compounds, so that the *fy (F. -ficr, L. -fimre, from faoere, 
“ make ”) is used almost as a causative verbal suffix— cp. English -en, 
§ 190— in a cexlain class of words of learned construction ; examples 
are forti-fy (cp. strength^eri), heauti-fy, petvi-fy (L. petnm, from 
Gk. Trtrpo?, “stone,” -petre in “ salt-petre ”), nnorti-fy, soUdi-fy, So 
in contemptuous, semi-humorous formations, such as Fremhi-fi-eil 
{gmsi past part. adj.}. 

§ 192, The. Latin infinitive, flexion has been pa.rtially 
preserved occa.sionally by , its being treated as part of the 
stem. Thus rend.er is M.E, rend-r-en, from F. vend-re, from 
L. redd-ere] so in (where mr ~ L. mper, § 198). 

(a) The nouns Isie-ure, ^deas-nre also preserve old Eomance 
infinitives : F. lois-ir, 2dais-ir ; L. li^-ere, 'platt-ere, Ko dev-uir 
(archaic in English), F. dev-oir (older dev-er'), L. deh-erc, “ owe.” 


§ 193. -isli appears in many verbs of Eomance origin, as 
mptmi-ishfjiour-iah,jin-ish. ^ 

(a) Its origin is seen more plainly in the corresponding Frencl* 
words, which have piin4ss~,jlor-is&-, Jin-m- (as sliown, e.y, 

in pvn-us-ai)i,flo7'4ss-ant,jin-iss~e). This -us- is the Latin inceptive 
verbal suffix -esc- (as in Jlor-ese-ere), which was freely used in popular 
Ijatin. [Thus French infinitive /exirir represents L. fiorere ; but ' 
flcrmant = L. Jlor-esc-entemi\ 
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§ 194. Various other suffixes which appear m Eoaiauce 
verbs are not themselves verbal formatives. These have 
been already discussed tinder nominal suffixes. Examples 
are seen in adjitdic-ate, trem-h4e, pre-s-mtf aug-meni, etc. 

(a) The past part, stem -ate (§ 127<,') is very freely used in English 
verljs where Ej-encli employs the mere infinitive stem : e.g, contrast 
English sU-u-ata, gierjpet'ii-ata with Erench s'itu-er, per^etu-ar. Hence 
we see such words are coined in English from Latin, and have not 
reached us through French. Thus, adjudia-ate is an English forma- 
tion (Xj. ad-judio-atv.s)i but ad~jud-ge is F, -jigger, from gudio-are ; so 
vindicate and (ji&ycenge. In many other cases the stem of the Latin 
sufjine gives the English verb where French preserves the infinitive ; ■ 
C’g. neglect, act, v^itlinigUger, agir', 

(b) tremble is the French tr&ni-b-ler (where the b is intrusive, ’ 
§ 83), from L. trem-vl-are but this is from the adj. trein-ul-us, 
so that the suffix is adjectival in its origin, not verbal. So in gvami- 
lata, the I is L. diminutive (§ 127 : gram-ul-um, from gmn-vm), . 


n:jx? 

puii 

ssBg 

qiLH] 

?lS3p 

OLUH 

daxd 


§ 195. The verbal suffix -ize or -ise {civil-ize, civil-ise) fe 
common in English formations, and is still living, so that 
it often appears in hybrids : it is Greek by origin. 

(a) The Greek form is -tf-eo' (as in rroXejulteii/, “ make, war,” from 
irdXegos, “ war ”), which in popular Latin was freely used as -rm-are, 
and in French as -im', whence our -ice, -ise [the spellings are both 
used; on etymological grounds -ise is preferable, as showing that 
the suffix passed through French ; hut for phonetic reasons -ise is 
obviously preferable]. Examples of English verbs derived from 
Greek originals with this suffix are fMlosoph-izc, oritic-ise, harmon- 
ize : hybrids are m.'oral-ise, oiml-ise, italic-iza, vtil-ize, central-ise (Gk, 
Kivrp- + -«7, L. adj. suffix, § 152^?), terror-ize, etc. 


Prefixes (Vei*bs, Nouns, A.djectivea, etc.). 

* § 196. The prefixes in the following sections are given in 
alphabetical order (in each oi^ three divisions — Teutonic, 
Latin, Greek), without regard to the part of speech where 
they most commonly appear. As a rule (perhaps always) 
'they wore originally adverbs, and therefore used (at first) 
freely to form what were, in reality, compound verbs. 
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§ 197. Teutonic Prefixes : — 

a- (i) (verbal : “ forth,” “ away ”), a-rise, a-hida, a-tmJce. 

(ii) (“ever”), in aught (§ 208), eithej' (§ 148). 

(iii) (for various prepositions, “ of,” “ on,” “ at ”) : 

a-dcwn, a-live^ a-do. 

(iv) (for various other O.E, prefixes) : a-lout (§ 2i4Z>), 

a-long (§ 214a), a-toare. 

be- (same as prep, hy) : he-set, besmear, he-tahe. 

for- has intensive force \a.for-hear,for-give', privative and 
pejorative in forswear (“swear falsely”), for-get, forego 
(for /o?--go, “ go without ”). • 

fore- (as in “ hQ-fore ”) : fore-bode, foresee, foresight, fore- 
shorten. 

gain- (as in “ a-gaiti s-t ”) : gainsay (cp. “ contradict ”). 

mis- (pejorative: “a-mws”): mis-deed, mis-understand, 
mis-take. 

or- : only in or-deal ; see (e) below. 

to- (“asunder”): (obsolete : used in Bible). 

mi- (i) (merely privative with nouns and adjectives : 
“not”): tm-able, un-helief rm-7cind, 

(ii) (verbal prefix : meaning “against,” denoting the 

reversal of an action) : un-do, un-har, un-hind, 
un-lock, unsay, 

(iii) intensive only in § 214. 

wan- ; only in xoan-ton : see {h) below. 

with- (“against,” “back”): in with-draw, with-hold, 
withstand. 

Add to these the first element in after-5ioon, t0Tdh.-comi7ig, 
'm-lay, on-sei, out-sfofe, over-(io, %Q-day, under-tj'o, wg-hold, 
where the adverb (or preposition) is clearly shown in it.s 
modern form and signification, so that these and such words*- 
may be regarded as compounds. 
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(а) a (i) as in a-icalte, etc., is an intensive prefix : cognate with 

Ger. er-, as in et'-vaaclien] originally meaning “away,” 
“ forth,” as in O.E. " fare away.” 

a (iii) a-dow7i = O.E, of-dune^ where of ye, prep, of off. a-live == 
on-life : so a-l)cd, afoot, a-baeh, etc, a-do = -f- do, 

a hTorthern combination, being used in the North 
as we use to, with the gerundive infinitive ; cp. such 
a phrase as “ here’s a to-do about notliing,” 

a (iv) atoare represents O.E. ge-weer, which became in M.E, 
ywaj', itoar. The prefix ge, very common in 0,B. (as 
in Ger. gewahr, genchm, etc.), had a .sort of collective 
force, and was generally prefixed to all past participles 
• (as always in German). It appears in the archaic 

y-olept (“ called ”), and y-wis (“ smrely ” : Ger, ge-wiss), 
and in e-nough (O.E, ge-no7i: cp. Ger. ge-ntig). As a 
consonant we have it in c-lnteh (O.E. ge-laeoca7i ; from 
the simple vb. laeccan comes our latch), [This prefix 
is perhaps cognate with L. CU-, § 198]. 

(б) he- (“by” — around): (i) limits the meaning of a transitive 
verb, e.g. le-set, or (ii) turns an intransitive verb into a transitive 
one, as he-sjpeah. Arising out of the latter usage it often has a sort 
of intensive force, as in le-dabhle, bespatter. It forms'-verbs from 
nouns, e.g. be-frl&nd, ie-dew, be-ioitch ; it has privative force in 
be-Jiead. [It is O.E. prefix unchanged, but less freely used. Used in 
German much as in English, e.g. befreunden (“ befriend ”), bc-nehmeii 
(“takeaway”).] 

The same prefix (= by) appears in he-low, besides, b-7it (§ 214 J). 

(c) for- (not the same as prep./u?*) is cognate with Ger. ver-, and 
as the examples show has both its chief forces. Used like L. ywr- 
in some compounds, § 198. [E.'B.-— In forfeit, for-olose, the first 

element is of Romance origin, § 198.] 

'■ (d) mis- i.s allied to vb. miss. In a-77n.<ts the a = on (as in a-bed, 
etc.), and the miss contains the root of this suffix. [It is Scandinavian 
as well as native English in our language.] The German cognate 
miss- (e.g. miss-versteJisTi, misniiderstand”) is similarly used. 
'■[N.B. — In 77iis-chanee, mis-ehief, and some others the suffix is of 
Romance origin, § 198.] 
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(e) or-, fairly common in O.B. adjectives ^vith privative force 
(e.g. ov-sorg^ “without, sorrow”), is now only kept, in or-dcat, 
properly “ a doalAng out,” and so “ judgment,” “ test.” 'J'he prefix 
oi’iginally denotes origin, “out of,” and hencje the privative force 
noted above. In German it is more freely employed, e.g. Ur-tcU 
(“judgment,” cognate with or-deal), Vr-saoho, Ur-spriing, etc. Ort 
(archaic ; used in pi. orts, “ leavings ” — eoiTu]ited in phrase “ odds 
and ends”) contains this jirefix ; O.Iil, or + etan, “ lo oat” i.e. “un- 
eaten things,” “ rofuBe.” 

{f) to-, “ asunder,” not now irsed ; cognate with Ger, ser- in 
zurreiserh (“ tear into bits ”), zer-hrtudien (“ hreah rip ”), etc. 

(g) un- (i) privative is used like its cognates, in Ger. m- and in 
L. (§ 198), 

uu- (ii), “back,” “against,” is cognate with Ger. ent- (as in 
ent-Hnden, wi-Mnd), L. ant-e (§ 198), and Gk. dvr~l (§ 199). The same 
prefix in another form appears in a-lotig (§ 214), and in answer, 
which is OfE. a7id-su)erian (vb,), where swerian *= “to speak,” 
“ swear,” cp. the form of the prefix in Ger. Ant-wort, Ant-Utz. 

(/;) wan- in O.E. had much the same force as un- privative. 
Wan-ton is M.E. toan-towen where the second element represents 
O.E. togen, past part, of icon, “ draw,” “ educate.” Thus wan-ton is 
literally “ un-trained,” “ill-bred” — the sense of the Ger. un-ge-zogen, 
where zogen is the cognate of the -ton above. [Wm-t, loan-e are 
from the same root.] 

(/■) with- (same as the proposition, but retaining only the meaning 
“ against” in compounds) is cognate with Ger. wieder, wider, “ again ” 
and “ against ” ; zvieder-holen, widerstehen. 

(J) Concerning the adverbs and propositions in § 197, it is to be 
noticed that on and in also enter into combinations in somew'hat 
altered forms ; for on-, see a- above. In- sometimes becomes im- 
before p, b (§ 68), e.g, im-1>ed, which is sometimes spelt em-hed bye 
influence of Romance e?i- (§ 198). 



§ 198. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

(The syllables in heavy type .are the Latin forms.) 

ab--, abs-j a- (“ from ”) : ah-umgation, ah-ritpi ; ahs-tain, 
abs-cond ; a-hridye (doublet of ah-hreAdate), a-vert 

ad- (“to”) : ad-here, ad-jeciive; with varioxis assimilations 
as in a-chierc, ag~gravate, a,t-lou\ as-sent, etc. 

(ff) advance, advantage have insortocl a d by mistaken etymology ; 
tlie prefix is really a-, not ad : French avaneer from aiiant, from 
Latin al) + ante. 

ambi- (“ around ”) : amh-itious, amh-ient, amhi-dexterous, 
amb-iguons. 

ante- (“ before ”) : ante-cedent, ante-nuptial, ante-diluvian. 
bi-, bis- (“ double,” twice ”) ; hi-cycle, hi-lingual, bi-ped, 
bi-sulpjJiate ; bis-cuit. 

circum- (“around”): circum-ference, civmm-Jlex, circum- 
vent ; circu-it, circu-itous. 

com- (“with,” L. prep. cum)', com-mit, corn-nion, com-p>ose; 
as CO- in co-here, co-operate, etc. ; and with various assimila- 
tions in col-hct, con-nect, cor-ru,pf. 

contra- (“against”): conira-dict, contra-distinction; contro- 
vert; coxmxter-mand, counter-march. 

de- (“down,” “away” — often expre.ss 0 s negaft.ion) : de- 
cay, de-cline, de-pend, de-pose [not de-feat, see dis-, below], 
demi- (“ half ”) : demi-god. 

dis-, di- (“apart,” “un-”): dis-appear, dis-cover, dis- 
credit, dis-gust ; di-verge, di-vide ; dif-fu.se, chs-cant, etc. It 
appears as de- in defeat, defy, etc. 

ex-, e- (“ out of ”) : ex-amine, ex-ercise, ex-treme ; e-lic.it, 
e-Uminate, e-vasion ; es-say {exagium, through F. essai). 
extra- (“ beyond ”) : extra-ordinary, cxtra-vagant. 
foris (“outside”) in for-feit, fore-close. 

(6) Forfeit, ivom O.'W. forfait, from Liit. /om + fact-um. Fore- 
glove, from li'xt. foris + elans-um (through French). 

in- (i) (“in”); in-cite, in-culcate, in-dent, in-jeci; il-histrate, 
im-pel, ir-ritable ; en-nohle, en-rol, en-title ; em-bellish, 
em-pdoy. 

' in- (ii) (“not"): in-competent, in-nocent, insensible; 
isii-patience, ir-rational, il-Ubend ; en-eniy. 

* JC.L. ii 
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Inter- (“ witliin,” “between"): mtersQct, infsr-rupt ; 
mtel-leci ; enter-prise, enter-tain. 

intro- (“ within,” “ between ”) : intro-duce, intro-speckiQn. 
juxta- (“ near ”) a.ppeai’8 in jiixta-position. 
minus, which became in O.I?. mes-, appears as mds- in 
inis-adventnre, 'mis-chief, mis-no7ner, with much the same 
lueanmg as the English prefix mis- (§ 197), with whioli, 
however, it is not etymologicj-illy connectefl. 
lie, nec (“ not ”) : m-fariom, oieg-lect ; 'n-uU. 
non (“not”): non-co77ibatant, imi-confmmisi, non-age,, 
non-seme. 

ob-, obs- (“ opposite ” and “ upon ”) : obstacle, oh-lige, 
oh-lo 7 ig ; o-mit; oc-cusion ; of-fence ; ojo-posite ; os-ientatious. 

per- (“ through ”) : per-ambulate, per-ceive, pe^'son ; pel- *■ 
lucid ; par -son, pa7'-don ; pil-grimi (L. per-egrinus). 
por- (“ forth ”) : pol-lute, poryfend, possess. 
pro- ( “instead of,” “ before ”) : p7’o-ceed, ptT’o-duce, pro-nmtn ; 
p 7 'of-fei' ; pour-t7'ay, p>07'-trait, pur-chase ; prod-igal, 

post- (“ after”) : post-pone, post-nuptial ; pu-ny (L. post-j- 
natus). . ' , ■ ; p . v-, 

prae- (“before”): pire-fer, pre-liminary, ^?re-sczenc 0 / 
jjr-jJsoTO (L. pre-hensionem). 

praeter-^(“ beyond ”): prcier-miiJ. 

re-, red- (“ again,” “ back ”) : 7'e-cede, 7'e-cur, t'e-soloe, 
7 'e-tain ; 7'ed-eem, o'ed-olent, o’en-der (from L. 7'ed.d&re through 
Er. re7%dre) / r-ally. 

retro- (“back”) : ret7'o-g7'ade,rei7'o-spect; 7'ea7'-guard,re7'e-dos. 
se- (“apart”): se-cret, se-leot, se-pai'ate, se-eva'e ; s-iw^e; 
probably as sed- in sed-ition. 

semi- (“ half ”) : semi-cirde, se^ni-coloyi, semi-t07ie, semi- 
quaver. 

sine- (“ without ”) ; sine-cus'e ; san-s-culoite. 
sub- (“under”): suJb-lim, tenant, S7ib-mit, substantive; 
svs-tain ; suspect, suc-cumb, suf-fic, sug-gest, . simi-'nion, 
mp-pose, sur-reptitmis. 

subter- (“ xmder ”) : suhter-jnge. 

super- (“ over ”) : super-cilious, super-fine, super -lathee, 
sup&r-natural, superstition; sur-face, sur-movmt, sur-nxmie, 
sur-Trender, sur-vive; sir-lom. [bTotico two in s^ir-r aro" 
sub- above : sur-i'eptitious, sw'-rogtife.] 
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trans-5 tran-, tra- (“ beyond ”) : . tram-fm\ trans-gress^ 
tra.Ds-late ; transcend^ trcm-script ; ira~dition, tra-duce, 
ira-verse ; tres-puss. 

ultra- (“ beyond ”) : uUra-maHne, uUra-mmitanei xdtra- 
ridicidous. 

vice- (‘‘in place of”): vice-chmicellor^ vice-ptresident, 
vkd-x'oy ; vis-coimt. 


§ 199. Prefixes of Greeh Origin. 

ampM- {“ around,” “ on both sides ”) : amphi-hious^ 
amphi-theatre. 

aii“, a- (privative) : an-archy., a'n^aemia, cm-aesthetics : 
a~hyss, a-orisf, a-pathj^ a-syltom, a-theisxn, a-tnbrosia, 
ana- (“back”) : ana-gram^ ana-hjse.^ ana-thema. 
anti- (“ against ”) : miti-climax, axiti-patJiy, miti-thesis ; 
ant-agonist \xiot the prefix of anti-cipate ; see ante, above]. 

apo- (“from,” “off”): apo-cahypse, apo-hgy, apo-stle ; 
api-hox'isxHf ap-haeresis. 

archi- (“chief”): archi-episcopal, archi-tect ; arche-txjpe ; 
arch-bishop, ax'ch-duke. 

auto- (“self”): auto-crat, auto-hiogx'apher, auto-maion. 
emtrhentic. ’ 

cata- (“ down,” intensive) : cata-lepsy, cata-hgHe, cata-rrh, 
catastrophe ; cat-echise, cok-egory ; cat-hedral, cat-holic. 
di- (“ double,” “hi- ”) : di-Umnia, di-phthong. 
dia- (“ through ”) : dia-boUcal, dia-gonal, dia-logiie, dia- 
tribe ; dea-eon ; de-vil. 

dys- (“ badly,” “ evil ”) : dys-entery, dys-pejma. 
ek-, ex- (“^out of”): ex-odus, ex-orcise; ec-clesiastic, 
eo-logue. 

en-(“in”) : en~ergy ; em-pdutsis, em-pvt'ic. 
epi- (“ upon”): epi-dexnic, epi-gram, epi-taph ; ep-och ; 
ep-h&meral. 

^ eu- (“ ^ell ”) : ea-logy, m-plmnism, ; ev-angelist. 
hemi- (“ half ”) : hemisphere, hemistich \ xne-gritns. 
Megrim, “ headache on one side of the skull,” is ultimately from 
Gk. 7)p.iKpcivLov (from rffii-, “ hemi- ” + Kpavlov, “ skull ”). 
lietero- (“other”): hetero-dox, kietero-gemsous, 
homo- (“ same ”) : homo-genequs, hom-onym ; homeo-pathxj. 
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hyper- ovei* ”) : hypet'-critical^ hyper-hole, hyperr-oxlch. 
hypo- (“nmltH’”): hypo-chomlria, hypo-crisy ; hyp -he a ; 
Jiyp-allage. 

meta- (“ with,” clonotei-i change) : mMa-phor, meta-phydcH, 
meia-tlmis ; met-hod. 

mono- (“.single”): mmw-loguR, t)i 07 io-poUse ; onon-arch , 
7non~ody. 

palin- {“ again ”) : palm-ode ; palwi-pseat. 

pan-, panto- (“all ”) : pwa-aGea,pa7i-de77i07ilum,pmireyyriG; 
pamto-mims. 

para- (“ beside,” “ amiss ”) : pcvra-hola, para-dox, para- 
graph, para-lysis (and pa-lsy) ; par-enthesis, par-oxysm. 
peri- (“ around ”) : p&ri-od, peri-pateiic. 
pro- (“before,” “ for ”): jn’o-foywe, jpj’0-jp7ie]5. 
syn- (“ with ”) : sij^i-agogue, syn-od, syn-onym ; system ; 
syl-lahU; sytn-hol, sym-ptom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Advekb, 


(a) Olassijication. 

§ 200. An Adverb is a word used with a verb, an a.djecti\’e, 
or aiiother adverb to limit, or further explain its meaning 
by adding some qualification. 

(а) Adverh — L. ad, “to ” + vcrh-um, “word.” 

(б) Many words whicb are adverbs according to the definition are 
also conjunctions (ch. xvi.), inasmuch as they serve to join sentences : 
where a word stands in such a position as to admit of its being parsed 
as adverb or conjunction, it is perhaps better to treat it as the latter’, 
though some grammarians prefer to call it a Connective Adverb. 

e.g. When is he coming 1 Adverb (of Time, § 201)? I saw him 
when he was here (Adverbial Conjunction or Connective Adverb). 


Adverbs are classified as- 


(i) Adverbs ,,of Manner : how ? and woj’ds whicli answer 
this; o.g. thus, ha.p2^ily, fast. 

(ii) Plac e ; ishere ? whither 1 wheuce ? and words answer- 
ing these ; e.g. here, there, tqjslairs, » 

(iii) T ?me : when ? and its answers ; e.g., then, yesterday, 
to~7norroio, formerly. 

(iv) Q uantity and Degre e : e.g. much, very, little, 'more, 

em7M)h. , : . 

(v) Affi rmation and Hegatio n : e.g. yes, ‘no, indeed, truly. 

. 1C5 
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(6) Inflexion, 

§ 202. Tlie com parati ve and superlative of _^ajclyerb.s whose 
mefiniiig admits^jof co mpa rison, is, gmiei^ally . forniec] with 
ftiori aiid'li/ioii-^hut adverbs identical in form with tlie 
coiTCsp'oncling adjectives (e.g. fasi) may be compared by -m\ 
-est (“ This is tifaste9' horse” — he runs/asiJc?'). 

, («) These forms are only such as are monosyllabic in the positive ; 

I tlie identity of the adjective and adverb in sirch cases is not the 
I result of the adjective being used for the adverb, but of the originally 
I dissyllabic adverb having been reduced to a monosyllable by the 
(loss of a floxional ~e ; thus O.E. ewio ( adj .) and c,;d:fee-(adv.l become 
alik^wic/i in_Mqdern English. 

§ 203. The adjectives irregularly compared given in 
§ 146 above have corresponding adverbs which share their 
comparative and superlative forms. 


{c) Formation, 

§ 204. Surne monosyllabic adverbs of manner' are identical 
in form with the corresponding adjective : see § 202 a. 

(o) e.g. Ho nins/a.'i^ (adv.) : this train is fast (adj.). 

§ 205. Other adverbs of manner are generally formed by 
adding -ly to the corresponding adjective ; “^e.g. Joolish-hj, 
hap'pi-ty, 

(а) This -ly is the O.E. -llo-e, “ like,” the adverbial form of O.E. 
lie, “like,” seen in the formation of adjectives and discussed in § 141). 

(б) If the adjective ends in -ly it is somewhat awkward to add 
I another -ly, though this is sometimes done ; e.g, friendli-ly (mlv. of 
\fnen(l-ly)\ an adverb phrase is generally used instead; e.g. for 
I Itindli-ly, manli-ly, “in a kindly (or manly) way,” fashion," “ style," 
( manner f etc. 


THE ADVERB. 



§ 206. Tile obliqu e cases of noupa were used in vai'ious 
way.s to form adverb s. Examples of this usage reuiaui iu 
such expressions as — 


OldJLciaiaative 

Genitiv e 


A limv- s 

Seld-om 

Why 


Instru menta l 


03X9 

pUbJ 

SSMQ 

qil3l] 

hsap 

OLLIU 

Jsjd 


The.se and similar forms are fui'ther discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : — 

(а) Most oblique oases (and the combinations used to supply their 
place) are by their nature eitber adjectives or adverbs; e,g, the 
boy's book — adj. ; he slew him zoitbi a stooril gladio"') — adv. 
Ilcnce it is adverbial formations have sometimes preserved case 
endings which have otherwise disappeared — see loliy, sddovi, below. 

(б) Accusative. — This has no distinctive suffix in Modern English 
words, the distinction between “ nominative ” and “ objective ” 
in nouns being now purely a grammatical or syntactical one not 
marked by inflexion. In accordance w ith tbe use of t he accusat ive 
case (when tbe flexlonal difference was still weak) for adverbia l 


Oljlll 

JApE? 

[iin; 

cirar 

ib9J 

iiJld 

91[; 
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lea 

(/) the befor e, a CQmp n .rative adverb “i!7/g more s ite airii]t;.q, 
the kss T like her ”), is al so an iastrunienta l : O.E thy (cognate with 
iuTfciwr^^A^^ that (amount) ” ; cp. L, . . . (jjuo). 

Cg) The adverbs formed from pronominal roots are noteworfhy : 
they may bo conveniently tabulated as follows : — 


Pronoun. 

Eest ati, , 

Motion to. 

Time. 

Motion from. 

Instnimontab 

he 

the 

who 

here 

i.licre 

. where 

hither 

1 thither 

1 whither 

L 

then 

when 

hence 
thence | 

whence , 

the (/above) 
(why 
(how 


ho-re, the-re, whe-re (in all of which the final e is imotymological : 
O.E. her, 'tStSr, hwTev') are probably to be taken as rem ains of o ld 
lo cative cases : c.g. there = *’ at that place," like L. dtmi-i, “ at 
IxomQ” : c']^. Qex. hier, dar, ioor(in). 

, M-ther, thi-ther, whi-ther have a suffix which had originally a 
comparative force, as also in whe-thcr, fur-thcr, o-ther (see § 1507, 
whore the cognate suffixes are given) : thus thi-ther mean.s some- 
thing like '* more to that place." 

the-n, whe-n, and M.E. henne (which should have given a modern 
“ 7ie?4”; but its place is taken by mm) represent O.E. -Soiine, hioomie, 
heon-an, which closely resemble the accusatives, and are probably 
the same by origin, than (conj.) is simply another form of then. 
Cp, Ger. icenii and imivn, deim and dann. 

Hen-ce, then-ce, when-ce contain the -ce for adverbial (genitival) 
-s discussed above : thus stands for /i.e?t7ie-s, from M.I5. hemie, 
now," mentioned above (under then, when) ; so whence, thence, 
the, ichy, how are discnsised above (e.,f). Probably thus (O.E. 
“S7«) is also to be regarded as an instrumental and a variant form of 
O.E. instrumental 'hy? (from this : by origin a compound demonstra- 
tive containing the root of 7 /ii? + root «« surviving as den) 4 )nstrative 
mshe, and in O.E. se, '• he ”).' 

§ 207. In a few adverbs other elements appear wliich 
may be regarded as adverbial suffixes. Examples are seen 
in darh'lmg and Jieacl-Ung, piece-meal, doion-wards, length- 
ways, or Ungth-vnse. 
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(n) -i-ing, -1-ong is a compound suffix (O.B. -l-untja and -unija') 
preserved in head-Joiu/, dark-ling, sidc-lotig, sid-lbig, grovcl~ling. 
[The last two are remarkable as having been taken for pres, par- 
ticiples, and. thus given rise to verbs grovel, sidle-l The sufUx has 
no etjnnological connection with the adj. lo7ig, bat has been confused 
witli it in Mad-long, etc. : cp. Gcr. hlind-lwg-s, sehritt-Ung-s. 

(6) -meal, from O.E. mtel-mn (“by bits”; dat. pi. of 7nM, “ mark,” 
“ piece”), is only found in gncce-meal and some archaic formations : 
rj). Gor. ein-miil (“once”), etc. 

(c) -wards is suffix ward, § 14.9 + adverbial -s, § 20fi ; cp. Ger. 

‘vor-imrt-s. 

(d) wise, ways arc suiExes of quite different origin but confused 
in several words. Ways is the substantive uw// with adverbial s : 
thus al-waya (and archaic alway : so otraight-tvay) represents O.E. 
ealne-iceg, with later suffixed -s ; but -wbie is not tlio same word, the 
noun wise meaning “manner,” “fashion,” “guise” [which last is the 
French form of the word]: thus 'no-joiee (i.r;. “in no manner”), 
other-wise, like-wise : cp. Ger. keines-wegs (lit. “in no way"), 
kre'uz-weise,^'oross-wise" 

§ 208. Other compounds which appear as adverbs are 
for the most part obvious, or are treated under the other 
parts of speech to which they belong. 

(а) ITot is a doublet of naught = ?ie + aught, “ not’’ anything ” : 
aught is the O.E. awiht, where d- = ‘ever’ and wiht is “creature,” 
the parent of our wight, ivhit. [For d, “ ever,” in some other com- 
pounds, see Hither, Mither, § 148], 

(б) In •moan-time the first element is French mogen (M.E. uiekoi) 
from Latin medi-anus, from medi-wm. [It is thus a doublet of 
•medium : the sb. ‘9iean-s is the same word with Eng. plural suffix. 
Akd connected with vb. 7)ieftn (Ger. mcin-en) or adj. mean, “base” 


§ 208. The prefixes which appear iu adverbs are discussed 
in ch, XV.* under prepositions, where they for the most part 
reappear. Examples are a-foot (= on foot), hc-side-a 
b'u + side -f adverbial -s), to-morrow. 
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CIIAFrER XV. 


§ 210. A preposition is used to join a noun, or pronoun to 
a noun or other part of speech to indicate some relationship 
between them. The noun and preposition together j)er- 
form the function of an adverb or adjective. 

(o) L, prae-^ “before” + j)ontion-cm, from stem of 
supine of “ put.” 

(6) Both prepositions and conjunctions appear to be later develop- 
ments of adverbs ; hence many words belong to two of these classes 
(e.g. J)y,for, aUng), and some to all three (e.g. hut). 

. § 211. A preposition is said to govern the noun or pronoun 
witjj. which it is joined in the formation of adverbial or 
adjectival phrases ; that is to say, the objective-case forms 
are employed. 

(а) The distinction is, of course, of no practical importance in 
Modern English except as regards those pronouns which have distinct 
forms for Nominative and Objective ; but in O.B. the accusative or 
dative (or less freely the genitive) form w'as used after prepositions. 

(б) Observe the remnant of this case government preserved in 
such adverbs as therein, therehj, thei'eioith, thereat, therefore, where 
the first element is the locative (§ 20(5) or else the dot. (/cm.) shirj. 
of the demonstrative adj, (§ 132) governed by the preposition : cp* 
OtQv.dar-in, dar-aus, da-mit, etc. 

Ftn’mation and Structure, « 

§ 212. Simple monosyllabic forms (all Teutonic) are at, hjj, 
for, from, in, off and of, on, through, till, to, up, with. 

(a) off and of are merely variant forms. 

(b) till is a Scandinavian form* 

(c) The cognate forms of some of these prepositions (most of which 
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appear as prefixes in English, Latin, Crroek, German, §§ 197-9) 
should be noticed : — 

At : L. ad. By : Ger. Ttei ; Gk. For : Ger, fiir. In ; 

Ger. in {ein- in compounds) ; Ij. in ; Gk. ip. Of, off; Ger. afj- ; L. 
ah: Gk. d-rr-u, Ofi: Ger. an; Gk. apd. Thrmiyli: Ger. diirclt,; 
L. ib ; Ger. m ; Gk. ~5e (as in oimdi). Up : Ger, avf. 

: Ger, (“against”). 

§ 213. Comparative forms are after, near, over, and 
perhaps under. 

* (ff) Af-ter has the same root as of (see § 212 c), and is cognate 
with Gk, Airu-rip-a, “ further off,” comparative corresponding to 
d7r6. The O.E. forms are af-t ajid (sf-ter, the former only surviving 
in adv. aft and in ah-aft (§ 214&) ; cognate Ger. in After-weli, 
ff after-world'' 

' JS'ear, see § 145e. ¥nder, cogn.ate Ger. unter, Ov-er is cognate 
with Ger. ub-er, L. (^s)uper, Gk. irip, all of which have comparative 
suffix : it is allied with tip ; the same root, but not compamtive, 
appears in a-b-ove ; see § 214a. 

§ 214. Compound prepositions are generally formed by- 
prefixing a particle (prepo.sition or adverb) to (i) a preposition 
or adverb, (ii) a noun. 

Examples are — 

(i) in-to, h-ut\~ “by” + “out”j, with~out; ’■ 

(ii) a-hoard, outside. 

(а) a- = onr in a-b-aft, a-boavd, a-b-ove, a-cross, a-gainst, a-midsi, 
a-hft, a-lmnting, a-mongst, etc. ; so in a-way, an-ent (which repre- 
sents O.E. an-efen, i.e., “ on ” -|- “ eveii,” with excrescent f). 

[For the -s-t m again-s-t, among-s-t, etc., see 2006*],. 

&-== of; off- in a-down [= O.E. ofdiine, from dun, “ a hill ”]. 

a-- “ag.ainst” (see an-sioer, § 197), in a-long [O.E. a?j{Z. 

cognate Ger. (57i!;-Zff7/.(7]. 

(б) he-, h- = by- in be-fore, he~Miid, be-low, be-negtb, beside, etc., 
be-troeen, be-twixt ; b-ut ; a-b-aft, a-b-out, a-b-ove. 

ovt is the O.E. ut and iit-an (Ger. avs). It has as compounds in 
O.E. butan-^ be-, “ by ” + iitan, “ out,” whence but, of which the 
'“iirst meaning is thus much as that of tmtJi-out, i.e. “ except,” in some 
cases: about stands for O.E. on-butan, i.e. “on-hy-out,” “ surrounding.” 

In a-b-aft, aft is the root of after, and in a-b-ove, me is akin to 
over. The a-b- in each case is “ on ” -f- “ by," as in a-b-out, 

(o) un- in un-to, un-til is not an O.E. prefix, though of Teutonic 
origin (the O.E. cognate is oiS). 
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§ 215. Voi-lxxl forms used a.s propositions are concernin<j^ 
during, notvnihstcmding, pending, except, past, 

(а) The -ing forms arc all present participles ; concern, dure, “ last’' 
(L. d^u'-(ire), 2 )i’)ul arc of Romance origin, as is this nse of the pres. 
])art. Huch, a phrase as “ during his life,” stands originally for “ his 
life during (id', lasting),” L. vita durante ; in F. sa vie dnrant, an 
absolute participial construction. We may still use notuntMtantlinrj 
after the word it governs ; e.g. AiiybMtig to the contrary notwith- 
standing." Tonoh~ing (F, toueh-er ; Init of Teutonic origin) is 
somewhat antiquated, in the sense of cancer n-itig. 

(б) Except is similm-ly a past part. (L. ezeept-m — cx + caperc). 
Thus, “ except this ” = “ this (being) except-ed." The French nse 
czcept-6 where the past part, origin is plainly shown. vSo 2 )ast 
(=:pass-ed). 

§ 216. Save, as preposition, is by origin an adjective. 

(a) F. savf, L. salv-ns : a doublet of safe. The origin of the usage 
is an absolute construction much like that of except above. 



‘in toe 


nox3 

puu 

ssBg; 

qji3Lj 

hS9p 

OLllV 

dOJCl 


C-'0X,T UNCTIONS. 


(a) Glassification. » 

. § 217. Conjunctions join sentences together : they also 
join words (or groups of words) which are grammatically 
equivalent. 

(а) e.g. I saw the boy and the girl [«= I saw the boy and (I saw) 
the girl : joins two direct objects]. 

Come quicldy hut not with too great haste [joins tw'o adverbs], 

(б) Conjunction = L. i.e. cim, “ with,” saiA. ju'/ietion-ein from 

fimot-um, supine of jung^ere, “ join.” . 


§ 218. Conjunctions are divided into two classes — 

(i) Those that join sentences (or words) which are nob 
dependent on one another are called co>or^atiiig’ conjunc- 
tions ; these merely act as connectives. Such are — 

and, hut ^ oi\ either , . . or, neither . . . nor. 


W9AL 


(fl) Among those and is merely copulative: but is generally adver- 
sative ; either, or arc disjnnotivo-adversative. 


(ii) Tho.so that join a dependent sentence (adverbial- 
clause, noun-clause, adjective-clause) Avith tho sentence 
wdiieh it belongs to. Such are — 

that, because, 'when, although, etc. 
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(6) Suliordiriating conjunctions are sometimes grouped according 
to the kind of sentence they introduce ; — 

(i) Temporal (time) ; wliciit after, leforc, since. 

(ii) local (place) : w/iCMca, 

(iii) Final (purpose) : [in order] 

(iv) Consecutive (consequence) : [so] that. 

(v) Conditional (condition) : if, [provided] that, jn'ovtded, 
2)osing, unless. 

(vi) Concessive (concession) ; though, althongJi. ■ 

(vii) Causal (cause) : beeautie, since [sooing] that. 

(viii) Comparative: as, than. 

(fl) As the Oibove instances show, a conjunction may fall into more 
than one class or division. In deciding how to classify it in parsing, 
wc must be guided of course solely by the function it performs in* 
the sentence we are considering. 


(6) Formation. 

§ 219. The foi'mation of the conjunctions has for the 
mo.st part been already discussed under the other particles, 
see eh. xiv., xv. ; aft&r, heforo, because, hut, either, that, 

etc. 

(ffi) Iso word was in its origin a mere conjunction ; a large number 
of them are still adverbial : see connective adverbs, § 200J. 

(V) These forms used only as conjunctions in Modern English are 
noticeable: — 

and is cognate with Gcr. und, (and perhaps with Gk. dm', L. ante ) ; 
its meaning was “if” (in Scandinavian) as well as “and" ; with the 
former force it survives in archaic phnases as an: e.g. “ An it please 
you.” 

or is short for M.E. ct/uir, which is not the modern word “ other,” 
but the M.E. form of either (see § 148) : thus either— o?' are doublets : 
so nor is a doublet of neither, being short for M.E. noiher, 

(o) Whether (also used archaically as pronoun = “ which of two ”) : 
see § 160i, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Intkrjections. 

§ 220, Iiiterjections being mere exclamations (expressive 
of joy, sorrow, disgust, etc.) do not enter into tlie gram- 
matical structure of sentences. 

" (o) L. interjectUm-om, from inte^’jact-um, from supine stem of 

intarjic-ere, from inter, “among” + jaeere, “ throw” 

§ 221. Any word or combination of words may be used 
in an interjectional fashion ; certain apparently unmeaning 
monosyllables are commonly used as semi-ax*ticulate expres- 
sions of feeling : e.g. oh, ah, eh, pooh, bosh, alas, etc. 

(а) They are generally written with a note of exclamation follow- 
ing them, e.g. ah I Eh ? is often used interrogatively. 

(б) Alas! (archaic) is a French derivative: Bilas\ the first 
element is Ah (Eng., F., L.), the second is F. las, from L. lassus, 
“tired.” 

(c) Certain expletives are intentional corruptions used to avoid 
naming the Deity: thns Y.parhUra for “par Dieu.” The (archaic) 
"English zounds, snails, 'sdeath, marry, stand for God's wounds, God's 
‘iiails, God's death, Mary : a similar process gives us expressions 
such as “ Great Scott," ■ 



CHAPTER XYIII. 


Syntax. 

§ 22S. Some of the chief syniactieal rules Imvo .already 
been stated in the course of this -work. In the following 
sections these are briefly summarised, and such others are 
given as are necessary to make the account of the subject 
fairly complete. 

The Concords. 

§ 223. The finite verb agrees with its 
a nd person . 

(f>) Collective nouns in the singular may take either a singular or 
a plural verb, according as the collection is considered by the speaker 
as a whole or as items. Thus we say — 

ThecrotodgxoAxi&llydisj^erseovdispei'ses,- 

(6) Two (or more) words in the singular combining to form a 
subject reqirire a plural verb — 

The loy .and girl are here [i.e. both are hero], 
jito, wwmi, f/wZ/Z toil in vain [i.(S. all toil]. 

But or, nor, separating singular subjects, cause the verb to remain in 
thesingular— 

The Zioy «?’ the ytVZ w here [ie. one of them is]. 

Neither man nor woman, survives. " 

(c) A common error is heard in such a sentence as this 
Tbe King with the Lords and Commons formsthe Legislature. 
Here the subject is Mfig (sing.), and therefore the verb should be 
forms ; the use of the plural is , due to the failure to distinguish 
between preposition (gvith') and conjunction (and). 
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§ 224. The ac^ectives thia^ that can oi 
singular noun ; these, ilhose with a plural. 


(a) The adjective is sometimes said to “agree” with the nouu it 
qnaiifios in gender, number, case ; but this has no bearing on our 
njodern flesionless forms. 


(6) llather frequent errors witli these, etc., arc heard before sort, 
hind, especially when followed by of and a ijlural or a coilective 
noun, — 


piri3 

SSBg 

qjuil 

h.sap 

oiii'e 

Jojd 


1 don’t like those sort of persons. 
These hind of people say so. 


§ 226. A noun naay serve to limit or qualify another noun 
without employing inflexion or preposition to indicate the 
connection, as e.g. Edward, the Khig. The qualifying noun 
is then said to he in appo.sition, and is in the same case and 
number as the noun it qualifies. 


(«) Examples 


Henry, the schoolmaster’s younger son, mot me. 


Here Henry is nominative as subject ; son is nominative as in 
apposition to Henry, 


I met Henry, the schoolmaster’s younger son [both obj.]. 

The apposiiional inflected possessive is clumsy, and therefore to be 
raided, e.y. — 

I*sa\v J3v*OT(ni’.y (the Z'wteZf/fr’.y) cart. 


We are more apt to make a sort of con 
butcher, and say, '' JSmon, the hutelier's ooxi 
First's adions, 

H, L. 


IB 

IHH siq 
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§ 220. The relative pronoun agrees with its antccodent in 
gender and number and penson-j in case it belongs to its 
own clause. 

(а) That is to say : (i) a reLative only used for persons (o.g. 'lu/u)) 
must not he used with an inanimate antecedent and conversely ; and 

(ii) the number and person of the verb agreeing with the rel.ative, 
when this is the subject, must be the same as that of its antecedent ; 
and (iii) the case of the relative depends wholly upon the clause it 
belongs to, and has nothing to do with its antecedent ; r;.y.— - 

He declares that he must see w«e, w/w, as it happens, a?« abso- 
lutely unable to move. 

Here (i) who, not wMeh, must he used as relative, since the ante- 
cedent mu is male or female ; (ii) am is sing, and 1st pers, because it 
agrees with iclio, of which the antecedent is me, sing, and 1st pers, ; 
and (iii) who is nominative because it is the subject to am, 

(б) A not uncommon form of error is seen in such a sentence as 
.this: — 

He is one of the wisest' that has ever lived. 

Here the relative {that') refers to louest (plural); hence is plural! 
therefore the verb should be have. The mistake arises through the 
attKactioii of one. 


Cases {Wouns, Pronouns), 

§ 227. The nominative is used 

(i) as subject ; see § 90 ; 

(ii) to name the pei’son addressed, e.y . — ■ 

Come here, 

(a) This usage is called the Nominative of Address, or “Vocative” 
'j,m(!-ave, “call”]. 

(iii) ill apposition : see § 225 ; 

(iv) , to complete the predicate after verb of incomplete 

predication, a.i'/. — . 

He is a man ; be became king : ^ 

see § 23,1 3 


SYNTAX. 



The use of the objective fornij instead of the nominative, in the 
only words where these differ (i.e. the pronouns), is a common source 
of error : thus we hear 

It is me, for It is I, 

Was it Mm, for Was it he, 

and the like. The usa.ge is only capable of defence on the ground of 
iis being widely spread among the educated classes. Such an ex- 
pression as , 

Whom do you think I am ? 

contains a similar guov (whom for but this is probably due to 
the whom being taken as the direct object of thinh. 

(v) as factitive predicate in passive constructions, e.g . — 

TLq was made king 

see § 230 ; 

(vi) in absolute constructions, e.g, — 

This being so, be departed : 
see § 238. 
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§ 228. Tiie objective is used 

(i) as direct object of a transitive verb : see § 95 ; , 

(ii) in apposition : see § 225 ; » 

(iii) as factitive predicate in active constructions, e.g . — 

They 7tiade him king y 

(iv) adverbially : see § 20G5 ; 

(а) Pcrlurps we may include here rather than under (i) above the 
objective case of kindred meaning with the intransitive verb which it 
accompanies : thus “ he lives ” is an intransitive verb whose meaning 
we extend without altering its function when we say “ he lives a 
viiiuouB lift! ” (cognate object) ; cp. he lives well (adv.), he lives 
many ycn/‘A'*(adverbial objective). 

(б) The so-called “ retained object” in passive constructions may 
be classed under this beading — thus if we turn “ He gave me (indir. 
obj., see (viii,), below) a book ” (dir. obj.) into “ 1 was given a hook," 

,wc may call a book either “adverbial objective” or “retained 
object ” ; the latter name is to be preferred. 
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(v) governed by propositions ; see § 211 ; 

(a) A common error is the use of xolio for rohom. when the prepo- 
sition governing the. relative or interrogative clues not precede it ; c.g. 

Who is it written by 1 

Tiie man who, as it happened, there had been such ji. fuss 
about, was quite innocent. 

(vi) after a few adjectives; e.g., vxorth, like, ‘itear, 

(vii) in absoluto constructions occasionally, but this 
usage is archaic, e.g. “ Him once ont of the loay, the}’' 
thought to rest.” 

(ff) By an “ absolute construction. we mean the use of a noun with 
some attribute to perform the function of an adverbial clause. In 
Latin the case employed in this method is the ablative ; in Greek the 
genitive : in O.E, the dative, whence the modern usage by the decay 
of inflexions, See § 238. 

(viii) an indirect object after a transitive verb, e.rj . — 
He gave me (indir. obj.) a hook (dir. obj.) ; 
lie got me (indir. obj.) a cah (dir, obj.). 

(a) While the dii'ect object is the thing upon ^yhich the action of 
thc’fcransitive verb is directly exercised, the indirect object may be 
connected with the verb in various more or less remote ways, including 
most o£ the functions of the Latin dative. 


§ 229. Tiie possessive is used only as attribute: § 112. 

(a) Other relations formerly denoted by the genilivc case, are now 
generally expressed by the preposition of and the objective ; thus 
“of a morning” (cp. Ger, Morgens), '’•vfoxthj of death,” etc. The 
main functions of the genitive are generally classified as either 
m?>jectiw or objective, the genitive in the latter ease denpting the 
object of some action expressed by the word on which it depends : ' 
thus. ' , ^ ' V 

amor dei == (i) the love of God, i.c. love felt towards Go(^ 

or (ii) God’s love, the love felt by God (subjective). 

Except in a few instances the Modern English inflected form is ^ 
always subjective. 




SYNTAX. 


§ 230. IM'any transitive verbs are used \dtb anotlier word 
(noun, adjective) to point out the result attained by the 
action of the verb. The word tised for this purpose is called 
a factitive predicate : e-a . — 

Tliey made Edward {dir. ohj.) Idng {factitive ])Tedicatp . : 
objective case). 

Tliey made Edward {dir. ohj.) drunk {fact. pred. : adj.). 

He {subj.) was made hing {fact, predicate: nom.). 

lie {stihj.) was made d/runh {fact. pred. : adj.). 
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§ 231. Many intransitive verbs require the help of some 
other word {noun, adj.) to make a clear assertion. Such a, 
verb is called a verb of incomplete predication, and the word 
wdiich helps it to make the assertion is called the complement 
of the predicate : e.g . — 

He is {incomplete prcdic.) a king {complement : nommative). 
She seems {incomp), piredic.) happy {complement : adj.)., 
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The S'ubj'imctive Mood. 

§ 232. The subjunctive pi'esent is very rarely used in 
Modern English. It sometimes appears in subordinate 
sentences introduced by if, unless, whether, though, and some 
other particles, with pei'haps the idea of insisting on the 
notions of doubt or futurity more strongly than is ah’eacly 
done by the eonjunction : e.g . — 

I shall not come, if it rain [uncertainty emphasised — but 
rains (indie.) is more common]. 


§ 233, The subjunctive present is used in inverted con- 
ditional sentences, but the construction is not common, and 
consciously archaic — - 

Be it wet or fine, T sh.alVgo. 
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§ 234:. The past subjunctive [to he is the only verb wliicli 
has a form distinct from the indicative] is used in senteiices 
(generally introduced by if) expressing condition ; e.g. — 

I would not do it, if I %oere you. 

But if (= granting that, on the supposition that), when 
the condition is in past time, is follow^ed by the indicative : 
e.g,— ■■ 

Well, if I was angry, you must admit you provoked me. 

§ 235. The past subjunctive is not uncommon in inverted 
conditional clauses — 

ll'ere iJ/m so, he would have told me, 

T/ie Verb Infinite” [§166]. 

§ 236, The infinitive, wdthout io, is used after ht, mahe^ 
see, feel, and some other transitive verbs, as well as after 
the auxiliaries do, can, may, must, shall : e.g.— 

Let (imperative) me see (inf. depending on let) him do 
(inti dep. on see) this. 

After other verbs the preposition to (which has come to be 
regarded as a mere sign of the infinitive) is prefixed to the 
governed verb : e..^. — 

I want to go [where to-go is practically a noun, direct 
obj. of leant]. 

(tf) Hence we see tliat if we wish to put such a sentence as the last 
into the past, we should write “ I wanted to go ” (just as “ I wanted 
a horse”), and not “ I wanted to have gone” ; but the erroneous use 
of the perfect infinitive combination is very common. With ought, 
mmi, however, if used of the past, the tense, owing to their hack of 
flexions, must be indicated by a ijerfect infinitive ; see § 179. 

§ 237. The same form as the infinitive with to, is used a,s 
a verbal adjective, like the gerundive in Latin, and is 
generally so called by English grammarians : e.g . — 

I have a horse to sell [= for sale, for selling]. This 
gerundive infinitive is hy origin the dative (governed- 
by to) of the simple infinitive treated as a s^Tb- 
stantive (§ 166). 



(a) OLriervo the difference of construction and meaning in — 

(i) I want to eat something [to eat, dhect object infinitive after 

want ; mnetlm^g, direct object of and 

(ii) I want something to eat [something, direct obj. after want : 

iJo-miif, gerundive infinitive], 

§ 238. The present participle, besides being used as 
(i) .simple adjectixm, and (ii) verbal-adjective governing 
nouns [§ 166], is also freely used in the absolute con- 
struction : that is to say, the nominative [noun, pronoun] 
combines with the participle without a finite verb to form 
an adverbial phrase : ejj . — 

All else failing [~ if all else fails], I shall ask her help. 
Often the participle being is omitted — 

His work [being] he went home. 

She [being] once Invpfy, it does not matter what becomes 
of him. 

A common error, connected with the use of the present participle, 
is exemplified by such sentences as these : 

Coming to the town very late, the gates were biirrcd and bolted. 

The road seemed very long, walking in thin shoes. « 

Here aiming, etc., appears to qualify gates : what is meant might be 
expressed by writing “ Coming . . . late, we found the gates barred,” 
etc. So walMng apparently refers to road. 

§239. The verb-noun in -ing or “gerund” (§ 166) is 
used now precisely as any other noun, save that it may 
govern a xiouiij^ and bo modified by an adverb : e.ff. — 

I see no use in taking [objective after iVi] matter-s [ob- 
jective after taking] so .seriously [modifies taking]. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Parsing and Analysis. 

§ 240. Ill parsing wo assign, eaeli word of a, given phrase 
or sentence to its class as a part of speech, and state its 
syntactical i-elations with other words in the sentence. 
Certain other details are nsually given as below. 

[The student may omit at his discretion matter in square 
brackets.] 

Noun or Pronoun— Classification, [G^ender], Xumber, Case. 

A^ective —Classification, [Degree]. 

Verb— -Olassification, Voice, Mood, Tense, Xuinbor, Person, 
[Conjugation, Principal Parts]. 

Adverb— Classification, [Degree : if of equality]. 

Conjunction — Glassification. 


§ 241. Example of parsing 

Bear with me ; I am hungry for revenge, 

And now I cloy me with beholding it. 

Bear — intransitive verb, active, imperative, present, 2nd 
plural, agi'ceing with you understood. ^ Strong : hm,T, 
hore,hoTne, 

with — preposition, governing me. 

me — first personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, sin- 
gular, objective, governed by with. 

I — first personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, singular, 
nominative, subject to am. 

am — -intransitive verb (of incomplete predication), [active], 
indicative, present, 1st singular, agreeing with I. 
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hungry — adjective of quality, positive, completion of pre- 
dicate after am [or cpialifying /]. 
for — preposition, governing remnge. 
revenge — abstract lioun, [neuter], singular, objective, 
governed by for. 

and — copulative conjunction, joining am to clay [or join- 
ing the two sentences /. . . revenge to mio . . . 


now — adverb of time, modifying cfoy. 

I — same as I above, except that it is subject to cloy. 
cloy — transitive (reflexive) veib, active, indicative, present, 
1st singular, agreeing with /. 
me — reflexive pronoun, masculine or feminine (same 
gender as I), singixlar, objective, direct object of 
cloy. 

with — preposition, governing heholding. 
beholding — verb-noun,, [neuter], [singular], objective, 
governed by with. [Strong : behold, helidd, hehQldl\ 
it — demonstrative pronoun, neuter, singular, objective, 
direct object of verb-noun beholding. 
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§ 243. In analysing a simple sentence (i.e. ’one which 
contains no dependent clause, § 92), -we dmde it into 
logical subject and predicate (§ 93); and further sub- 
divide these by indicating — 

(i) in the case of the subject any elements which con- 
stitute this bes-jdes the grammatical subject (§ 93) ; 

(ii) in the case of tbe predicate by separating object, 
adverbial adjuncts, etc., from tbe grammatical predicate 
(§ 93). 

An ex;\mplG will make the method clear. 


)J9A\ 


§ 243. Examples of analysis of simple sentences : — 

(i) Homer kmnv nothing of it. 

(ii) They demanded of them from time to time tbe most 
.■eeious things. 
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(iii) The best aixcl the worst of them w'Oi'e the prey of 
accidents. 

(i) I. Homer 

2, knew 

3. nothing of it 

(u)LThey 

2. demanded 

3. of them 

4. from, time to time 

5. the most precious 

things 

(iii) 1. The best and the 
worst of them 
r (persons) 
or I The, best, the, 

L worst, of them 

g ^ (predicate (incomplete) 

(or cojMla. 

3. the prey of accidents completion of predicate. 


subject. 

predicate. 

object {direct) of 2. 

subject. 

predicate. 

adverbial adjunct to 2, 
adverbial adjimct to 2. 

\ object {direct) of 2. 


§ 244. Or the analysis may be done in tabular form 


Subject (and 
Enlargement). 

Predicate (and 
Cuinplebion). 

Object (and 
Btilargenieub). 

E.ttensiion of 
Predicate, 

(i) Homer 

knew 

nothing of it 


(ii) They 

demanded 

the most precious 
things 1 

(1) of them 

(2) ^rom time 

to time 

(iii) The best and 
the worst 
of them 

were the prey 
of accidents 
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§ 24:5. Complex sentences — i.e. sentences made up of a 
principal sentence + one or more dependent clauses (Noun- 
Claxise, Adjective-Clause, Adverb-Clause, § 92) — are first 
analysed as a whole, the dependent clauses being regarded 
merely as if they were ordinary nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs, and then the dependent clauses ai-e analysed 
separately. The treatment in each ease is the same as 
in principal sentences, as the following examples will 
show: — •' 


§ 246. Examples of analysis of complex sentences- 


(i) Homer knew nothing of it when he wrote. 


Complex sentence {a) containing one subordinate ad- 
verbial clause (b) lohen he wrote. 


1. Homer 2. knew 3. nothing of it— -as in 
above. 


connective joining a and h : 
a^,v&rbial adjunct to 3 
below, 

subject. 

predicate. 
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(ij) T]ioy demanded of them frojn time to time the most 
preeions thiiags they had. 

Complex sentence (a) containing one subordiual^e adjoo- 
tival chuisc {b) [that] they bad. 


Analysis of a-— 

1. They ... 4, time, as in § 243 above. 

5. The most precions things) i- w,. 
ftl.at]tfcyl,ad 


Analysis of b- 
1. [that] 


conneotive joining a and h 
direct object of 3 below. 

subject. 

predicate. 


(iii) He declared that the best and the worst of them 
were the prey of accidents. 

Complex sentence (a) containing one subordinate noun- 
claiTsej (b) “ the best ... .accidents ” 


2. declared 

3. that the 


predicate. 

accidents direct object of 2, 


connective joining a and b. 
as in § 243 above. 
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§ 248. Sentences gramiaatically independent of one an- 
otlier, but joined by a conjunction, are called co-ordinate, 
.‘ukI tbe whole structure into which they enter is called a 
compound sentence ; it is divided for the purpose of an^^.I 3 ^s^s 
into separate sentences, and then ti*eated as .shown ahovk 

§ 249. Example of analysis of compound sentence--- 

Homer knew nothing of it, and declared that the best 
of them were not free from accidents. 

Compound sentence, consisting of— 

A. Homer ... it 
joined by and to 

B. [be] declared . . . accidents. 

The rest of the analysis is as shown in §§ 246-7 above. 
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Metre. 

§ 250. P rosody treats of the soun d and a ccentuation o f 
s yllable s wh en words are arranged in siich a wav as to 
pr oduce tlie harmonious effect loiown as rhythm . . Rhyt hm 

produced by the recurrence of stron gly acce n ted s yllables 
at ce rtain interva ls^ “ 

§ 251. Ye rse dxflers from pi’ose in form by po.sse.ssing 
mo re regular and definite i-h ythm. The ar ran g ement of 
ac cented syllables in verse is called me tre, and t he tei’in i s 
ge nerally iifiplie d to a single Kne of yerse, evef y metrica l 

to recur at regulated interval s. % 

§ 252. The metrical line is divided into feet , each foot 
containing one, and not more than one, accented syllable . 

§ 253. The following names are given to the feet most 
commonly used in Engli.sh ver,se : — 

Iamb, an iinacccmted syllable followed by an accented 
one — aiody. 

Trochee, an ai'ccnted .syllable followed by an unaccented 
father. 

Anapaest, two.,„vuj{icag«te.d_,ayn^ followed. ..hy_,, an 
'"a'cceiitod .one — referee. ' 

Dactyl, an accented sjdlable followed by two unaccented 
onaiA—fiUherlij. 

xta 


?J9A\ 
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(o) Eaoh example given above shows a foot formed by a single 
word; but of course this is not a necessary condition: sec the 
illustrations scanned below. 

(b) The names of the feet are retained from the clas.sic system of 
scansion wdiich depended on quantity (i.c. syllable-length), not accent 
as ours does : c.g. a dactyl was a louf/ syllable followed by two short 
ones. Among the names of other- classic feet sometimes applied to 
English verse, we should notice the S ponde e ( — — ). 


§ 254. Tbo metre ino.st commonly employed in Englisli in 
that of the de casyllabic iambic line , which normally consists 
of five iambs; e.y.— ' 

The cu'r I few to'ils | the kne'll [ of pa'rt | ing da'y. 

Many variations, however, are allowed from this exact 
type, a common one being a trochee in the first place; e.g . — 

Ea'ch in | his na'r | row co'll | for e'v ] er la'id. 


§ 255. Examples of other metrical linos are : — 

Ab tlm's j his tro'ub j led mi^nd [ discohirsed j Anti' { 
locib'u.s j appe'ared. — Chapman (1). 

And Ifke I a wou'nd ! ed sna'ke I di*a^gs its I slow len'gth 
} ahong.-^opo (2). ‘ ' 

The wa'y | -was lo'ng j the wfnd | was co'ld. — Scott (3). 

And the .she eu [ of their spe'ars | was like stars } on the 
se'a. — Byron (4). 

Mi'nne [ ha'ha [ La'ughing | Wa'ter. — Longfellow (5). 

ITu'der { nea'th this | .sa'ble j he'ai'.se. — Browne (G). 

Ta'ke her up J te'nderly. — Hood (7). 

There are many other kinds of lines, and countIe.ss 
variations of the.se. 

(a) The first of those lines is a seven-footed iambic metre, once very ^ 
popular. It is the metre of Chapman’s “ Iliad,” but not now much 
used. There is a pause after the fourth foot (eighth .syllable), and 
the long line thus sometimes appears broken up in two : thus 
How doth the little busy boo 
Improve each shining hour,” 
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Line 2 (six iambs \vii:h a pause in the middle) is called an Alexan- 
drine ; it is the common vehicle of dramatic poetry in Franco. line 3 
consists of four iambs ; line '1 of four anapaests. Line 5 is trochaic 
(and belongs to a poem written in unrhymed metre). (6) consists of 
ihree trochees ; and (7) of two dactyls. 

(6) The attempt to introduce classic metres in English has given 
us hexameters in which the accent'takes the place of the long syllable. 
An example (from Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ”) is ; 


Thi'sis the j fo'rest prim | a'eval, the | 
the j he'mlocks. 


'rmurin< 


Sometiiues elegiac couplets, consisting of a hexameter followed by 
a pentametei’, have been successfully written : 

'TFs but to ! cba’uge idle [ fa'ncies for ] me'mories j wi'lfully j 
fa'lssr, 

'Ti's but to I go' and have | be'en. | Co'me, little | ha'rlc, let us j go'. 


§ 256. Metrical lines are frequently rhymed. Eliyme 
consists in iclentitj'- of sound between two (or more) syllables, 
except as regards the consonantal sounds preceding" the 
vowels of tb© rhyming syllables. Thus, meat * — mmt are 
not rhymes, but meet — seat are. 


(fl) Ehymes such as meet — seat are called single rhymes. 

Rhymes such as meeting — seating are called double rhymes. 
Ilh 3 nnes such as stcaililg — Tp.ailily .are called triple rhymes, 
llliymies such as meeting — seating arc sometimes called female 
or feminine. 


(6) Where syllables have the same vowel sound, but not the same 
final sound following it, they are said to be assonant; e.g, pane — 
A' are as'soaianees. 


(c) Alliteration is the employment of words Iteginning with the 
^ame .sound : e.g. “ 'Where neither yuilLy ylory ylows." 

E. i. I ^ 
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§ 257, TLe inetx’es employed in English are either nn- 
rhymed or rhymed. Unrliymed vev.se is known teolui.i(?!i.lly 
as blank vense, and as the only iinrhymed metre eoTnirionly 
employed in Engli.sh is the clocasyllabic iambic (§ 254), tlse 
name blank ve.r,se i.s generally employed to mean this, 

“ Blank verso,” says Mr. Tliomas x\rnoId, “ is .a continuous metre 
consisting, in its most perfect form, of line.s containing iiTO iamljuses, 
each iambus being accented on the last - syllabic. In other words, it 
is a decasyllabic metre, having the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
tenth syllables accented, . , . The following examples illustrate the 
principal variations which affect (1) the position of the accezits; 
(2) their number ; (3) the termination of the line ; — 

When do'wn j alo'ng | by ple'a | sant TomL'p j e’s stro'am (1), 

Le'ft for ] rep'en ] tance, no 'no ] for pa.'r [ don le'ft (2). 

In'fin 1 ite wm'th, ] and in' | finite j dcspa'ir\ 

Ho'w 0 ] verco'me j this di're ] cala'm j ity / 

To the j last sy'l | lablc of ] reco'rd [ ed ti'me (4), 

To-mo'i i row and j to-mo'r j row and 1 to-mo'r j row (5). 

Who' can [ bewi'se, j ama'zed, j te'mpcratc j and f u' [ rious ((5). 

la^(l), a strictly regular line, the accents are five in number and 
occupy their normal positions. In (2) they are still five, but the first 
syllable is ^beented instead of the second. In oaeb of the two 
examples of (3) there are but four accents, differently placed in each 
line. In (4) and (5) there are but throe accents. In (5) there is one, 
and in (6) two, redundant syllables. 

“ In most English decasyllabic verse, whether blank or rimed, the 
line with four accents predominates. It is often possible to find a 
dozen linos so accented in Shaltspero and iRiilton. But in Pope’s 
decasyllabics, as might be expected frotn so perfect a, versifier, the 
line with five accents predominates. 'The effect of the variation in 
the position of the accents is to prevent the monotony which would 
arise from the perpetual recurrenee of iambuses. It answers the 
siune purpose as the free intermixture of dactyls and ppoudees in 
the hexameter. The effect of the reduction in the numher of accents 
is to quicken the movcmenls of the line. This expfiains why lines of 
five accents are the exception, not the rule, in Shakspere ; for the 
dramatic movement, as representing dialogue, and the actual conflict 
of passiojis, is essentially more rapid than cither the epic or the 


metre. 
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didactic. . . . The licence of redundant syllables is al" 
dramatic, but not epic, verse. Milton does indeed use 
spaiingly. ITantitd of English Idtsvut-uve, 

§ SdS. In ijiymod motros the lines «ire clisposi 
stanzas or » verses/' according to the wav in wh 
rhyines recur. Ihere is an endless variety of .such a- 
raents. 

One^used by several great English poets is the r] 
couplets consisting of two decasyllabic lines ; e.g.— 

Who would not laugh if such a one there be ? 
VV ho would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

. used by Gray consists of four decas 

lainbiclmes rhyming alternately; see the specimen 

(a) It is known as the heroic quatrain, the elesiac st.an!p;n pi 


if stanza of octosyllabic lines in which the first 
and fom-th lines rhyme together, and the second and thml 
rhyme together, has been familiarised by Tennyson’s use of 
It in In Memoriam 


Our little systems have their day. 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, ' 
And Thou, O Lord, a,rt more than they, 

(6) The sonnet is a stanza of fourteen decasyllabic 
Spenserian stanza consists of eight decasyllabic Ir 
.Alesandi'ine. 



■a, „ tu „,s of tU book, the »,>» « (motion) h 

jirefixetl: ^ : V 


Ablaut, 63. 

Accent used to distinguish be- 
tween words similarly si^elt, 

Accidence, Pa'ovince of, GS. 

Active : see Verbs. 

Additions to word.s, 68. 

Adjectives : definition, 107 ; 
classification (quality, quan- 
tity, etc.), 107 : inflexion, 
108 ; comparison (normal), 
108-9 ; irregular, 110-4 ; for- 
mation, 114-21. 

Adverbs : definition, 165 ; classi- 
fication (manner, place, etc.), 
165; comparison, 166; for- 
mation, 166-9. 

Alexandi'ino, 1 93. 

Alliteration,’ 193. 

Alphabet, 27. 

Analvisis, 186, 

Analytic language, 5, 

Auai«iest, 191. 

Angles, 1, 

„ Anglo-Saxm : see Old EnglLsb. 

Apbaeresis, 57, 65. 

Apocope, 67, 66. 

Appo.sitinn, 177. 

Arabic, 25. 

' Aryan ; see Indo-European, 

Assimilation, 56, 6.3. 

AasonaJicc, 193. 


I.— GEAMlffiATICAL TEEMS, ETC, 
Blank verse, 194. 


Case : Formation of posse.ssive, 
80 ; O.E. case flexion, 81 ; 
traces of case flexion other 
than the possessiveiumodem 
„ English, 103-4, 167. 

Celtic element in English, 9, 24. 
Checks, 29. 

Chinese, 26. 

CLauses : see Sentences, 

Cognate, Meaning ©x the term, 88. . 
Comparative : see Adjectives, 
Compounds, Formation of; 

nouns, 86 ; adjectives, 115: 
verbs, 164, 

Concords, 176-7. 

Conjugation : see Verbs. 
Conjunctions, 17.3-4. 

Consonants, Definition, of, 28 • 
classification, 29,-82. ’ 

Dactyl, 191. 

Declension, 82. 

Dentals, 31, .32, 

Diphthong, .34, 

Disappearances from wo7’ds, 57. 
Doublets, 62. 

Dutch element in English, 19. 

Epenthe.?is, 58, 66. 

Epithesis, 58, 66. 
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l!)e- 

E\actitive predicate :■ see Verbs. 
Feet (metrical), 191. 

B’hute : see Verbs. 

Flexions, Decay of, in English, 5 ; 
all native, in English, li ; 
definition, G8. 

French element in English : see 
liomancc. 

French words, their formation, 
GO-6. 

Gender, 85. 

Gerund, gerundive : see Verbs. 
Gradation, 53. 

Grammar, Definition of, 67. 
Greek words in English, 22, 23. 
Grimm’s law (Cliapter V.) : se- 
lected example.?, 48. 
Quttm’als, 31, 32. 

liard consonants, 30. 

Hebrew, 2o. 

Hexameter, 193. 

High German element in Eng- 
lish, 20. 

Hindoo, 4, 25. 

Hungarian. 25. 

Hybrid, 13.' 

Iamb, 191. 

Indirect object, ISO, 
Indo-European languages, Table 
of, 4. 

Infinite, infinitive : see Verbs. 
Interjections, 175. 

Intransitive : see Verbs. 

Italian, 4, 22. 

Jutes, :1.' 

Labials, 31, .32. 

Latin element in English : /tee 
Eomance. 

Liquids, 29. 

Mctathe,si3, 50, G3. 

Middle Englissh, Meaning of the 
term, 6. 

Mutation, 64, 

Mutes, 29. 


Nominative, 70. 

Nouns r definition, 71 ; common, 
proper, 71 ; collective, ab- 
stract, verbal, 72, 

Plurals (§§ 100-111) : in -s, 
72-4; nouns ending in -y, 
73 ; in -f, 73-4; -en, -n plurals, 
74 ; mutation plurals, 75 ; 
double plur.al forms, 75 ; 
imchanged plurals, 76; 
nouns with two plurals, 7G ; 
foreign words in tlie plural, 
77 ; plurals treated as sin- 
gulars, 77 : singulars treated 
as plurals, 77 : nouns which 
have no plural form, 78 ; 
nouns which have no singu- 
lar form, 79; plural of 
compounds, 79 ; formation, 
§§ 120-8. 

Numerals, 114-5. 

Objective, 70. 

Old English, Moaning of the 
term, 9. 

Onomatopoeia, 14, 

Open consonants, 29. 

Parsing, 184. 

Parts of speech, Definitions of, 
67-8. 

Passive : see Verbs. 

Pentameter, 193. 

Persian, 4, 24. 

Pliu’al of nouns : see Nouns. 

Portuguese, 4, 22. 

Positive degree : see Adjectives, 

Possessive, 80. 

Predicate, 69, 

Prefix, Explanation of the tenn, 
49_, 52 ; lisis, 157-()1. 

Propositions, 170-2. 

Presentivc, 13. 

Primitive words, 90, ]i4, 161, 

Pronouns, Definition of, 102 ; 
classification (personal, pos- 
sessive, reilexivc, etc,), 102; 
inflexion, 103 ; double pos- 
ses.sivo forms, 104 ; O.E. 
forms, 105, 
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Prosody, 191. 
Prosthesis, 


Syntax, Province of, 68. 
Synthetic language, S, 

Teutonic element in English, 13- 
16. 

Teutonic languages, Description 
of, 2 ; table, 4. 

Tranmtive : sue Vevlie. 

Trochee, 191. 

Turkish, 23. 


Hetainecl object, 179 {§ 223 iv. &). 
llhyme, 193. 
llhythra, 191. 

riomance element in English, 13-- 
16; Latin of the “First” 
and “Second” period, 9, 
21; French, 10, 11, 22; 
Italian, Snanisb. Forttigncse, 
22 . 

Romance languages, Origin of, 3 ; 
Table, 4. 

Root, Explanation of the term, 


Unvoicing, 69, 


Verbs : definition, 122 ; finite, 
infinite, transitive, intransi- 
tive, 1 22 ; active, passive, 

123 (§ 1S7Z.) ; auxiliary, 
neuter, refie.xive, impersonal, 
123 ; incomplete predica- 
tion, ISl ; factitive predi- 
c<atc, 181; number, person, 

124 ; tense, mood, 123-7 ; 
gerundial infinitive, 127 ; 
verb-noun (or gerund), 128 ; 
verb-adjective (participles) , 
128; definition of “weak” 
and “strong" conjuglition, 
130 ; list of Jstrong verbs, 
131-4 ; strong verbs which 
have become weak, 133-6; 
weak verbs become strong, 
1S7 ; irregularities in the 
weak verbs, 137.40 ; strong- 
weak verbs and other minor 
conjugations, 141-7 ; con- 
jugation in full, 147-9. 

Formation of verbs, 131-7; 
with prefixes, 157-64. 
Vemer’s law, 48. 

Vocative, 178, 

Voiced and Voiceless, 30, 
Voicing, 69. 

Vowels, Definition of, 28 ; chief 
varieties, 33, 


Sanskrit, 4, 25. 

Saxons,!. 

Scandinavian element in English, 

10 , 20 . 

Scandinavian languages, Table, 4. 
Sclavonic, 4, 24. 

Semi-vowels, 32. 

Sentences ; definition, 67 ; classi- 
fication, 69. 

Sex, how indicated, 82-5. 

Shall and Will, 149. 

Sibilants, 32. 

Soft coil sonants, 30, 

Spanish, 4, 22. 

Spelling, Inconsistencies of, 34-5 ; 

etymological, 36-7. 

Spirants, 2iK 
Spondee, 192. 

Stem, 50, 32. 

Stops, 29, 

Strong deelension, 82. 

Strong vorb,s, 1.30.' 

Subject, 69, 

Subjunctive, Use of, ISl, 182. 
Suftixes, ^Explanation of the 
term, 49, .32 ; of nouns, 90- 
101 ; of adjectives, 116-21. 
Superlative degree ; see Adjec- 
tives. 

Symbolic words, 13, 

Syncope, .37, 63. 


o;ui 

?Api3 

iTjn; 

dun 

nb9i 

U9A\ 


Weak conjugation, 130. 
Weak declension, 82. 


A. 115. 
a-, 158, IGl, 1G3, 171. 
ab-, abs-, IGl, 

: Abbess, 

Able. 110. 

-.able, 119. 

About, 171. 

-ace, 07. 

-acle, 07, 

Acre, 42. 

-ad, 97. 
ad-, 161. 

-ade, 97. 

Ado, 159. 

Advance, 161. 

After, 171. 

Against, 171. 

-age, 97. 

Aggressive, 64. 
Agree, 65. 

-ain, 97. 119. 
cal-, 25. 

-.al, 119. 

Alas, 176. 

Allow, 65. 

Alms, 22, 78. 

Am, 143. 
ambi-j 161, 
am phi-, 163. 

An, 115. 
an-, a-, 163. 
ana-, 163. 

-ance, 07. 

Ancient, OS. 

And, 174. 

-and, 97. 

Angel, 22. 

-ant, 119. 
ante-, 161. 

Anthem, 23. 
conti., 163. 

Antic, 62, 
Anticipate, 163, 


Antique, 02. 
avcb-, 163. 

-ard, 97. 

Are, 142. 

Art, 142. 

-ary, 97, 119. 
Assimilate, 64. 
-site, 97, 119, 157. 
Augbt, 169. 

Aunt, 16. 
auto-, 163. 

Aware, 159. 


Balloon, 100. 

Balm, 62. 

Balsam, 62, 
Barbarous, 14. 
Barley, 88. 

B.arn, 88. 

Baxter, 84. 

Be, 142. 
be-, 168, 171. 

Bear (vb,), 43, 45. 
Bedlam, 25. 

Beef, 16. 

Best, 113. 

Better, 113. 
bi-, bis-, 161, 
Birth, 95. 

Bishop, 22. 

Blame, 23, 62. 
Blaspheme, 23. 62. 
-bJe, 119. 

Bleed, 153. 

Bless, 155. 

Bodkin, 96. 

Bough, 42, 45. 
Bounty, 61, 

Bow (vb.), 43. 
Bramble, 68, 
Brand, 66, 95, 
Brethren, 75. 
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OoppeT, 23. 

Corn, 42. 

Corrupt, 161. 
Costermonger, 88. 
Could, 36. 

Count, 62. 
counter-, 161. 
County, 62. 
Cousin, 16, 
Coward. 101. 
Cowl, 2i. 

■craft, 87. 

Creed, 21. 
Cripple, 94. 
Crusade, 99. 

Czar, 24. 


Bridal, 91. 
-bridge, 19. 
Brilliant, 25 
Brother, 43, 44, 
Bulioch, 97. 
Bundle, 94. 
Burial; 94. 

Bus. 58. 

BuU 171. 

-by,' 19. 


Cadence, 62. 
Caitiff, 64. 
Camera, 62. 

Can, 143. 
Cannon, 100. 
Canon, 100. 
-caster, 21. 
cata-, 163. 
-cester, 21. 
Chaffer, 87. 
Chamher, 62, 66. 
Chance, 62. 
Chancellor, 98. 
Chandler, 16. 
Chapter, 100. 
Charity, 99. 
Chattels, 64. 
Cherry, 76. 
-Chester, 21, 
Chicken, 97. 
Children, 75. 
Church, 22. 
ciremn-, 161. 
Civic. 101. 

Glad, 140. 

Clasp, 56, 135. 
Clerk, 22, 

Cold. 42. 

Collect, 64, 161. 
-coin, 21, 
com-, 161.’ 
Comb; 43. 
Committee, 62. 
Compute, 62. 
Conduit, 64.. 
Connect, 161. 
Constable. 88. 
contra-, 161. 


-dale, 20. 

Damsel, 100. 
Dare, 144. 
Darling, 96. 
Daughter, 41, 44. 
de-, i61. 

Deacon. 22. 
Dean. 98. 

Debit, 62. 

Debt, 36, 62. 
Deed, 95. 

Deem, 153, 

Deer, 76, 
Degrade, 65, 
Degree, 65. 
Delay, 62. 
demi-, 161. 
Devil, 22. 
di-, 163. 
dia-, 163. 
Dmmond, 65. 
Dilate, 62. 
dis-, di-, 161. 

Do, 41, 44, 146. 
Doll, 154. 

-dom, 91. 

Door, 41, 45. 
Doubt, 36. 
Dough, 42, 43. 
Dozen, 115. 
Draft, 95. 
Drake, 88. 


uA^ojip sq 


naTrlio- 
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Blench, ir>3. 

Dropsy, 28. 

Drought, ho. 

Duchess, 88. 

Duchy, O,?, 

DuCj 63i 
During, 172. 

:'i.Dutch, "S.h: 
dys-, 1G3. 

-e.6. 

Each, ns. 

E.arth, 95. 

Eat, 41, 44. 

' laves, 78. 

Egotist, 101. 

Eight, 114. 

Either, 116. 
eh., 163. 

Eke, 43. 

-el, 94. , 

.-el, 119. 

Elder, 112. 

Eleven, 114. 
em-, 161, 163. 

Ember-days, 90. 

Empress, So. 

Empty, 58. 

-en, 84, 97, li7. 

-en (vb. sulSx), 164, 
on-, 161, 103. 

-encej 97., - 
-cud, 97, 

Enemy, 99. 

Enough, 159. 
enter-,'1'62. 

Envious, 130. 
epi-, 163, 

-er, -est rcoraparative suffi.ves), ' 
109, 110. 

-cr, 93, 97, 119. 

-er (vb. suffix), 164, 

-ern, 119. 

-esque., 121. 

-css, 82, 97. 

Essay, 161. 

Estate, 66. 

Every, 110. 
os-, C-, 161. 


LANGTJAOr, 

Examine, (>4. 
extra-,161. 

Eyry, 37. 

Faction, 62. 
Farther, IIL 
Fashion. 62. 

-bast, 116. 

Father, 42. 46, 43, 
Feat, 64. 

Fee, 42. 

Feet, 75. 

Fell (sb.), 43. 

Fell (vb,), 15.3, 
Ferry, 163. 

Few. 43. 

-firth, 20. 

Fish, 43, 45. 

Five, 114. 

-fold, 116, 

Foot, 43, 45. 
for-, 168. 

-ford, 19. 
fore-, 158. 
Foreclose, 161, 
Foremost, 111 , 
Forfeit, 161. 
Forlorn, 135. 
Fotir, 114. 

Fragile, 63. 

Frail, 62. 

Frenzy, 23, 
Friday, SI. 

-frith, 20. 
Frontispiece, 37. 
Fuchsia, 20 , 

-ful, 116. 

Further, 111. 

-fy, 166. 

gain-, 158, 

Gall, 42. 

Garticn, 43, 4.6, 
Gauntlet, 100. 
Geese. 75. 

Gin, 58. 

Glede, 95. 
Godhead, 91, 

, Good-bye, 90. 
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Goose, 42, 45. 
Gosling, i)0. 
Gospel^ 89, 
Govern, 23. 
-gram, 101. 
-graph}', 101. 
Grasp, 56, 155, 
GrimaJkin, 90. 
Grocer, 10. 
Groom, 42. 
Grovelling, 109 
Guest, 42, 45, 


Had, 110. 

-ham, 19, 

Handiwork, 87. 

Hatred, 92. 

Haughty, CG. 

Head, 42, 45. 

-head, 91. 

Heart, 41, 44. 

Heave, 42. 
hcmi-, 163, 

Hemp, 43, 45. 

Hen, 42, 45. 

Hence, 168, 

Her, hers, 103, 104, 103. 
-herd, 88. 

Here, 168. 
hotero-, 163, 

Hide. 137. 

Him.' 104, 105. 

His, 103, 104, 105. 
History, 62, 

Hither, '1G8. 
homo-, 163. 

-hood, 91, 

Horn, 40, 45. 

Hospital, (32. 

Host, 64. 

Hostel, (32. 

Hotel, (32. 

Ilomid. 42. 

How, 1(37. 

Howl, (3(3. 

Humble, (36. 

Hundred, 11.5, 

Husband, 89. 


Hussy, 89. 
hyper-, 164, : 
hypo-, 164. 

I, 42. 

-ian, 97. 

-iar, 119. 

-ible, 119. 

-ic, 101. 

-ice, 97. 

-id, 119, 

-ier, 97, 

-iff, 121. 

-il, -ile, 119. 
Impatient, 64. 
in-,161. 

Inch, 21. 

-ine (Lat.), 119. 

-ine (Gk.), 85. 

-iug, 93, 128. 

Ink, 24. 

Innermost, 111, 
inter-, 162. 

-ion, 97. 

-ioui-, 97. 

l s, 142, 

-ise, 167. 

-ish (adj. suffix), 117. 
-ish (vb. suffix), 16(>, 
Island, 37. 

-ism, 101. 

-ist, 101. 

l t, its. 103, 104, 105. 
-ite, 119. 

-ity, 97. 

-ive, 119, 

-ize, 167. 

Jot, 25. 

Journal, 62. 

Jury, 99. 

-k (verb suffix), 164. 
Eerchicf, 89. 

Kernel, 94. 

Kin, 38. 

-kin, 93. 

-land, 87. - 
Kindred, 58. 
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Eine, 75. 

Ivins’-, 05. 

EiUon, 97. 

Knee, 42. 

Know, 42, 

Knowledge, 92, 

Lammas. .57. 

Lark, 97. 

Latter. 112. 

Lay, 153. 

4e, 93, 07. 

-le (vb. suffix), 15-4. 
Least, 113. 

Legal, <)2. 

Less, 113. 

Lesson, 62. 

-let, 97. 

Let, 137. 

Lie, 42, 45. 

-lifter, 43. 

-like, 116. 

-ling, 93. 

■ling (aclv. suffix), IGS. 
LiTeliliood, 91. 

-logy, 101. 

-long. 168. 

Loud, 42. 

Loyal, 62. 

-ly, 116, 166. 

-m (superlative.?), 110. 
-m (verbs), 141. 

Made, 140. 

Major, 62. 

-man, S7. 

Mandrake, 90. 
Mankind, 87. 
Mai'clnoncss, 83. 
Master, 61. 

Maildlffi, ’25. 

Maugre, 66. 

May, 143. 

Slayor, 62, 

MtC 103, 104, 10.5. 
Mead, 95. 

-meal, 168. 

Megrima, 163. 

Men, 76. 


-men, -ment, 100. 
raeti-, 164. 

Mickle, 113. 

Mile, 21. 

Million, 115. 

Mine, 103. 

Minstei', 23. 
mis-, 158, 163. 
Mistress, 83. 

Mitten, 97. 

Moncfiiy, 81. 
Mongrel. 94, 

Monk, 23. 

More, 113. 

-most, 110. 

Most, 113. 

Much, 113. 

Must, 145. 

My, 103. 

Naught, 169. 

Near, 112. 

Need, 146. 

Neglect, 162. 
Neighbour, 89. 
Neither, 116. 

-ness, 93. 

Next, 113. 

Newt, 58. 
Nightingale, 89. 
Niue, 114. 

Nonce, 58. 

Nor, 174. 

Nostril, 89, 

Not, 169. 

Noun, 71. 

Number, 66, 

Nurse, 85. 

ob-, obs-, 162. 

-ock, 93. 

Odds and ends, 100. 
Of. 170. 

Off, 170, 

Offal, 67. 

Offer, 64. 

-ola, 97. 

-on, 97. 

Once, 167. 


One, IM. 

-oon, 97. 

Open. ITj-i. 

-or, li7. 

Or, 1T4-, 
or-, 158. 

Orcliard, 89. 

.-ory,'97. , 

-OHO, 119. 

Osieiitations, 1G2. 

0.«tier, 65. 

-ot, 97. 

Out^hl, l-io. ‘ 

-our, 97. 

Our, ours, 103, 10-i, 105. 
-ous, 119. 

Over, 171. 

Owe, 145. 

Own, L54. 

0x611,76. 

Palsy, 62, 
pan-, panto-, IG-i. 
Paper, 28. 
para-, 164. 

Paralysis, 62. 

Parlour, 100. 

Parson, 1G2, 

Past, 172. 

Pauper, 62. 

Pea, 21, 76, 

Penance, 62. 

Penitence, 62. 

Penny, 95. 
per-, 162. 
peri-, 164. 

Phantom, 36. 
Plienoinenon, 36. 
Pickaxe, 90. 
rile:rim, 119, 
rhtee, 23. 

Plaintive, 121. 

Plate, 2:t. 

Poison, 62; . 

Pontiff, 121. 

Poor, 62. 
por-, 162, 

Pork, 16. 

PosthumouB, 36. 


Potent, 63. 

Potion, 62. 
Potsherd, S8. 
pr£e-,lG2.: 

Priest, 23. 

Prison, 162. 
pro* (Lat.), 162, 
pro- (Gk.), 164. 
Proper, 71. 

Public, 101. 
Puissant, 63. 

Eandom, 91. 
Eansom, 63. 

Raw, 42. 
re-, red", 162. 
Receipt, 36. 

Recipe, 36. 

Regal, 62, 

Render, 162. 

-ric, 92. 

Riches, 78. 

Riddle, 94. 

Riding, 95. 
Righteous, 116. 
Rinse, 155. 

Round, 61. 

Royal, 62. 

-s (adv.), 167. 
Saturday, 81. 
Savage, 99. 

S.ave, 172. 

Saviour, 98. 
Scandal, 23. 

-scape, 92. 

Scent, 36. 

Scholar, 98. 

Scion, 37. 
se-,162. ' 

-se (vb. suffix), 164 
Second, 116. 

Seed, 96. 

Seldom. 91, 167. 
Self, -sellV 106. 
Semblance, 66. 
semi-, 162. 
Sempstress, 83. 

I Set, 153. 
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Keven, 43, 114. 
SImft 93. 

Sliall,’ 14.3. 
SiiaiTiefaced, 11(3. 
She, 103. 

Bhfjcp, 76. 
Sheriff, 121, 
Shilling, 93. 

-ship, 92. 

Shrift, 95. 

Sight, 95. 

Simony, 25. 
Sirloin, 102. 

Six. 114. 

-ski 20, 
vSlander, 23. 

Slip. 43. 

Sloth, 95. 
Slumber, 58. 
Sodden, 135. 

Sold, 141. 
Somersault, 89, 
-son, 20, 
Songstress, 83. 
Sovereign, 37. 

, Space, (56. 

'Spend, 21, 
Spindle, 58. 
Spinster, 84. - 
Spital, 62. 

Spouse, 66. 

Squire, 66, 98. 
Steeple, 94. 

-star, 84. 

Sterling, 96, 
Steward, 89. 

Stile, 94. 

Stirrup, 90. 
Strange, 66. 
Street, 21, 
Strength. 93. 
Story, 62. 
Stupendous, 60. 
sub., 162. 

Such, 115. 
Summons, 78. 
Sunday, 81. 
super-, 1G2. 

Sure, 81. 


Surface, 63, 1G2. 

: Surgeon, 23. 

Sweep, 153. 

Swine, 76. 

Sycophant 36, 
syn-, 164. 

Taught, 141. 
i Ten, 42, 44, 114. 

Tender, 66. 

1 Teutonic, 2. 

-th, 9.3, 117. 

That, 41, 44, 105, 

The (adv.), 168. 

Thee, 10.3, 104, 105. 

Their, theirs, 103, 104, 105. 
Thera, 103, 105. 

Then, 168. 

Thence, 168. 

-ther, 117. 

There, 168. 

Thirabie, 94 
Thine, 103, 

Third, 118. 

Thirteen, 115. 

This, these, 105. 

Thither, 168. 

Thorp, 43, 45, 

Those, 105. 

Thou, 41, 44. 

Thou.saud 115. 

Three, 38, 114. 

Thrice, 167, 

Thrust, 137. , 

Thumb, 58. 

Thunder, 58, 

Thursday, 81. 

-thwaite, 20. 

Thy, 103. 

Till, 1'70. 

-tion, 97. 
to-, 158. 

-ton, 19. ^ 

Tooth, 41, 44. 

-tour, 97. 

&a-, 163. 
trans-, 163. 

Treason, 63. 
il'remendous, 60. 
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, Wedlock, 92. 
Wednesday. 81.' 
Welkin, 90.‘ 

Were, 142. 

What, 42, 44, 106, 
When, 168. 
Whence, 168. 
Where, 168. 
Which, 106. 
Whilom, 167. 
Whilst, 167. 
Whither, 168. 
Who, whom, 106. 
Why, 167. 

-wich, 19. 

-wick, 20. 
Widower, 93. 
-wife, 87. 

Will, 143. 

-wise, 168. 
Witenagemote, 81, 
with-, 158. 
Woman, 67 
Women, 76. 

Work, 42. 
Wormwood, 90. 
Worse, 113. 
Worship, 92. 
Worst, 113. 

Wot, 41, 44. 
-wright, 87. 
Wrought, 140. 


Trespass, IGS. 
Tribe, 43. 

“trix, 85. 

Troth, 95. 
Trouble, 63. 

-tude, 97. 
Tuesday, 81. 
Twain, 115. 
Twelve, 114. 
Twenty, 115. 
Twice, 167. 

Two, 41, 114. 

-ty, 97, 

Tyrant, 66, 

un-. 158. 

, Uncle, 16. 

Under, 171. 
Until, 171. 

Unto, 171, 

-ure, 97. 

Us, 103, 104, 105. 
Utter, 111. 

Vanguard, 68. 
Veal, 16, 

Viands, 99. 
vice-, 163, 
Victuals, 37. 
Viscount, 163, 
Vixen, 84, 

Vowel, 63. 

Walnut, 90. 
Wanton, 160, 
-ward, 116. 
-wards, 168. 
Warfare, 87. 
Was, 142, 
Wassail, 90. 
-ways, 168. 
Webster, 84, 
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CHAFrEU I. 

L Fame tlie present languages of the Biatish Isles, and 
also any others that -were formerly spoken within them. 

2. Express, in tabular form, the relationship of English 
to the other European languages. 

3. What languages had already been spoken in this island 
or were being spoken when the Anglo-Saxon Conquest took 
place ? Were they in any way akin to the dialects spoken 
by the Angles and the Saxons ? 

4. Show, by a table, the I’elationship of Anglo-Saxon 

and Modern English to the other Teutonic language of 
Europe. “ 

5. Explain carefully the following tei’ms : — philology^ 
Aryan, Anglo-Saxon, Indo-European, Teutonio, Semitio, 
Romance, High German. 

6. Explain carefully the following terms : — Scandinavian, 
Oeltio, Classical, synthetic, analytic. Low German, Gothic, 
Erse. 

7. What European languages are most closely related 
to English ? Give reasons for your answer. 

8. Why is our language called “English’* rather than 
“ West-Saxon ” or “ Mercian ” 1 

9. Give a table of the Indo-European family of 
languages. 

10. Give a detailed table of the Teutonic group of 
languages. 
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11. Into wliat periodiiJ may the English language ho 
clivitled with regal’d to inflexional changes ? 

12. Enghsh is now an mudyOo language. What do you 
understand by this ? 

13. Explain, with illusti’ations, the difference hotwoon 
a synthetic and an analytic language. 

14. What do yon understand by “ the levelling of in' 
flexions ” % How was this levelling brought about ? 

15. Pistinguish between Old English, Middle English, 
and Modern English. 

IG. Estimate the effect of the Scandinavian invasions 
upon our language. 

17. In which parts of England was flexional decay most 
rapid? Endeavour to account for your facts. 

IS, Explain, with illusti'ations, the effect of the Norman 
Conquest upon our flexional system. 


OHAPTEE III. 

19. What do you know of the origins of the English 
language ? 

20. Explain, as carefully as you can, how our language 
comes to contain so many words of Latin descent. Mention 
some that we might very well do without, or might well 
have done without. 

21. Erom what other sources besides Latin have we 
borrowed words 1 Show that our vocabulary is constantly 
being enlarged. 

22. On what occasions, and in what ways, have Classical 
and Komance words entei'cd the English language ? 

23. Mention six words that English has borrowed 
from other Teutonic languages, twelve borrowed from the 
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Bomance laiigiiages, and twelve from any non-Aryan 
languages. 

24. SliOTv how the langiiages of the Celts, the Romans, 
tl'ie Danes, and the Normans have, at different times, 
affected the English tongue. 

25. Show how, at different times, foreign words Iiave 
hecome part of the English tongue. What is meant hy an 
acclimatiiied foreign word in Englisli? 

26. Briefly show how largely English has borrowed 
words from other languages. Do you consider this an 
advantage or a disadvantage ? 

27. Give as large a list as you can of tlic Classical words 
which found thoir way into our language before tho 
Norman Conquest, and point out how they wei'e probably 
introduced. 

28. Mention ten words which have come to us from the 
Italian, fx’om the Dutch, yive from the Hebrew, and Ipm- 
from the modern French. 

29. Mention ten words which have come to us from 
Asiatic languages, Jive from the Scandinavian, and ^vq 
each from Hebrew and from modern German. ^ 

30. Whence have we obtained the following words, and 
at what period in our lustory : — million, veal, yacht, hayonef, 
del/, odd, waltz, hajitize, ielephxtne, hoycott 1 

31. Whence have we obtained the following words, and 
at what period in our history: — galvamize, alphahet, boom) 
Gamhnd/je, cowl, husting, differ, barbavons, hiss, coffee % 

32. Whence have we obtained the following words, and 
at what period in our history : — locomotive, liege, biish, 
zareba, caudle, forlorn-hope, poodle, stevedore, macaroni ? 

, .33. Whence have we obtained the following words, and 

at what period in our history : — blame, Thmnes, chv.tnee, 
sabbath, admiral, cheroot, gypsy, pemmican, hurricane, polka% 

34. Whence have ive obtained the following words, and 
' at wlnat period in our history : — car, glen, amen, floe, hoist, 
ptsychology, father, are, was, sherry % 
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35. Divide tbo words of Latin origin in English into 
classes according to the periods at which they have been 
adopted, and give three examples of each class. 

36. Discuss fully the Greek element in Englislu 

37. Give an account, with dates, of tho introduction of 
the Latin element into the English language. W rite down 
any ten lines of English poetry, and underline the words 
of non-Teutonic origin. 

38. XJndei-line the non-Teutonic words in the following 
passage 

“ Underneatli this sable hearse 
Lies the subject o;E all verse ; 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

Death 1 Ere thou hast slain another, 

Learned, fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 

39. Underline the non-Teutonic words in the following 

passage ^ 

** Not once nor twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the road to glory ; 

He who walks it, only thirsting 

• For the right, and le.ai'n3 to deaden 

^ove of seif, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glos.sy purples that outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses, ” , 

40. Underline the non-Teutonic words in the following 
passage; — 

“ My good blade c.-uwes the casciuo of men ; 

My tough lance thrnsteth sure 5 
My faith is as the fiaith of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 

41. Underline the non-Teutonic words in the following 
. passage - 

Like a toad within a stone 

Seated while time crumbles on 

Ever since when at the first 

For man’s transgression earth was cursed.” 

42. Underline the non-Teutonic words in the following 
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“Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 

43. Underline the non-Teutonic words in the following 
passage ; — 

“ Some murrmir when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one dark spot of cloud appear 
In their great heaven of blue.” 

44. Mention ten words that have come into onr languiige 
during the last fifty years, 

45. How do we find names for such things as new 
games, new inventions, new political or social ideas ? Gi\ e 
instances. 

46. State what you know of the history of every word in 
the present question, noting any peculiarities in the form or 
significance of each. 

47. On what grounds is English said to be a Teutonic 
language? 

48. Why is our language called Englisli? Do 'you 

consider the name an appropriate one? ® 

49. Point out any classes of English words which are 
purely Teutonic, 
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60. Whence have we received the lotiei's of our alphuhob 1 
Arrange them according to their sound. 

51, Exemplify the facts that in English the same letter 
represents different sounds, and^ that different letter's 
I'epresent the same sound. Is there any remedy for such 
confusion? 

52. Classify the sounds of the English language, and 
show in what way they are represented by the letters of 
qur alphabet. 
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53. How many sounds lias the sjmihol a in Englisl) ? 
i\lso, in what othei* ways can tho vowel sound heard in 
/icsfe he expressed? 

5-1-, Show how frequently in English tlio pronunciation 
of a, word docs not correspond with its orthography. How 
W'ould you account for such discrepancies ? 

55. Define and explain the terms vowel, aece/t/i, 

tjuUiwal, sihilanl. What two cliflbrent pronunciations 1ms 
tho comhination How many has tho combination 
otigh’i 

5G. Give as good an account as you can of the letter a 
and its various sounds in English, with examples. How” 
doe.s it coma to have so many various sounds ? 

57. What other permissible spellings are there current of 
these wox’ds ; — vnJlQctkni, p'or/ramme, vkyme, era, medmval ? 
What is to be said for or against them ? 

58. Enumerate and account for the chief anomalies of 
modern English spelling. 

59. Give examples of : — 

{a) a single leitor standing for a double sound ; 

{If) a letter standing for two or more difforonfe 
sounds; 

(c) two or more letters standing for a single soxind ; 

{d) different letters reprosentmg tho same sound. 

60. Enumerate, with examples, tho different sounds 
represented hy the letter e. What is tho uso of a final e 
mute, in such words as mine, dive ? 

61. Explain, as clearly as possible, the diffci'onco botwoon 
soft (voiced) and hard (voiceless) consonants. When is the 
letter »' trilled in English ? 

62. W^hat letters, formerly in use, have disappeared from 
oxir alphabet ? Which of them do you think wo ought to 
have kept 1 

63. In what respect is our alph.abet unecjual to its work ? 
How would you propose to remedy matters ? 
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64. What are the requirements of a perfect alphabet? 
Briefly criticize our own from this point of view. 

65, What do you understand by the term obscure votoel ? 

GG. What is meant by a letter ? Give 'some account of 
the letter c and its uses. What various sounds are repre- 
sented in English by the letter «« ? 

G7, What is meant by the orejam of speceA? How would 
3'Oix define a vowel 1 How many more vowel sounds are 
there in English than vowel symbols ? 

G8. Comment on the spelling of the following words : — 
fnmtispiecB, craj/flshf fmicy, 2)hmitom, hwidvioorh^ livelihood, 
^MstJmmoiis, victuals^ 

69. Comment on the spelling of the following words : — 
debt, island, isle, eyry, honour, scent, scythe, esquire. 

70. Comment on the spelling of the following words; — 
landscape, ihrmder, haioJc, newt, apo'on, yosjyel, tyrant, Norfolk. 

71. Which letters do you consider redundant in our 
alphabet? In what other ways can we represent the 
sounds of ch, j, c, and x ? 


CHAPTER V. 

72. Give some account of what is known as Grimm’s Law. 

73. State Grimm’s Law, and give some illustrations of , it. 

74. Give the cognate in Classical language of a Teutonic 
initial aspirate, and explain how it is that there is here an 
appa'x’ent exception to Grimm’s Law. 

75. Why is Grimm's Law so called? State briefly on 
what facts the law is based. 

76. Give a mnemonic for Gi'imm’s Law. Point out any 
weak points in the ordinary statement of Grimm’s Law. 

77. Give the Classical cognates of the following words, 
and show bow yoxi ari’ive at them ; — brother, daughter, fell 
{skin), beech, door, ten. 
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78. Give tlie Classical cognates of tiie following words, 
and sliow liow you arrive at them ; — nail, slip, wit, 
tame, fm'e, 

79. Give the 01as.sical cognates of the followiiig words, 
and show how you aiTivo at them /de, fieal, hound, child, 
hiov), time,. 

80. How do you account for the t in German Yalar'l 
What should it bo according to Grimm's Low ? 

81. Point out tho difference in time between the first and 
second sound-shiftings. 

82. Distinguish between cognate and derived words. 
Fully explain, with examples, tho terra cognate. 

83. In which series of consonantal sounds is Grimm’s 
Law most consistently carried out ? Oaxi it be said to be 
carried out at all in the otlier series? 


CHAPTER YI. 

84. Define a vool, an Idnglish root. What are hybrids ? 

hfentibn any hybrids that are generally recognixod as good 
English. • , . 

85. How is it that hybrids are so frequently mot with in 
English? Illustrate your answer hy examples. 

86. Distinguish between cogtiate and derived, as fipplied 
to words. Mention some words cognate with bear (verb), 
and some derived from it. 

87. What do you understand by the term Umla/ui ? How 
is it caused? Giveexampl.es.. 

88. How would you attempt to find tho root of an 
ordinary English woi*d, e.g., comprehension "I Give., a few 
illustrative examples, 

89. Distinguish between root and stem in English. Are 
they ever identical ? 

90. Explain the teiuns G^£B. Illustrate their 

use in word-formation. 
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91, Wliat do you understand by Ablaut (gradation) ? 
Wliere do we find the best examples of it ? 

92. State briefly, with examples, how from a few roots 
many words are built up. Give the roots of the following 
words ; — sUiiionary, reduction^ ilUmiination. 


CHAPTEll VII. 


93. Explain what is meant by: — metathesis^ aplmresis^ 
sy^icopsy prosthesis. 

94. Explain the terms : — inflexion^ assimilation^ etymology.^ 
phomties, acckleme. 

95. Account for the facts that : — 

(1) The s in roads and robes is sounded as 5 ; ; 

(2) The d in hoped, and missed is sounded as ^ ; 

(3) The p in (Jampbell and miphoard is not sounded at 


96. Point out the changes or additions that have hahen 
place in the letters in the following words : — gossip, mirdber, 
esquire, master, and cite other words in illustration. 

97. Point out the letter changes or additions of letters 
that have taken place in the following words: — amidst, 
kindred, bathe, knives, thimble, sugar, whence, loud. 

98. Comment on the form of the words rain, fowl, sail, 
adder, apron, umpire, nickname, newt. 


CHAPTEP VIII, 


99. How and when did we acquire the Poinanee words 
which are to bo found in our language? 

100. Give half-a-dozen examples of Erench words and 
^)hrases that have come into our language during recent 
years. Do jmu consider their adoption an advantage oi' 
a disadvantage ? 
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101. “There are two distinct classes of Romance wonls 
in. our language; (1) those of learned formal, ion ; (2) 
those of popular origin.” Explain briefly tho moaning of 
this. 

102. Why is it that the surviving forms of Romanco 
words aro usually shorter than the o.rigiu.al Latin ones? 
Give a few illustrative examples. 

103. Mention some ton Latin woixls that appear in 
English in two forms, one derived direcjtly, the other in- 
directly. Give both English forms as well as the Latin 
one. What are such pairs of words called ? 

Trace the following Romance words to their original ^ 
forms, and account for the changes that have taken place : — 

104. Sure^ frail, trovhh, story, wipalimt, count, 

allow. ' 

105. OslUr, diav>i07id, st^miye, esiaie, cstahlish, Imol, 
chainhPT, e^wy, 

106. Season, k'oason, ratisom, iiiaw/rc, essay, chaltd, spouse. 

I'OT. State, with illustrations, anything you know about 
the effects -of accent in English, 

108. “In the passage of words from Latin to English 
(usually through Erench) the accented syllablo survi^uis, 
the following unaccented ones disappear or are reduced to 
e mute.” Illustrate this by means of examples, 


CHAPTER IX. 

109. -How are words grouped with reference to their 
grammatical usage? In which gi’oup or groups do you 
place thmi, hut, divine, smyle, tlmt, whih ? 

110. Define the several parts of speech. 

'ill. Give) the arguments for and against the rceognition_ 
of tho English article as a distinct part of speech. Define a 
part of speech. 
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112. Define the term, grammar. What is meant i^y 
calling a mode of expression ungrcmimatical ? 

113. Define inflexion, and account for its partial disappear- 
ance from onr language. 

114. Wfiat parts of speech in, English have to some 
extent retained their inflexions? Endeavour to explain 
your facts. 

113. Define the terms accidenGe, syntax, subject, irredicate, 
sentenGG. Why is a sentence spoken of as tliG unit of 
speccM , 

116. How ai’e sentences classed ? Illustrate your answer 
■' by examples. 

117. Define the terms transitive and intransitive as 
applied to verbs. Derive these terms. 


CHAPTER X. 

118. Defi lie the term Into what edasses are nouns 

divided ? Give definitions and illustrations in each case. 

119. What English nouns have no change of form, either 
in the singular or in the plural number? Account for 

■this.' , 

120. De.scribe, giving examples, the various ways of dis- 
tinguishing the pltfral number of English nouns by suflix. 

121. Show that the addition of the phiral sign s al- 
together alters the meaning of many English words. 

122. Write down the plural of galloios, topaz, solo, echo, 
2 /ary. Mention some woi'd in whose plural form there i.s 
•s'liriety of usage, aird some that have been wrongly taken 

* for plurals, though really singular. 

I 123. How would you describe the number of the following 
woi'ds : — alms, banns, heronries, optics, poulVry, pride, salmon, 

* scissors, sheep, sixp)cnces, thanks, wheat ? 

^ 124, Give a list of double plimals of English nouns, in 
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whicli one form has the colUcf/ive idea and the other tJie 
disirihitivB idea, 

125. Dosox'ibe carefully the different ways of forming the 
plural of nouns in English, stating what yon Icnow of the 
history of each. 

126. Arc the following words atnctly of tho singular 
or the plural number ; — eaves, tidings, ahns, news, riches, 
means% Are there any words that have only a singular 
form, and any that have only a plural form ? 

127. Discu.ss the plural form children. Write down six 
nouns that have no special form, to express plurality. Is it 
correct to speak of “ a two-foot rule ” ? 

128. Mention any English nouns which Ihrm their plurals 
by processes generally obsolete. Which of the following 
are genuine plurals, and how do you account for the forms 
which are not such ; — alms, summons, banns, costs, sessions, 
tveeih, dice % 

129. Discuss each of these plural forms: — haves, oxen, 
him, men, brethren', also the forms 'news, pains, riches, 
eave^ ' ' 

130. Explain how it is that s has become practically tho 
only suffix used to form tho plural of nouns. Do you think 
that any foreign influence is traceable here ? 

131. Explain clearly why roof and brief f ake simply s in 
the plural, while calf and leaf change the*/ into ves, 

132. What is the rule for tho formation of the plural of 
nouns ending in y ? Give the plural forms of ladij, chimney, 
Nancy, soliloqitAj. 

133. Give examples of mutation plivrak and plux-als in en 
that are still in use. Mention any plurals in en that occur in 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, but are now obsolete. 

134. Write brief notes on the following plural forms : — 
him, brethren, children, women. 

136. Give ten examples of foreign words which retain 
their original plural forms. 
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136. Diistinguisli between the two plurals of i-tulesSf 
formitla, fungus, cherioh, genius, 

137. ’Which of the following do you consider to be 
genuine plurals : — ame^ids, riches, alms, means, hanns, eaves, 
politics, simimonsl 

138. Give niles for forming the plurals of compound 
nouns. Give the plurals of the following words, with com- 
ments whei’o you think fit : — spoonful, Lord Ohancellor, 
faveioell, heir-ap>parent, mother-in-law, timilcey, 

139. Give the plurals of the following compound nouns, 
adding any comment you think fit : — Good Templar, holier- 
on, Lord-Lieutenant, Commander -in-GMef, Judge Advocate 
General, court-rmriial, Will-o'-the-wisp, lady's-maid. 

Give the plurals of the following nouns, adding such com- 
ment as you think necessaiy 

140. Euclid, pain, ember, breech, rhinoceros, monsieur, Mr,, 
wage, Miss Brown, copper, compass, draught, beef, chap, scale, 
light, shot, ground. 

141. Bookseller, good, spectacle, water, hippopotamus, crisis, 
radius, seraph, vortex, lee. 

142. Die, hose, cow, st^'atum, flag-lieutenant, iron, attorney- 
general, arm, beau, focus. 

143. “What is meant by the case of a noun? How did 
the'word come to be used in such a sense ? 

144. Trace, with illustrations, the decline of inflexion in 
English. 

145. Explain clearly the method of forming the possessive 
case in English. 

14G. Discuss these phrases: — next Lady-day, for con- 
sci&ncd sake, a friend of mine, the Emperor of Germany's 
accession, the Queenh rebels, for John his sake. 

147. Form the possessive case of the following: — boys, 
‘ princess, princesses, Wednesday, St, James, Mr. Jones, feel, 
child. 
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WrS. In what various ways can difleronco of sex be 
denoted by English nouns? * Explain the foians widower, 
mistress, gander, bridegroom. 

149. Make a list of tho diffoTcnt ways of expressing 
gender in English nouns, adding a few notes on the history 
of each. 

150. Explain tho following words : — looman, lady, vixen, 
sempstress, loidoioer, drake. 

151. What is meant by gender in grammar % Enumerate 
the various ways of indicating gevider in English. Comment 
on the forms : — songster, tapster, lie-goat, punster, songstress. 

152. Comment on the following forms ; — marchioness, 
miss, heroine, landgravine, abbess, goddess, nurse, testatrix, 
infanta, sow. 

153. Give the feminine forms of the following : — het^o, 
bachelor, earl, monk, nephew, lord, lad, bull, stag, miller. Add 
any comments you tliink fit. 

154. Give ten instances in which distinction of sex is 
denoted by words of quite separate origin, and explain in 

. some, at least, of them why it is so. 

155. What do you understand by the expressions:— 
muter gender, common gender ? To what extent may gender 
be said to exist in English grammar ? 

156. Enumerate the chief ways of forming compound 
nouns in English. Give ten examples, 

157. Comment briefly on the following compound nouns : 
-—lie-goat, passer-by, spendthrift, icitclicraft, handicraft, 
handiioorJc, mankind, housewife, potsherd, nickname. 

158. Comment briefly on the formation of the following 

words : — Gaelic, han-djog, bridal, gospel, nostril, orchard, barn, 
harbour. • 

159. Comment briefly on the formation of the following 
words; — steward, lady, hunzy, brimstone, stirrup, kmvmas, 
tadpole, neighhom*. 

160. Comment briefly on the formation of the following 
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words : — looxl, forimght, shamefaced, haQulkerchief, constaUe, 
wighiingale, husland, ivalnut, 

161. Comment briefly on the formation of the following 
■words ; — good-lye, mandrake, pudcaxe, v^ormwood, toassail, 
froniis 2 mce, Imidscapa, tioilight, 

162. Give a list of the chief suffixes used, to form abstract 
nouns in English. 

163. What is the original meaning of the suffixes : ~dom, 
-hood, -ship ? Oom'ment on the forms Godltead, livelihood. 

164. What do you kno-w of the suffixes in the following 
words: — ’barley, toedlock, hemlock, hillock, haired, hishojmici 

165. Give a .list of the chief agent suffixes to be found in 
English nouns. Comment on the forms ; — maltster, spinster, 
rhymester, widower, sailor, 

166. Give a list of the chief diminutive suffixes in English, 
with examples. 

. 167. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns : — JBroioning, riding, width, gentleness, 
gentility, gosling, welkin, chicken% 

168. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns : — Jwathen, darling, tailor, chemist, singer, 
livelihood, husband, orchetrdi 

169. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns : — steward, butler, deemster, knowledge, 
maidenhood, firkin, faith, paddoek ? 

170. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns fishmonger, sklp)per, kindred, drake, damsel, 
fashion, venison, cabinet ? 

- 171. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns ; — sentiment, ticket, voyage, piassenger, danger, 
dosttre, civility, stevedore ? 

-» 172. What is the force of the suffix in each of the 
following nouns : — catechism, Jcusohite, agony, endurance, 
mgihemaiics, magistrate, circus, donkey % 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

173. How would you define a pronoun? And iiow 
classify the words so called ? 

174. Beeline the three personal pronounSj and comment 
on their history. 

175. Discuss the etymology and usage of mo, iJm^ my 
and mim, our and ours, tJieir and theirs, loho and tohat, 
lohy which, 

170. Kame the adjectival pronouns, discussing the 
etymology and usage of each. 

177. Notice any differences in usage between the relatives 
that, who, which. 

178. What do you understand by a pronoun? What by 

a reflexive pronoun ? Point out the inconsistency of saying 
I myself , YQ% he himself , 

179. Beeline the first and second personal pronouns; 
and discuss the variations in usage of them at different 
times. . 

180. Discuss the etymology and usage of the masculine 
possessive his ; and the neuter possessive its, 

181. Write a short histoi’y of the second pei'sonal 
pronoun. 

1 82. Trace, as fully as you can, the history of the inflexions 
of the third personal pronoun, singular and plural. 

183. Discuss the origin of the relative pronouns, and 
distinguish their use in modern English. What equivalents 
are there in English for the relative pronoun? Give 
illustrative sentences. 

184. Why is it that wo have only one form him, her, 
whom, for accusative and dative ? 

185. Discuss briefly, with regard to oi-igin, the forms^ 
she, its. What is meant by a re&xive pronoun ? 
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186. Give a list of the indefinite pronouns. What is a 
relative pronoun ? 

187. CMnment on the different usages of the word that. 
What do you understand hy the term possessive 2 >}'onoim f 


CHAPTEr. XIL 


188. Define an adjective. What kinds of adj(?cfcivcs admit 
of comparison? 

189. Give examples of adjectives used as nouns. Derive 
the term adjective. 

190. Explain, witli examples, the diffei*ent methods of 
comparing adjectives. 

191. Comment on the following forms ‘.—fiiriher, farther, 
rather, nearer, later, latter. 

192. What are our commonest adjectival suflixes '? What 
adjectives have -we eori’esponding to the nouns, parish, cat, 
horse, alms, cJmrch, bishop^ 

193. Discuss the adjectives i/o?den., Zu-jHir, French. 

Do they admit of comparison ? 

194. Explain the words '.—fourteen, twenty, Ridhig (as in 
Forth Riding), fortnight, farthing, do:.en, himdred, score, 
million, eleven. 

195. Discuss the forms aught, naught, mne,fov the 7ionce, 
willy nilly, each, sundry. 

19G. Compare dry, complete, old, unha^rpy, near, late, far. 
What kinds of adjectives do not admit of comparison ? 

, 197. Di ivhat various Avays has the comparative of adjec- 

tives been at any time formed in English ? Explain the forms 
elder, inferior, nwse, lesser. State which, if any, of them 
are comparatives according to present usage. 

198. Which of our numerals are non-Teutonio ? Con 
n^ent on the forms : — twain, deven, hundred, twenty. .t 
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2i(r 

199. Moution some of the chief Teutonic .suiH.ws used in 
forming adjectives. Oomiuent on the forms; — ri(jhlcov.s, 
either, heartless, godly. 

200. Comment on. the adjectival forms : — heloved, loving, 
hidden; hackward, forward, jroward, other, railwr, hrazeih. 

201. Comment on the adjectival forms: — dusty, second, 
third, childish, sensible, respectahh, crystalline, social. 

202. Comment on the adjectival foxmis : — jmulcnl, soiife, 
ircwcndous, captive, yellow, stupid, dissolute, 2 Jioii!rcsque, 
choleric. 

203. Point out the relics of any other method of forming 
the superlative than the addition of -est. 

204. Clive examples of donhle comparative and douhlo 
superlative forms, and of forms combining both signs. 

205. Comment on the forms : — inmost, uttermost, former, 
foremost, first, tqyiermost, furthermost. 


CHAPTER Xlll. 

206. Dellno a vei’b, Idovi' far are we justified in regard- 
ing the verb as tlie mo.st important of the parts of speech ? 

207. Distinguish between strong and weak verbs. On 
what principle are strong verbs classified 1 

208. Sliow that think, teach, unll, do not belong to the 
strong conjugation, in spite of their change of vowel, and 
state exactly what are the marks of the strong conjugation. 

209. Define infinitive, strong verb, iveak verb, 'present par- 
ticiple, verbal noun, auxiliary verb. 

210. Define, giving examples, tnunsHive verb, intransitive 
verb, impersonal verb, verb of i’ncomphte predication. 

211. To which conjugation do these vei'bs belong : — bring, 
■light, read, hang, beseech, go% 

^212. Show that the weak is our living conjugation. Why 
t called weak ? What other names fur it are suggested 'i 


QUESaiONS. 



213. What do you moan by conjugation? Explain briclLy 
the use of eacli of the different moods in English. 

214. Give instances of verbs that can be used both transi 
lively and intransitively j also of some that can be used both 
as complete pi-edicates and as incomplete ; also of some that 
can be used both as auxiliaries and as ordinary verbs. 

215. Mention some strong verbs in which the n of the 
past participle has dropped off ; .some in wdiich the preterite 
has come to be used as the past participle ; and some which 
have two forms of the preterite. 

316. Show from still familiar forms that melt^ 'nioiff, shave^ 
i'well, were once of the strong conjugation : and "write down 
the past participles of s/ioe, Hffht, zvork, hiU, s^nccl. 

217. Explain fully how the loss of inflexions is supplied in 
Engli.sh verbs. 

318. Explain the correct usage of shall and will. 

319. What part of speech is the infinitive? Distingiii,sh 
between the simple infinitive and the dative infinitive. 

220. Show how the present conjugation of shdl and will 
illustrates theii’ origin, and meutioii any pIuvasesOT deriva- 
tives in which the primary meaning of either appeai-s to 
sulwive. 

221, To which conjugation do the following verbs be- 
long -.—Jlff/it, teach, hide, do, flow, floe, Jly, tell, iolll 

223. How are weak verbs classified ? 

223. Distinguish betw’-een the infinitive and the gerund 
in modern Eiiglish ; and discuss the forms in in tho 
following sentence : — “ John and two fislmuj friend-s starti d 
oft' early tliis morning, with their fishing I’ods, to tho river ; 
yjxit fishing w^as had to-day, so they have come back empty- 
handed.” 

224. («) The hanging pictures. (&) Tho hanging of the 

pictures. Explain the difference between tho two words in 
italics. What i.s the original form of the .suffix -ing in tael;, 
case ? • 
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225. Discuss tlio following verl)iil forms in italics: — 
(a) How do you do 1 (&) I fZo you to wit, (c) Woe ■wo?-i/i 
the day. (d) He that hath ear.s to /tear, let him hear. 

226. Mention some strong verbs that have bocomo 
weak. Have any originally weak verbs ta,kcu strong 
forms? 

227. Account foi’ the following forms : — to/d, soiujJit, 
cauglti, could, must, loit, are, 'went, ought, hrigld. 

228. What do you understand by the expression strong- 
loea/i verb ? Discuss the forms, 7nust, could, should, durst. 

229. Explain the difference in usage between melted and 
molten, shaved and slmm, engraved and graven, mowed anck 
moton. 

230. How do you account for the marked differences in 
the forms of the verb to hel 

231. What traces of reduplication are there in the 
language ? Account for the I in coidd, 

232. Define iewse. Give examples of the following tense^; 

■ — present conti'ivuous, 2 )ast 2 '>erfect, imperfect, fuUtre ptsrfeet. 

233. Explain and account for the difference in accent 

between present (noun), (verb), cornpoimd (adj.), , 

compound freqtient {ad\.), frequent (verb). 

234. Cite six derived words with English, six with Latin, 
six with Greek, and six with .French suffixes. 

235. Give a list of the chief Teutonic verbal suffixes, and 
explain the force of each. 

2 36. Explain the force of the suffix in each of the 

’’'■nving verbs: — edify, ' gladden, glimtner, huslc, clas}), 

■’ punish, tremble. 

‘n the force of the prefix in each of tht*- 
' ’’ undo, besmear, abstract, coniradAct, icit/t- 

Si. iorce of the prefix in each of th«»- 

ledW /arise, wanton, disgust, survive, translate, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


2G3. Define a preposition, How are prepositions nsnaily 
classified ? 

264. Wby are prepositions so called ? Discuss the uso of 
in “ He went the house ” ; of of in “ The Island of 

Great Britain ” ; of by in " Do your duty by the irnivovsity,” 

265. Give the origin and meaning of : — save, but, helireeii,, 
noivnthsfanding, during. 

266. Give examples of the difiereut senses in w’hich by, to, 
loith, are used. 

267. How are prepositions formed ? Give examples of 
prepositions formed from nouns, adverbs, other prepositions. 

268. What are veihal prepositions? Give a list of them 
explaining fully their history and usage. 

260. Comment on the forms : — till, nj] near, over, ahoterd, 
beside, during, notivithsUindhig , save. 


CHAPTERS XVI. & XVII. 


270. What is a coiijunciion I- How are conjunctions 
usually classified ? 

271. What do you mean by subordinating conjunctions ? 
Bow are they classified ? Give an example of each class. 

272. Explain clearly the oilice of the conjunction in ' 
iiingnnge, and comment on the following forms : — ab 
a-duy, find, marry, hist, Iaiok-a~7missy, 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 

273. Point out any sis: grammatical eiTors that are 

common in ordinary colloqtiial speech. 

274. OoiToct or jiustify : — 

(a) “ It is mo.” 

(d) “ I intended to have written to you.” 

(c) “ Tlie people is one ; they h;)ve all ono 

language.” 

(d) “ And when they arose, o-arly in the m(uning, 

hohold they were ail dead corpses,” 

275. Correct or justify 

(a) “ I love you more than him.” 

(hj “ The wages of sin is death.” 

(c) “ I often lay down of a morning.” 

(d) “ Being very hungry, the hotel was a wolemno 

ref ngo to the party.” 

276. Oorwict or justify : — 

(a) “ 1 will bo drowned : nobody sliall help me.” 

“ Eugliind’ri Moditcrr.'i,nean power wa.s in 
danger.” 

(c) “They attacked Northumhei'land’a house, 

whom they put to deatln” 

(d) “ Have you heard of your .son’s robbery ? ” 

277. Correct or justify : — 

(a) “ When I got there, he imf} gam out of the 
house.” 

(5) “ He le,anod hi.s head on his hands, and in a 
moment was gone.” 

“ I s/icdl detain you no longer, but fmll point 
out the road to yo\i at once.” 

(d) “ For not to li.ave been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die,” 
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278. Correct or justify : — 

(а) “ The mob is cruel ; they are ignorant.” 

(б) “ A feeble, harsh, or obscure stylo are serious 

faults.” 

(c) Each of them were ready to die.” 

(rZ) “ Homer as well as Vergil were read,” 

279. Correct or justify : — 

(a) “ Full many a flower Ls born to blush unseen.” 
(/i) “ Oh ! I am the cook and the captain bold, 

And the mate of the N’ancy brig.” 

(e) ‘‘ He had lost his wife while he was Governor 
of Jamaica.” 

(d) “ You may do what you have done a century 

ago” 

280. Quote six examples of incorrect Engli.sh you have 
noticed in conversation, and point out the error in each case. 

281. Parse phase in “Please write clearly”; thanh in 
“ Thank you ” ; Uhe in “ If you like ” ; had in “ From bad 
to worse ” ; yov, in “ Get you gone.” 

282. Correct or justify ; — 

(a) “ I don’t like those sort of people.” 

\b) “ He aggravated me.” 

(c) “ Was It him ? ” 

283. Give a list of vei'b.s after which the infinitive should 
be used. 
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OTIAPTEK XIX. 


Analyse tluj .following, and parse the words in italics 
284. 

“ (f*oo<l unexpected, evil unforeseen, 

Appear hy tm-^ns, ns fortune sliifts tLo scene ; 
Some, praised aloft, come iuinbliny down aniain, 
Then fall so hard, they bound and rise again.” 



His toil is Ms delight, and to cuvipla 'm 
Of weariness would show as poorly in him 
As 'i/ a general should grieve for a wound 
Heccived upon his forehead, or his breast. 

After a glorious victory.” 

■ 2Sg.'.-' 

"Jilio aged man, ifZitfi coffers up his gold, 

Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful iita, 

And sear CO hath eyes his treasure to behold j 
Hut still like Tantalus he sits, 

And useless7/a?w the harvest of his wits, 

Having no other pleasure of his gain 
But torment, i/wi it cannot euro his pain.” 

■ '237. 

“Hloth makes all thing.s difficult, but industry all easy; and he 
that riseth late must trot all day, .and sluill scarce overtake his 
business at nnjht ; while laKincss travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him.” 

288 . 

“ Circles are prais’d, not that abound 
In largeness, but ih' exactly round ; 

So life we praise that does excel 
Hot in much time, but actiny well,” 


289 . 


Where lovGt reig'nsj cllsturbing jealousy 

Dotli call Mmself affliction’s sentinel, 

Give false alarms ; snggesteth mutiny, 

And, in a peaceful liour, doth cry Itill, Icill.’* 

290 . 

The bride kissed the goblet. The knight took it tip, 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

She looked down, to Mmh, and she looked up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft h.and ere her mother eimld bar ; 

‘ Now tread we a measure 1 ’ s.aid young Lochinvar.” 

291 . 

“ Though a soldier, in time of peace, is lilie a chimney in summer, 
yet what wise man would pluck down his chimney hetute his 
iilmanack tells him His the middle of June?” 

392 . 

“ Therefore at Pentecost, which brings 
The spring, clothed ZiZse a bride, 

When nestling buds unfold their wii.g3, 

And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 

Musing upon many things, 

I. sought the woodlands wide” 

293 . 

“ Pleasant it ims, when woods were green, 

And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some .sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs letween, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 

Alternate come and’go.” 

294 . 

“ There is not a man in the world, hut desires to be, or to he- thought 
to be, a wise man ; and yet if he considered how little he contributes 
himself thereunto, he might wonder Zi? /iVii’Z himself in any tolerable 
degree of understanding^ 

295 . 

“ Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 

How God hath hvmhletl the proud house which wrought His 
Church such woe.” 
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296 . 

“ JIamuj heard that the ca<Ti of one of his twelve tribes arlmhiis- 
tcrcd justice in an admirable manner, and pronounced decisions in 
a ntyte worthy of King Solomon himself, Kou-Akas determined to 
judge for himself HA' io the truth of the report.” 

297 . 

“ it was a timc/o?’i!m)',, 

the fatherless was born ! 

Give her wings she wv??/ /??/ 

<?/• she secs her infant iic; ’ 

.. 298 . 

“ T?/" man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whm mortal taste 
Brought dcai-h into the world, and all our woo 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
ns, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sint/, hcavenh/ muse ! ” 

299 

“ Tbammuz came next 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament bis fate, 

In am’rous ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Man purple to the sea, supposed, with blood 
Of Tbammuz yearly wounded." 

300 . 

“ So let it rest : and time will come 
When here the tender-liearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
As(mQoiih(ide2)arte(l," 

301 . 

“ JBeside, yon straggling fence that shirts the uwj, 

With hkmomed furze unprofitably gay, 

in his noisy mansion, Ad'i77e^7 7 y) ?w7c, 

Th(3 village master tamjht his little school.” 

302 . 

“ The way of fortune is like the milky way in the sky ; which is a 
meeting or knot of a number of small stars, not seen asunder, l,)Ut 
giving light together ; so are there a number of little and scarce 
discerned virtues, or ratliei' faculties and customs, that male men 
fortunate." 
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7?j that mme lioxir and hall, the fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, and lorote as if on sand 
The lingers of a man ; — a solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, and traced, them like a icand," 


' Three poets in three distant ages horn, 
Greece, Italy, rind England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty ; in hoili the last. 

The force of nature could no further go ,* 
To make a third she joined the other t^vvo.” 


To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the cast 
With first approach of light, we must he risen, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours.” 
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Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
IVith head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That spa?’J{Ung Mazed ; his other parts hesid 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood,” -» 


Then when he ,saio it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for mercy on Christ they call. 

He set fire to the barn and burned them all. 


Hear yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild 
There, where a few torn slmubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose, ” 


“You saw the greatest warrior of the ago — conqueror of Italjf, 
hvmhler of Germany, terror of the North, — you saw him account all 
Ms matchless victories ’poor compared with the triumph which you 
are now in a condition to win 1 ” 
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“ From every clime thi'y como 
To see thy Ijemty, unci to share thy joy. 

0 Bion ! .an assembly such as earth 

never f such as heaven stoops down to sec.’ 


Ho 1 rhili]), sciicl,.M’ chimtiji thy Mexican iiiBlol(3.% 

That Antvu’vj) monks may siny a mass for ihypoor spva nncii's souh. 


Love had ho found in huts wheiv 2>oor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been loooils and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


For swift txi cast and swift to west the ghastly war-Jlame spread.; 
H'igli on St. Mich-acl’s Mount it .shone ; it shone on Heaehy IToad, 
Far on the deep the Spaiii.ard saw, along each .southern shire, 
Cajie beyond cayw, in curllcss range, those ticinkUng points of jivo. 


‘ The castled crag of Drachonf els 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding llhino, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the hanks that bear the vino ; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine 
And scattered cities evownmy these, 

W7iose far white walls along thoin .shine, 
Have .stroAved a .scene which i should sec 
With double joy avid then loith me.” 


‘• If the government of any other country coniains an iT!.surrection- 
ary principle, as France did when she offered to aid the in.surrcction 
of her neighbours, ymir interference is voarmnted ; if the government 
of .another country contains the principle of universal empire, as 
France did, and promulgated, your interference is ju-stifiablc,” 
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“ Wi th thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow oi! annoyance 
Never came neai’ thee : 

Thm loi'est ; but ne’er hiew love’s sad satiety. 
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** He now prepared 

'fo sjieah ; whereat their doubled ranks they bsiwJ 
Prom wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he essayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, sueh as angels tooe}), hurst forth’’ 


CHAPTEIt XX. 


318. What do you understand by : — 7'Jiynie, rhyihn^ 
alliiamtion, met're, assoiiance ? Give examples in each 
^ase. 

319. Which spelling do you prefer, rhyme or r^me ? 
Give reasons for your preference. 

320. Give an account of three or four metres that you 
have met with in English j)oetry. What do you under 
stand by hlanlc verse 1 
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found cmiueutly useful.”— ./WfavUioMt,/ jf'iwcw. • 

“The evident care, the clearly eoiiijoiveil plan, the goiinino achclarship, and the 
general excellence of the produetinns in the aeries give them high claims to (’om- 
mandniion/'— Jill iicfitionnl j\eir/). 

“ This u.seful .serie.s of text-books,”— 

“Has done oxcidlent work in promoting higher education,”— J^ouL 
“It may justly bo said tliat any books piiblWiud. in thi.s .serie.s are afimireldy 
adaiited for t lie needs of the large class of students for whom lliey are intended.” 

— f. liitvii'W, ' H 


mii WNIVJiJlSrTY TUTOMIAL SESIES. 


Hatin aiib <Breeft (tIass(C0. 

{See also page 4.) 


'I'he editions of Latin and GREEK CLASSICS contained in the UNI- 
VERSITY TUTORIAL Seuiks are on the following plan:— 

A short IntroI) COTTON gives an account of the Author and liis 
chief works, the circumstances under which he wrote, and his style, 
dialect, and metre, where these call for notice. 

The Text is based on the latest and best editions, and is clear!)' 
printed in largo type. 

The distinctive fcfiture of the Notes is the omission of parallol 
passages and controversial discu.ssions of diiHcultics, and stress is 
laid on all the important points of gramrmir and suhjcct-inattcr. 
Information as to persons and places mentioned is groupixl togidlu'r 
in a Historical and G-EoaRAPiriCAL Index; hy this means th(^ 
expense of prociuing a Okssical Dictionary is rendered unnecessary. 

The standard of inohcicncy which the learner is assumed to posses.s 
varies in this series according as the classic dealt with is usually road 
hy beginners or by those who have already made considerable progress. 
A complete list is given overleaf. 

Vocabularies, arranged in order of the text and interleaved with 
writing paper, are 'issued, together with Test Papers, in the case of 
the classics more commonly read by beginners ; the price is Is. or (i:i 
•some instances) Is. 6d. A detailed list can be had on application. 


Caesar. — Gallic War, Book I. By A. H. Allcropt, M.A. Oxotj., and 
P. G. Plaistowe, M.A. Camb. Is. 6d. 

“A clearly printed text, a good introduction, an excellent set*of notes, and a 
historical and geographical index, make up a veiy good edition at a very sinall 
•gnoR," —Schoolmaster , 


Cicero.— De Amicitia and Be Senectute. By A. H. Allcroit', Jl.A. 
Oxon,, and W. P. Masom, M.A. Loud. Is. 6d. each. 

“The notes, although full, are simple .” — Ethieational Times. 


Horace. — Odes, Books I. — III. By A. H. Allcroi-t, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Is. 6d. each. 

“ Notes which leave no diflicnlty unexpL-xined.”— /ScAooL««.<it«’. 

“The Notes (on Book III.) arc full and good, and nothing mo 
demanded of them."— ./owrnai of Edticntion. 


1 well 1 


Livy.— Book I. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon., and W. P. Masom. 
M.A. Lond. Third Edition. 2s. (id. 


, “ The nofes are concise, dwelling much on grairanatical points and dealing with 

fpie.stions of history and archteology in a simple but interesting I'a.shioji.”— , 


Vergil.— Aeneid, Books I.— XII. By A. H. Alldroi-t, M.A. Oxon., 
ai3si.sted by W. P. Masom, M.A, Lond., and others. I.h. Od. eiich. , 

•Xenophon.— Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. Alloroit, M.A. 0.xon., 
and P. L. D. KiCllA liDSON, B.A. Lond; Is. (id, 

“The notes are all that could be desired.”— 
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4 TEE UmVEMSITT TUTO.RTAL EKRTES. 

BDUioits Of Xatiii asiO ©I’cck ainsfitc>3. 

(iMTilOnUCTlOW, 'riiXT, ANM> NoTH.S.) 

Books marked (■*') are in the press mid ( t ; in preparalUm. 


AiiScni'iiUS— Pomio, 3/0; Pro- 
iiiolhoiis, 2/6 ; Scptosa (Jontm 
Tlu.'l):id, 3/6. 

AULS’L'OI'IIA NEK--Raii!U5, 3/6. 

OAEffAU— (.-iallic War, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 
t4, 6, 6, (each) 1/6; GuLlic War, 
Bk. 1, Ch. 1-2'J, .1/6; Oallic 
War, JJIc. 7, 2/6 ; Giillie War, 
13k. 7, Oh. 1-68, 1/6; f lnvasioii 
of Erilaiu (LV. 20- V. 23), 2/6. 

OroEito— Afd AUicium, 131c. 4, 3/6 ; 
Be Aniicitia, 1/6 ; Bo Eiiiil)u.s, 
Bk. 1, 2/6 ; Bo Finibus, .Bk. 2, 
3/6 ; ■*Be Ulliciis, Bk. 3, 3/6 ; 
Pro Oluontio, 3/6; Pro .Miloiio, 
3/6; Pro Plancio, 2/6; Bo 
BoiiBctiite, In Calilinam I., 
Pro uArchia, Pro Balhu, Pro 
Marcello, (efj,ch Book) 1/6. 

Dl?MOSTliEiTj!)S— Audrolion, 4/6 ; 
Meidias, 5/0. 

EuiU ri l> i« - Alccstia, 3/6 ; Andro- 
ituiehe, 3/6; Bacchae, 3/6; 
tHoonha, 3/6; liippolytns, 3/6, 

IIUHODOi'CS— Bk. 3, 4/6 ; Bk. 6, 
2/6; Bk. S, 3/6. 

Homeu — I liad, Bk. 6, 1/6 ; Iliad, 
Bk. 24, 3/6 ; Odyssey, .I3ks. 0, 
10, 2/6 ; Odyssey*, Bk.s. 11, 12, 
2/6 ; Odyssey, Bks. 13, 14, 2/6; 
Odyssey, Bk. 17, 1/6. 

Hohace— E pistles, 3/0; Kpodc.s, 
1/6 ; Odes, 4/6 ; *Odcs and 
Epodcs, 4/6 ; Odes, (each Book) 


A detailed catalwjiw oj' the ahore 


Jo VENAE- Satires, 1, 3, 4, 3/6; 
Satires, S, 1.0, B!, 2/0; Satire!!, 
11, 13, 1-1, 3/6. 

Livy--Bk.s. 1, a, 21, (each) 2/0; 
Bks. 3, 6, 0 (each), 3/G ; Bk. 
21, Ch. 1-30, 1/G; .Bk. 22, Oh. 
1-51, 2/6. 

A' ni'os— Hannibal, Cato, Atlicus, 

1 / 0 . 

OVU)— Fasti, Bks. 3, 4, 2/6 ; 
Horoides, 1, 5, 12, 1/6 ; JMota- 
niorphoses, Bks. 11, 13, 14, 
(each) 1/6 ; Trislia, Bks. 1, 3, 
(each Book) 1/6. 

Plato— * Apology, flon, Laches, 
Phaedo, (eacii) 3/6. 

SAJJOUST—Oatilhic, 2/6. 

SorxiocLES— Ajax, 3/6 ; Antigone, 
2/6 ; Eleutra, 3/6. 

Tacitus — A nnals, Ek. l, 3/0; 
Annals, Bk. 2, 2/6 ; Histories, 
Bk. 1., 3/6. 

Teu'bnce — Adolphi, 3/6. 

TiiuoyiUDES— Bk. 7, 3/6. 

VEliaiL—Acneid, Books I.-XII., 
(cach)^ 1/6; Eclogues, 3/6; 
Georgies, Bks. 1, 2, 3/6. 

Xenoi’KON— A nabasis, Bk. 1, 1/6 ; 
Anabasis, Bk. 4, 3/6 ; Cyro, 
paeduia, Bk. 1, 3/6; llellenica- 
Bk. 3, 3/6; Jlcllonica, Bk. 4, 
3/6 ; Oeiiononiic.us, 4/6. 

appUmtiom ; ; .j 
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Xatin an& (Brcdj. 

UU/VMMAliS ANT) ilE/VTHilJlS. 

Tlie Tutorial Greek Header. Vof'.vmrhARniS. By A, Waugiu 

Youno, jM.jV. liund., Ui)hi Muiiiiliiol; in Ulassies, .'Vseistant lilx- 
iiminer at l.lio Ujiirersitj'' of London. St'eond Mifiuti. “is. Od. 

The Tutorial Greek Gramniar. [_ln pr.puruUun. 

IILfher Greek Header: A Course of 132 fetnuds ft-uin the Lost vrritor.-i, 
iu Throe I’urL'i, wilL uu aiiponilix i'ontiiiuiiii>- Uio Crook UTisooris 
sot at Jl.A. J^uhd. l.S77-ISi)7. 3.s. (kl. 

The Tutorial Latin Dictionary, By t\ G-. L'LtLSTon’io, ]),I..V. fjonil. 
and Ciinilf , t !;,id jri dald.-t in Cius-sios, lato Tollovr of Cinoons' 
CoUo.^'i!. C-:ijid,jrii]j;-o. Us. Gd. 

The Tutorial Latin Graannar. Hy B, J. IIavics, M.A. Land, and 
(Jamb., iunl \V, F, Masum, M.A. Loud. 2'Jt'n'd Edition. 3i?. Od. 

'• I’l'.'icticul e.xpt’rii'iin' in toiiehln^ anti thorough i'amiliarily with ilotoils .‘ire 
Iila.inly ruL'O'oii'.ahh! in tins now f.:ii,in Gniminiu'. Groat jviiii!, h.avs hoeu t/ihen m 
bring di-itiU' lly bot'oro the mind all lli iso main voiiils wiut.li are of fuudainuntal 
imir,.ri.inf.‘e and ivijuiie finii li.xturo in the moniovy. ”--JCtiiicoiioniil iYoHJ,?. 

“it i-s ai'enrate and full without being uverhiaded with detail, and varieties of 
tyno are msed with sueh elfurt a.s to minimise tlie work of the loarnor. Tested in 
reapeot of any of the CTueial points, it eoiaes well out of the ordeal.” — HcluHtbr.n/itcr. 

• The Tutorial Latin Grammar, Exercises and Test Questions on, By 
F, L. 1), lllCJr.vhDSON, B,A, Loud., and A, E. \V. ii^tXEh, 
LL.D., M.A., B.O,L. Is. Cd. * 

“Tliis will be found very useful by students preparing for UuTvorsity e.xamiu£i- 
tioiiii.'’ ~ fi'tidowmiter liecieia. 

The Preceptor.?’ Latin Course. [7 m Ike pr^ss. 

Latin Compo,sifcion and SYNT.tX. With ooiiious E.VMUCDfEa. By A. II. 
Al.l'.t'korr. M.A. C.xon., and J. II. KAi^DON, M.A. Loud, and 
Canib. .Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“Thi.s useful little book.”— ,/o«r?<rt/ of EduciUiou. 

"Slmplieily of stiitemoiit and anvil igoment: apt examplo.s ilhistratiiig each rule; 
eKCppiious to these inhoitly staled just at the jiropor place and time, ."U'e among .some 
of the .striking ehatii. teri.-dacs of this excellent booli.” — Sdiootuhi.dor. 

“The i.h'aniess and cotioisc aeeuraey of this hook thi-yughout are truly remurk- 
dbla.”^.Educalwi). 

Hisj'her Latin Composition. By A. U. ALhCliOET, M.A. \_In preparation. 
The Tutorial Latin Header. AVith VocAliLTLAKi". 2s. Cd. 

“iA .soundly priii.'tiail svork.”--6’«rtra'irt)j. 

Higher Latin Header. Kditi d Ly JI. J. Maidmv.nt, .M.A. Lund, and 
(J.xon., and T. li. iVlll.l..'^:. AL.A. 33. Gd. 

“.A woili which will be foiiuil generally useful by .sfiideiits. The notes are 
valuable.”---- iiV'.v/!ii/ii.s-t<0‘ i.'('ri(7)i;. 

“ Cold nils -cm- O' (id -, who li h.ivf- Is I'U selected from a wider field than 

ithat previously enpiured by similar uianuttla,” Orao'j/v/f^i! Vifii'/eio. 
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Utoiiian anfc (Breeh llJietoii. 

The Tutorial History of Eome. (To 14 A.D.) Hy A, 11. Au-OKOKr, 
M.A.(.)xfm.,aiiil\V. F.MasoMjM.A.LotuI, With Maps. 3a. Cd. 

‘Mt is ivxll and okwly wnltiin.’’— AViiSimhiy AVwiVit). 

A Longer History of Borne. In Five Voliimoa, each coutaining a 
CU^^^pllu• on the liitoratiiro of the I’eriod : — 

I. History of Borne, 287-302 H.C. : The HI, niggle fur Fnipire. 

Ily W. F. A1 .\som, M.A. Lond. 3a, Gd. 

II. History of Borne, 202-133 «.C.: Jionie under the 01ig’aiTh,s. 

By A. H. Allckofi’, M.A, Oxon., and W. F. IMasom, 
M.A. Lond. 3s. Gd. 

III. History of Borne, 133-78 B.C.! The Docliuo of the Oligarchy. 

By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. Gd. 

“ Tills volume liives a vigorous and carefully stiidied picture of lliu men and of 
the time." — Sjiccfutor. 

IV. History of Borne, 78-31 i$.c. : Tlio Making of the Miouarchy 

By A. H. AiackoI'T, M.A. Oxon. 3b. Gd, 

“Well and .aceurately written.” Po.s<. 

T. History of Borne, 31 K.C. to 86 A.i), ; The Farly Brineipate. 
By A. 11. Allokoit, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. IlAYDON, 
M\A. Gamh. and Lond. Second Edition. 3s, Gd. i 

“ Written in a clear and direut stylo. Its authors show a thorougli aoiiuaintauco 
ivilh tlreir ;iuthorities, and have also used the worltu of modern historians to good 
cft'oct.’^—rfow'wrt; of Education. 

History of Eome, 890-202 B.O. By W. F. Masom, M.A, Lond., and 
W. J. WOOPIIOUSE, M.A. Oxon. 4s. Gd. 

"A good apechuen of a well-told historical tivenM.\ti.'’-~Wvstminsft'r Jicvicte. 

A History of Greece. In Six Volumes, each containing a Ohaptor on 
the Literature of tho Period : — 

I. Early Grecian History. (To 495 n.c.) By A. 11. Atacuoi'T, 
IM.A. Oxon., and W, F. Masom, M.A. Lond, 3s. Gd, 

“Eor those w'ho TOpiiro a knowledge of the period no hotter hook could bo 
recomnu!nilctl.”---./iVK(,'«0'»H«/ Tiinint. 

IT. History of Greece, 495 to 431 u.C. ; Tho Making of Athens. 

By A. II. Ai.LOKOPI', M.A. Oxon. 3s. Gd, 

111. History of Greece, 431-404 B.O. : Tho Pulupunnosmu War. 

By A. II. Allcuovt, M.A. Oxon. 3s. Cd. 

TV. History of Greece, 404-362 ii.c. : Sparta and Thehes. By 
A. 11. Alloroft, M.A. Oxon. 3s. Gd. 

V. History of Greece, 871-323 B.C. ; The Deelinc of Hellas. 

By a, 11. AiLCiiiOFr, M.A. Oxon, 3s. Gd. 

VI. History of Sicily, 490-289 B.C. By A. 11. Al.i, croft, M.A. 

Oxon., and \V. F. MASOAf, M.A. Lond. 3 b. Gd, 

* We can hear high testimony to its msintii."~~Sehoolmusti‘r, i 


■nil! vmyiiJtisiTr TU'wiir.tL series. 


french. 


The Tutorial French Accidence. By FiUH est Weukluy, M'.A. LoiuL, 
oi' I'Vonch, UnhWily (lollcgc, Ntiltiis.'-ham, Wiik 
Mxk.ucisks, and a Clnipter on Eleniontary Syntax. Us. Gd. 

■■'5'lic (if 11 k‘ a* ( iilk'ix'e of lUe Krouch Lungiiase are .skilfullj exliibiled 

hi (.(trci'iilly l•lJIl(^llll^c('^ syiioptie Kectums.”— .AV/«!-af(on«/ JVews, 

•• A juo?ii' jiKiL-tifiil aiiit aUe i-ompilatioii.’’— iVific Opinion. 

The Tutcrial French Syntax, By Eukjsst WEEiCEny, M.A. Loud., 
iuul .-V. WvATT. 'iL.A. Loiiii. k Cumh. With Exereisos. Ss. Od. 
“It is a dciiidcilly irood book anil sliotild liave .a ready sale.” — (Guardian, 

“ \S'o(.‘!;li y has pi odticeil a dear, full, and eareful Grammar in the < 'ruUiviiil 

Kn-ncli Aoi iiioiU'U,’ and the eoiuiiiiniou volume of ‘Syntax,’ hy himself and Mr. 
Wyall, is worthy (hit .” — Sninrday Jlceitm. 

The Tutorial French Grammar. Containing* the Accideuee and the 
xS'yncrt.itin (Jno Vhduina. 4.s. Gd. 

The Preceptors’ French Course. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
Lontl. ‘is. 6d. 

French Prose Composition, By Ernest Weekiey, M.A. 3h. Gd. 

“ T'hu iirrangomciit i;. luidd, the iidos eloarly expressed, the suggo'dious ro.ir.y 
helpful, and the o.xauipk’.s curofully l Uo.'OU.”- 'L'dundional Timt:s. 

The Preceptors’ French Header. By Erne.st Weekrey, tM.A. Lund. 
NVith .Notes and Vocalmlary. Srcoiid Kdition. Is. (id. 

“ A very useful ilr.-l reader with good vocabulary and sensible notes.” — Soknvi- 

Freirch Prose Header. Edited hy S. Barlet, B. ea Sc., Examiner 
in French to the Collogo of I’receptors, and W. F. MASOAr, M.A. 
Ijond. With VoCABUbARY. I'kird Edition. ‘2.s. Gd. « 

" .Admirably i hosen extracts. They arc .so selected as to be thoroughly interesting 
and 111 the siiuie time thoroughly illu.-Ariitivo of all that is best in J»reuili literature.’’ 
—nr/iool Hoard Ohronklc. 

Advanced French Header; Uontaining pasaage.s in prose uud venso 
repre,sonl;ative oi all the modern Authors. Edited hy S. B.vreet, 
B. os Sc., Examiner in French to the Collcgo of Procoptors, and 
W. F. 'Masom, M.A. TiOiid. Scrond Edition. Us. Od. 

'•('hiiseii frciu a hirgc raiige of good modern atithors, the hook provides excellent 
practice ill ‘ Unceeus,' ” -St-hnolniador. 

Higher French Header. Edited by Ernest AVeEICLEV, M.A. S.s. Gd. 

" The pill, .'.age.; arc well chosen, intci-o.sting in thonmelvea, and represoulative of 
the best eonteiiiporary slyli.stri.”— ./oarjiii/ of Education. 


JEnglish Ibietoi'?. 


, The Intermediate Text-Book of English History: a Longer IJistuiy 
of .England. By C. B. FkarenSIT>E, hl.A, Oxon., and A. 
.roiiNSoN Evans, M.A. (lamh., B.A. Lend. WGlh Maji.'j & F!,ans, 
Vob. I., to {In prcpimUion^) Yoh. III., IGOU to 17M. Is. Gd, 
^ VOT„ H., lisr, to'lGOU. -Iri. Gd. A’^Ob. IV., 17M to 1«U7. L. Gd. 
“ The re.sult;a of oxteTisive rending seem to have been photographed upon a ymiiU 
plate, so that nothing of the cU’ect of the larger scene is lost.”--ArV’H(7i.-rA’ MonUihi. 
“it i.s lividy ; it i.s exiiet ; the style is vigorous and ha-s plenty of swing ; the facts 
4 are nnroorou.s, but well balaueed and admmihly arranged.”— fiVbfeufiioi, 


S ' THE UNIVERSITY TUTOMLIl SERIES. 



finglisb language anb literature. 

The Eijigliu'ft Laagnage : Us lli.story aitd I’.y \V. ii i,(nv, 

M..A. Lontl, Tti.SlUdlMilSTiON’.s. Eourth EihlM,n. iw. uil. 

(JoKTEjS'TS : -'I'lu! JiiduUDii id' KiiglLili Lu olln r IjUiigiui'Vrs- Sui'Vi'y 
of the (Jiiii.f Oliaiigf.': that liavi' lahoii placi' in il;' li'ingnag.'-- 
yoiim'S oi' our Voi-almkiry — 'J'ho iuui (ht: Mmnuts of 

Englisli— th-Iiniii’M Law — (L'ail.-diwii oinl A'nlaiinn 'rran.s- 

posilion, A.siiimilutiu!i, Addiiion iuni Di.i.-ijjjiriii'a.n'T .d' S(ainiis in 
Lnglisii — .Iiilrorluetory Itoiuark.s uii Urainai.ar- •'i'iio rarts of 
Bpeoch, etc. — S_yntax — l\av.iiig' and Anaiysi.'i - -1321) 'JV-st 

Qiiieations. 

“ A clear wurJiuuinliko history of the KiiglisL liuiruaeu done oii .'^uund [ii'inoiiilcs.” 
—Siiiurday Meriew, 

“ 'J'he author (Ical.s very fully with the sour.r; iiial arov. ih of tbe hunniiuo'. 'L'lic 
parts of sjioei'h are doiill with historically ns well as o.raiaiiiatieully. 'I'lio rvork is 
scholarly aiul ascura, to,” — isr.'tnohiw.^ti'y. 

‘■TUti'liistory of the language ami oiyiuolo.oy aro hoth w'cil ami fully LroaU'il.”— 
Ttaekers' Mouthhj. ■ 

■ “ Aptly aiul cleverly written,’' — Ti'iirhurn' Alt! . 

“ 'i'ho mTimgomenf of the lioolt is devi.-ed in ilie iiiiium-r mo.st suiled to the 
Blurtenfri coiiveniejiee, nml .most; ealeulaleil to impre.ss his memory.” •Ltjenm. 

‘■It is ill the liest sense ri sciontiii'’ ireali.v.'. 'I'la're Is not a suiaa-fimais sentenee.” 
•r^Educuiimial Ncwis. 


The Praceplora’ Engliuh Grammar, With lumtorDiui .Kxorviyi.'s, lay 

AUffOLl) WaLIo tAI.A. Lniul. [lit 

The Intennediate Text-iiooh of English .Literature, ]3y W. Id. .Low, 
M.A. Loud., and A. J. Wyatt, fvl.A. Loud, and CuinL. 

PAiiT T. (to icno), :5s. (Id. ; Par'l’ If. (irdin.],s;52), ds. cd. 

r l‘ar( i/. in tho prm. 

ALo: VOLDSIE 11., 15r).S to UiOO. By W. If. Low. :)n. 6d. 

VOLUMH ill., KitiO to 1708. By AAL If. Low. :5s. (id. 

“lie.'illy judieiou.s in the seleetkui of Uu' di.Sails '>iven.” Attfiii'd,i;/ JCfriiur, 
“Desigriud on ii- Ihovomfhly^ sound' pruifapte. I'aet.'s, dates, and' repro.sontative 
quotations are pleatiful. '.I'heeritii-al e.,\iviie(,;, are jmheioii-ily eliosen, ami IMr. how’s 
own Avrit.ing is (dear, t.-li'ect.ve for if.s iiurpuse, and ovident.iy the rt'.sull of tlun-ough 
Icnowlodge and a very cousideraldi- aliility to ehofr.e ’oelweeu quod and laid.” - 
NutimialOhHi'.fiH'r. ‘ e . p 

“ft iiii‘ord“.iuoniere>;amrile of the author' ,s eompreiien.-ive iM'ii-p of hi,'. ;;uidi‘ t, 
fiomhiiied with a true to.t';her’,s pioverof usiii.t': sm-.h jiidisiini.-, l■oull^‘liSltil)ll thai the 
noire salieui, iioiats are hrem-.ht ele.irly inio view.” --''V-nrhfrs' .l/.;///A/;,. 

“Mr. Low ha.s simreedeil iji jdviiut a very roadalde amt ho id m’einml oi tlie 
literatui'e of the lime.”— d.iO-rari/ U'nrld. 

“Ml. Lnw'.s liiiuh f( rius a .seivieealile sludenf’", djged .il an impoiluni iienod in 
our 1 slei-atiire.” — Si’/Mohitituli'r. 

“The style is ter.so ami point'.d. The representative qiad.iiions aie iipliy and 
juditiouhly cho.sen. Tho eritie.isms arc well grounded, elearly e.spre.ssed and 
modestly presunted.” — Moniintj Post, ' ^ 


Tjm VNiriiltSlTT TXfTORIAl SMMISS. 


jEiifllisb Claaefcs. 

Addison,— Essays oaMiltoUilTotes on, ByW.H. Lo\v,M.A. 2s. 

Oliancer.— Prologue, Knight’s Tale. ■With iNTUonuuxiON iiml Notks 
by A. J. 'WrATT, Jjond. und Ganib., and a tllossaiy by 

S. ,1. Kuaks, M.A. Loud. 2a. 6d. 

“Thci iu)to.s iire of rout valuii .” — Mdiicational Mcvicw. 

‘‘ Quite up to d.ul;G. Tliu Qloisarr i-s excellent.”— Jforafaf/ 

Chaucer.— Man of LaAiees Tale, with the Pkologui! to iho G.antmu- 
JlUUy Ta,',E-S. Edited by A. J, WyAlT M.A. Loud, aud (Jamb., 
'svith a Glossaut by J. Mamns, M.A. Lond. in. 6d. 

Bryden.— Essay on Dramatic Poesy. — Edited by W. K. Low, M.A, 
.* Lond. Tii).Yi’ and NoTKS. , iJs. 6d, 

G-oldsmith.— Poems. 'EdiU4 by Austiu Dobsois. 2s. (>d. 

Langland. — Piers Plowman. Prologue and Paesus I.-VII., T(ixt B. 
•Edited by J. F. Baaqs, D.Lit., M.A. Lond., Assistant E.Yaniiuer 
at the IJriiA''ersity of London. 43. 6d. 

Milton.— Paradise Eegained. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

‘■ 'Oic* notes are conciso and to llio yoinV'—Oamhritlgc Itevimo. 

• Milton.- Samson Agoniste,s. Pldited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. ‘2s, tld. 

” A capital liilroduotion. 'The notes are excellent.” — Educational Times, 

Milton.— Sonnets. Edited by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. ls.''Gd. 

Shakespeare.— With Inttiobuotion and No'TES, hy Prof. W. J 
PoLFE, D.Litt., in 40 volumes. 2s. each. 

A de.scriptivo catalogue, containing Prof. Itolfo’s Hints to Teachers 

and. Studeiit.'i of Shakospe.avo, can be obtained on application. 


I'l aeli Afto About N othiug i H enry 'V 


Winter ' 1 Talc 
King Jehn 
. I5ioh?.r<i II. 

: Henry iV. Parti. 

, Henry IV, Pai-tH. 


I'welfth Hight 
Cuinedy of Errors 
Kerry AVivet of AiVi.odsor 
lore's Lcdiour's Lost 
Two n Rjii Ijjmr.n of V erona 
Tin '.Triininf;' of the Khr.iw 
Air,s Well thatEudsAYeU 
Me.'iRurcfor J&'Eiire 


I Henry VI. Part I. 

I Henry VI. Piu-tH. 
Henry VI, Pai-t HI. 
Riohwd III', 

I Henry VHK. 
i Romeo and Juliet 
: Slacboth 
' Otliallo 

‘nd(o:l hy riMfe.s.sor Dowden, 


Hamlet 
Klngle.tr 
Oynifceline 
Julius Oaesar 
Coriolauns 

Antony and Cleopatra 
Tiwon of Athens 
Troilusand Cressida 
Pericles 

The Two Hoble Kinsmen 
Titus Audronious 
Venus and Adonis 
Boimete 

i.ir. Aldiott, and i)r, Ruriiivall. 


. Shakespe.tre. Kenry VIll. .Edited by W. 11. Low, iM.A. f.ond. ‘is. 

Spenser. - Faerie Queens, Eaok I. Jidited \villi iRTitouccTlOK. 
. Aoi'Kh, and Glossary, by W. li. Hill, M.A. Loud. ‘is. 6d. 
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®ental an& flDonil Sctencc. 

EtMcs, Maaual of. .By J. S. Mack.kw/ir, M.A., Pri.ifi-..^Kor of I'aigii 
and rjiilosopliy in tlio. Univorsify (JolJogn ul’ vSoiji.h and 

MoninoiitliHliiro, fontnn’ly Ftillnw of Trinity (Jullogo, (^ainiiritlgn, 
Exaiminsr in tlio Univ<!r«iti(js of Camltvidg'o aiul Abiivdoon. 
Third Miiion, remmi, cnlmuiml, md partly rmrif, ten. dfi. (id. 

‘■Iji writing thiM Ifook Mr. Maclamif) lifts produm'il iwi t'ariK'st and i-ikiking aiiji- 
irilmlicm to tlio uthical litorfttuve of the timo,”— jWmd. 

‘‘Tins excellent i/oiM'ftal 

“ Air. Aliieki'jir.ie may lie congTOtiilftted on liaving pr<',«ented a thw’otigl)] ji 1.1)00 
andlieljiliilRualeto this attractive, yot elusive and dilUcult, Mil)ject.”'--)S'(7iao/«;fi,sf('i-, 
“ It is a most admivahle student’s numual.” — Teacher's Monthly. 

“ Ah. Machemsie's liook is as nearly xierfcet as it could he. It cover-s the wLi.k 
field, and foi iiersjni-uity and thovougliness leaves nothing to ho doaived. The iniiiil 
who masters it Avill tind'hiinBelf equipiied with a sound grasp of the suhjeet such as 
no one hook with which we aiu actiiiainted has hitherto been equal to supplying. 
Not tlio least recommendation is the really intere.sting style of the work.”— 

IVorld. 

“AVritton with lucidity find an ohvion.s miisteiy of the whole hearing of the .subject.” 

“No one ean doubt either the author’s talent or his infontuition. The ground oi 
elhical sfieiiee is covered hy hi? trealiucut completely, Heusibly, and in imaiy 
re.’.peets brilliantly.”— MuneUesier Ouurdkm, 

" Por a xu’iictical aid to the student it is very .aduiiriibly adapted. It is able, clear, 
and aiiute, 'i’hc arrangement of the book is oxeellont. — A'eiira.ille. IJiiihj Chronicle, 

Logic, Manual of. By J. W.HhT()N, M.A. Loud, and Onmh. .2 voIh, 
Yol. 1 ., Second lldiUon, 8.y. Cd. ; Vol. II., Oh. (id. 

Tiiitt Look oinLriicu.s till those portions of tlio snhieot whicli fin., 
usufdly road, luid renders unnoecssary the purchase oi' the nunicrous 
book,s hitherto used. Tho rckitive importtmeo of the .sootion.s is 
ilcnuied hy viirinty of type, and a niimnium coiu’sc of rctiding’ is tines 
indicated. 

Vol, I. oonliiins tho whole of DeduotiTO Logic, except Ffillacics, 
wliicli tiro trciilod, with Inductive Fallitcie.s, in Vol. .11. 

“A clear and eoiupendious aummavv of tho views of viiriou.s thinkers on iiuxjoj.tant 
and douhti'ul points.”— ./omiftl o/.AVmert(i(m. 

“A very good hook , . . not likely to he .superseded for a long time to cornu.”— 
Education til llmncw. 

“Uuusuiilly eomplelcaudreliahlo. Tho an'angeiiieiit of divisions and sf-hdi vision;' 
is excellent.”— Aii/ioolwiiMfe-r, 

“ The manual may ho safely roconuaeuded,”— -/iV/f/eu/tatiftl Times. 

“ Undouhtedly oxcellimt.” — JsoaraTe.aehcr. 

Psychology, A Manual of. By G. F. Mi’OUT, M.A., Fc.llow of Ht. 
John’s College, Oinnhridgo, Leeturta’ on Cuiujiia'iilivu i'syeiioiogy 
mthoirnivcx*sityof Aherdoen. 8a. fid.; or Two VoJs., ‘is. (id. ofuili, 
[r«L ready i Vol. in lJu: yrpss.t 
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fiDatftematics anb fiDecbanice. 


Algebra, A Middle. By 'WiT.LIAM Bkiggs, M.A., LL.B., 
F.li. A.B.j and G'. H. B 11 TA.N, So.I)., M.A., F.11.S. Based ou the 
yi(i'/<?/»'» of Eadhakriehufm. 3s. 6d- 
Algehra, The Tutorial. By the same Authors. 

Piirt I. ELESiKNTAur CoiTPwSE. [/« preparation. 

Part 11. Ahyanced CouASE. Os. 6d, 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By 0. W. 0. Baulow. M.A. 
Loud, and Camh., B.Sc. Loud., and G. H. BllYAlir, Sc.D., M..A. 
P.B.S., Fellow of yt. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Second Mitiun, 
with Answers. Os. 6d. 

“ ProbaWy wttiiii ttn! limits of the volume no belter description of the methods by 
which the marvellous structure of scientific astronomy has been built up could have 
boon given.’?— 

“ Sure to find favour with students of astronomy.”— A’lzfJire. 

Coordinate Geometry; The Right Line and Circle. By William 
Briggs, M.A., LL.B., P.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M. A., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“ It is thoroiighly sound throughout, and indeed deals with some difficult points 
with a clearness and accuracy tliat has not, wo believe, been surpassed.”— 

“Thoroughly practical ami helpful.”— AWioo/»Kj6’tcr. 

“ The arrangement of matter and the coiuous exphinations it would his hard to 
suiTass. It is the best book we have scon on the suh]ect.”~ii7ja>-d Teacher. 

Coordinate Geometry, Worked Examples in : A Graduated Course 011 
the Eight Line and Circle. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 

Dynamics, Text-Book of. By William Briggs, M.A., F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S., and G. II. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 

“ The troalment is conspicuous for its clearness and conciseness.”— A'wfwrc. 
Euclid.— Books I. -IV. By Rupert Deakin, AI.A. Lond. and Oxon., 
Hoadmastcr of Btonrhridge Grammar School. 2s. 6d. Also 
sei):iratoly: Books I., II., la. 

” The propositions aiv?. well set out, and useful note.s ure added. The figures and 

letterpress are both well printed.”— t'r/wtovV/c/i! A'enViU). 

“A most valuable contribution to the study of Euclid. AYe heartily reconuneiid 

Mt. l>uakin’swork.”--AW(7(V(t(oJ7«t Ab'rit'i/j. 

“The tl’aeher of Eucliil who may found his teaching on the mode here pi'evnlod 
can hardly fail of success. (Ireat eiirc has been bestowed ou the diagtams 
Schdohnastcr. 

“The book is elearly printed, the demonstrations are well arranged, and the 
diagrams, by the iudii-idus use of thin and tiiiek lines, are rendered moreintelligii.de.” 
— SiitiirdinJ Jlivicw. 

“ An admirable S'iiool Edition.”— N/rra/iCr. 

Geometry of Similar Figures and the Plane. (Euclid VI. aiul XL) 
With luiJiiorous Deductions worked and unworked. l>y C. W. 0. 

♦ Barlow, M.A. , B.Sc., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 
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ilBatbeinatics anb. i®ccba!ite6~ 

Hydrostaticis, An Elementary Teiit-Book ol I’.y Wii.mam liKHiCs, 

ai.A., K..Ii.A.8., :Uiil U. 11. liKYAN, Sc.l)., K.h’.S. 

AemuiAuiition. 2s. 

“'I'liiMviivli i« tlioriJiisi'Iily Hound. Thu ciirlioi' fiic iinulidH (jl' lirdditv. 

Till' luml of tho piM lii'.il if.'olU'i'ih niimifi."iUlii'ouglionl.” K'l/i't utioim/ iltii,n'. 

“ All I'xi'onont ti‘X!'hnnli.”— o/ litlllcatwii, 

“Tin.' lli:u^:lm^^ulnl llliHlnitioiiH nr-' nil vory pvitctin.'il. Tlio lo.sl is wi'ilioii .-o n- 
to nivo 11 oloiU' tirnl Hysti'iniitiswl b no wind go ol this iiKh\wA, .'’---lichmAinusti'r. 

iMatliemntics, Senond Stage, Edited liy SVii-i',r.-VM iluiiii.'S, M..\ . 
K.fJ.lri., F.il.A.H. 3s. Gd. 

JMecli.'inics, Advanced. By W'M. Buidfis, M.A., LL.B.. b’.R.A.S,. 
uiul <1. II. ilUY.VN, Se.b., F.li.S. 

Vol. I. .Dynamics. 3s. Gd. Vul. 11. iStatich. 3s. nd. 

Y.ils. 1 . and U. doul I'fe'.pcntivDy Vt'itli Vhnso vovlioiw of l'yiv.nnii.'s mnl Sinti -s 
wliieh are required for the Scioncu and Art Second (A.dvaiiocd) Stei-ge iisuinimitioii 
ill Thouretical .Slecliiiuius. 

Mechanics, An Elementary Text-Book of. By the .suu'i aiitlinr.s. 
Svmnl Edition. 3m. Gd. 

“ I’l'inii whnt-ver iiohit of view regarded, the work appear.i to um to merit un- 
quiilifli'd ruciimninsiilfitioii.’'-— '/I'cAa/rn/ li'ovtd. 

“ It is a good hook— eleur, coueiKe, and in’.fUvnto.”--./<iHrHfff .«/ Kiliuuitinn , 

“ Ad'urds luignmern a thorough groiiudirig in dyniimios uiid diUu'.-i.” -A'liDirh'iti/r. 
“A most useful and liolpfiil mdmiui." -- I'tilucul loiiai A'f) i.’ir. 

.{iMechanics (of Solids), First, Stage. By .F. UoriMNiiMUfi, ?iLA,, .B.yo. 
Se&ond Edition. 2.s. 

“The work of siigiritutii'al teaohor.’*- -Educntional Ri'vieiv. 

Mechanics, The Preceptors’ . By F. JttWMNiiMito, M.A.. B.yo. 2s. Gd. 

•‘'J'he getioiul style of the IjiHik is eniiiiently ctileulali'd to foiioh in (he uluiire.«,t 
numner jiossil>li>.”'— /I’/rci'r.VY// A', rii'w. 

"The book po.ssesr.os all the u„ual ctiaraotoi'isties ami pooil ipialilios of it'- 
ftlllows,’’— A’l'/lOO/WlO.S'/W-. 

“A priiLtlcal hook for this .suhjoet. ft will be found I'.x-eidiiiirly ii-efuh*’-- 
EtlUvaiMml News. , ' ■ 

^Mechanics of Fluids, First Stage. By Q-. 1.1. Bhvan, Hc.D., F.R..S., 
and F. liosloNliHiin, RI.A . il.Si'. ‘2.s. 

“'I'he hook seems to he e.xeelh'iilly udoptod to its purpose, and to oover jiu-t the 
right amoimt of ground,”— A'(i'«.'.«f(oji((/ 7 Vvjic'A'. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Worked Examples in: A < Inuluiitcd 
Cunrse on the liOTiduii Matriculutiun yylluhn.s. Thnd ^Edition, 
Revisf'd and Enhinjed, Is. Gd. 

“■Will priwe itself a valuahhi aid. Not only are tho vvoi'ki'd e.Miiiiplfs well pr.iiloil, 
but in m.my ciuses espliuiatory puragrapiis giio umjIiiI linit„a, to pne ei, cs. 'I'be 
boiik has our wiirni api'robatiou.?’— .,Vc/(0(ifwf(.sfor, • 

Mensuration of the Simpler Figures. By WinidAM liiiHica, RI.A., 
F.O.!^., F.li..A.B, and T. W. EnMONDSt.iN', iM.A. Gumb., B.A, 
Lend. Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 



TiTE TiNirmisirr tjjtoiual series. 


/IDatbcinatics au5 ilDecbanics— 

Mensuration and Spherical Geometry: Being Mcnsnration of the 
Simjdfj' Figiii'cjs and tlu) Gemrifiti'iwil Properties of the Sphere. 
Spot.-ieilly iiilondtMl for London Inter. Arts and Seionee. By 
tlie .“!inie uuihor.s. Seeoiid Edition. 3.s. Gd. 

‘•'J’ho Itook comes ftYiju the liands of CKporte; 'wc eau think of nothing better 
qualifuid, to enable the student to ma.ster this branch of the syllabu.s, Wd to 
promote a correct style in his mathomatioM.! inanipuhitions.” — Svhoolmnsfin'. 
Statics, The Tutorial. By ^YIL 1 TAM Baieas, M.A., LIj.B., P.li.A.S., 
and Cr. H. Blii'AN, Sc.D., M.A., F.E.S. Ss. Gd. 

“'I’his is a tvoioomo addition to onr tnst-book.s on Stuties. 'I'hc troalinmir is 
sound, i:d(;!ir‘, and intorestiug, and iu .severai cases the familiar old proofs arc siinpli- 
fi(3d and linpi'ovt'd.” Mca/ion. 

“ The tl'.oronghr.es.f. wliieh has charaelerised previous books issued by these gentle- 
men is apparent in u very chapter of the present one.” — OrJ'ord Mayaainc. 
Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By WlLldAUr Brigus, M.A., LL.B., 
F.ll.A.S., and G. H. Eky-AN, Sc.D., M.A., E.B.S. Gd. 

“An eininontly satisfactory te-Kt-liook, which iniglit well be substituted as an 
elementary course for those at pro.sent iu use .” — (Jnai dirtii. 

*■ Good d.s the works of these authors usually are, we think this one of their best.” 
— Edueatum. ' v 

“ An excellent text-hook.” — School Gitardinn. 

“ The book is very thorough.”— iVe/ioo/iHifster, 

Trigonometry, Synopsis of Elementary. By William Briggs, M.A., 
LL.B., F.B.A.S. Interleaved. Is. 6d. 
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Biology, Text Book of. By H. G. Wklls, B.Rc. Bond., B'.Z.S., F.O.P. 

Ft. I., Vertebrate.?. Gs. Gd. ; Ft. II., Invertebrates anu Plants. Gs.Gd. 
Botany, Text-Book of. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 
Zoology, Text-Book of. By 11. G. Wllls, B.Se. Lend., F.Z.S., 
F.C.F. Enlarged and Bevised by A. B. itwlKS. B.So. Bond. Gs.Gd. 
-• The information api^ears to he avcH up to dare. Student-; will find this work 
of the grcate.st service to them.” — Wei,tmin.ster kcciifw. 

“The chapter on develo]nuent is very good, and there are many clear andexeel- 
lent woodcuts illustrating the text.”— L««crt. 

“This book is a distinct sueees.s, and should become the standard work for the 
London lutormediato Bx.aminations. It is carefully written throughout, clear and 
concise, and yet i.s extremely intcre.sting reading.” — Olaei/ow Herald. 

©eneval sSIeinentaiy ioctence- 

General* Elementary Science. Edited by Willi.am Briggs, M.A., 
BB.B., F.O.S. Second Edition. 3s. Gd. 

“ The bofjk is d(;oidedly ahovf; the average of this class of work. The Mechanics 
is sound, and the experimental part of the Chemistry is decidedly good,”— 
(J nurdian. 

“ We can <3oitlidently I’ceoimnend tliishooU-”— 

“ 1‘lxtri'nu‘ly well adapteil for its pniiiose.” — JidiwntiuH. 

‘•'I'he exposition tliroughout i.s elear and con'eise, and the book is thoroughly 
adapted to the wants of the student.”— A&ertfcen J?m‘ iVess. 
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CbenUstri?. 

Boohs marked {%) nr e in tho Organized Seieneo Series. 

Analysis of a Simple Salt. AVith a Solootion of Model Analyacs, 
and Tahluh ok Anai-YMIH (on linon). Jly Iho Kamo Aullioivs. 
Fonrih Kdilion. ‘2h. Gd. TAHIdOS Ol<' ANALYSIS (Kopiivaioly), (id. 
“’I'ho si'lcction of model auiUyses is an excellent ici\\xis{:.”~MdacatiiiniU Times, 

Cliemistry, Tlie Tutorial. By tl. H. Baii.ky, D.Ho. LotmI., Ph.H. 
Ht!i(I{!lbors', Lt'otiivor in Cheiuifitry at Victoria ITnivorHity. Edited 
hv 

Part I., NoN-Mi-yfALS. 3 k, Gd. 

Part 11., Mktals. 3s. Od. 

“ We C!in unhesitatinfrly roconimoncl it for the higher forms of Socondai’y and 
other schools.’'— /i'd«efa/oa. 

“ A good text-book. The Iroatmeiit is thorough and clear, and the experiments 
iire good and w(j11 arranged .” — School GattrtUnn. 

“ TluMleseriptions of experiments find diagrams of uppfiratus are very good, and 
with their ludp a beginner ought to be able to do the experimeutal work quite satis- 
factorily,”— CV/wiouVA/c 7fe/.v>(e. 

” Tlift leading iruths and laws of ehenii.stry aro here expounded in amost nvistifrly 
maimer; made, in fact, ae;o.-,Biblo to vei'y moderate eapaeitio.s.” — iJIn'mical JNews. 

Carbon Compounds, An Introduction to. By II. 11. Adik, M.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 6d. [In the Press. 

Chemistry, Synopsis of ETon-Metallio. With an Appendix on Oalmi- 
lations. By AVlLLi'Afti Briinos, M.A., LL.Il., b'.G,.S. New and 
Jtevised .IMition, Paler Icared. Is, (id. 

” Anmigcd in a very clear and lauuly form."— ./oKram! of .MurMtion , 

];Chemifitry, First Stage Inorganic, By G. If. Bairey, D.Sn. 2 h. 

“This book is clearly written, and mo.st of the statcnionts tivu illuslruted hy woU- 
explained and described oxporiments.” - t'khwiitioniil Iti'tHUH;. 

"This lioolc i.s a very gcod one. 'the illustrations aro very clear, and the expori- 
riiciils to bo done are well .ihoHcn.” — 

“It is an admirable book, lucidly written, well amiiigi'd, and illnstraiod. All 
Ihrongli, instructions for practical work arc given.”— JWue.'i/io.'i/'i/ Times. 

.iiChemistry, Fiitst Stage Practical Inorganic. By E. Bi'iDDotv, 
D.So.,Ph.D. Is. 

Chemistry, Practical Organic. By Georgm G-eorou, P.O.H. Ik. (Id, 

“ The author has s\iei'(*edeil in pi’odueing a rvnrk wliieh will bo found useful, not 
only to the examinee, but abo to the general student of ehcmi.stry. Tiie system 
upon which Ibo tc.sts ure iirrangnd is sound and pru' tiea.I.” ■ Sleoirienl Ji' rieie, 

“ The book is evidently wrillen by one eoiiversant wiili bis .Mibji'i:!, and .sindenis 
•■an depend on 1b<‘ vuvioiis tests and' mothuds of analysis as lliip <‘' nio.sl .stjitable for 
the purpose ." — Vharmneealienl JnuriHil. ^ 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative, By Wrr.MAM 
BuituiH, M.A., rdi.B., F.G.B., and It. W. Stewart,' J). S c. Isnnl. 
3k. (id. 

“Tiie. instnii lions are oletir and concise. Tlio ptipil who tises tlii.s hook might to 
obtain an intelligibie griisp of the prineiplus of iinalysic" - tVntnre. 

Metals and their Compounds. ByG, H. Bairey, l).Se., I’li.D. Ik. (>d. 
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Bonks marked {%) are in the Organized 8cieiiee Series, 

By E< W. SxiiiWAKT, D.Sc. Loml. 

Heat, and Light, Elementary Test-Book of. Third .Edition. 3s. Gd. 

it, will be found an ridniirable tcxtr-lwok.’’ — iV<!WS. 

Hc-at, Siftinentary Text-Book of. 2.s. 

i'Heat, Advanced. (For Advanced Stage of the Science and Art 
DejiurLment.) Second .Edition. 3s. Gd. 

“tl.'bf; statciiuuila iU'c .afliiurate, the :dyk! cleav, .ami the .subject-matter up to 
date.” — EducfiOmi: 

Light, Elementary Text-Book of 2s. 
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jiMagnetism and Electricity, First Stage. By P«. H. .Tudk, M.A,, 
b.Sc. 2s. 

” As a first course on magnetism .and electricity the book should prove service- 
ablo.’fo-iVatwre. 

“We heartily weleomo this book, aud strongly recommend it to the notice of 
U‘:u;)wts.’'—iSf:/wol Uuardiati. 

i;PhysiogTapliy, First Stage. By A. M. Davies, B.Sc. 2s. 

“ .Simplicity of osposibion is one of the be.st features of this excellent volumo on 
physiography, which will be found thoroughly suited to its purpose.”— 
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|Souud, Light, find Heat, First Stage. By JoHW Don, M.A., B.Sc. 2.s. 

“ Mr, lion’s volume is a. useful additi<.m to existing books on the .subjects of which 
it tri'ats, and quite worthy of the series to which it belongs.”— iSoZiool /ruimUan,, 
Sound, Elementary Text-Book of By .Toiin Don, M.A., B.Sc. * Is, (Id. 


THE TTJTOBIAL PHYSICS. 

By E. Oatciipool. B.Sc. Lend., First Class Hononrm.'in. 

Vol. I. Sound, Text-Book of Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

By E. W. Sxi:\v.AK.T, D.Sc. Lend. 

Vol. II. Heat, Text-Book of Third Edition. 3s. Gd, 

Vol. III. Light, Text-Book of Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. Magnetism & Electricity, Text-Book of. Third Edition, Zs.M. 

“’I’lw author writes as a wcll-infonncd teacher, and that is c<iuivalent to saying 
that he writes clearly and accuratriy. There are numerous houk.s on acous1i(;.s, but 
few liovor exactly tlm same ground as this, or are more suitable introductions to a 
serious study of the subject.” — jduture. 

“ (Hear* concise, well-arranged aud well-illustiated, and, as far as wo havete.sted, 
iKouvide.''—Jnuimal of Education, 

“Distinguished by accurate scientifle knowledge and lucid cxplanation.s.”— 
Editcntiouul Times' 

“The author ha.s been very successful in making portions of the work not 
ordinarily regarded as elementary appe.ar to he so by his simple exposition ot 


Properties of hLatter: .an IntroducUoTi to the Tutorial Physics. 
E. O'. .i.'ill’OOb, n.tSc,. [In 2)re})nr. 
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'■ tCbe ©rcaiUseb Science Scrte0. 

Adapted to the Hequiremeiitf! of the Mcienco iiud art Department. 

FOR THK ELFMKN'l’ARV KTAHK. Ss. i>;icli V,d. 

Sivst Stage Mechanics (SolUlS). By F. ItosilNiii'iiui, M.A., li.Hc. 
First Stage M'oehames of Fluids, liy i«. II. liuv.vN, Sc 0., F.h’.S. 
aiid l'\ IlosKNi!iai(i. fti.A,, H.Sc. 

First Stage Sound, Light, and Heat. By .lorrj'^ Don, ftl.A., B.Sc. 
First Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical). r>y (}. 1 1 , l'..\ l i.KV, 1 f.Sc. 
First Stage Physiography. By A. M. Oavikh,' IVSc. 

First Stage Mag’netism and Electricity. By it. 11. .FunK, O.Sc. 


First Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Practical), l.s. 

Practical Org.aiiic Chemistry. By OiiOKUM tSKouuK. F,(i.iS. Is. tVt. 

FOB TMK ADyANOKJ) HTAOE. Ss. 6cl. cucli Vol. 

Second Stage Matlie;natic.s. Editedhy Wii.MAM Biinajri, F.C.S. 

Advanced IScclianics (Solids), By \Vn.i,lAM B!!i(i(i.s, M.A.. 

F.K.A.S.. and U. 11. BliVAK, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Fart I 
I)yNA3IT0S. Filrt 11. Kt.vtu;.s. 

Advanced Heat. By R. W. ri'i'KWAiiT, D.Se. Bond. 

Thc! ftdhiM'iiig hook.M aro hi c.oiirKO of p'ro]>i!ration ; — For Tfir. 
Ei.RMK.JJTAKV WtA( 0>5- Fii'.st Bingo JMailK'iuatii-s, First S(ago Fhysio- 
logy, Fii>t Btugo Botany. For .ADV.lNt.'i'',!) S'l'.-UiK — Advanced 
Magnotisni and Electricity, Adviinccil Inm-ganit; Chmi.shy ('riico- 
retical), Advanced Inoi'ganie (Jlniini.stry (Frueticiil), Organhi Olnauisti'y 
(Fructical). 


' Zbt ‘SlnU'>ci*0xtig Cotresponbent 

ANP 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 
Tssuecl every Saturday. Price Id., hy Post Ud.; Hair-yearly 
Suhseription, ‘As.; A^early Siihseriptien, fis. fid. 


3 £i*anUnation Bivectoilcs* 

Matriculation Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Papers. (A'a. XAFT will he- published duriur/ the fnrlu'u/hl fnlhnchif/ 
the Examinaton of Jan., 18y9). Noa. Vr.,'VrT.‘ IX.,^XI. -XXL 
XXUL, XXIV. Is. each, wi!. 

Intermediate Arts Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Pajjors (except in Special Subjects for tho Year). Nos. fir (18HS.I) 
to VI. (ISO-d), 2s. 6d. each, nei. 

Inter. Science and Prelim. Sci. Directory, with Full Answers to the 
Examination Papers. Nos. I. to IV. (181)U-S). 2 h. fid. each, net. 

B.A. Directory, with Full Answers to tho Examination Papers 
(except in Special Suhjoels for tho Year.) Abw. I.- 11 1 ., 1 . 

2b. fid. each, net. Ho. IV., 1893 (with Full Answers to Un; Pa.p(!r,s' 
in Latin, Greclc, and Pure Mathematics). 2s. fid. net 





